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THE SEMITIO I8TAR OULT, 
By Gxonor A. Barron, Pa. D., 


Assootate in Biblieal Literature and Semitio Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 








@4, ISTAR OF ERECH. 
{Coxniuno rnox Laer Nona.) 


‘Wo must hero as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con- 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
Known as ga-a-adu or the hunter. Eabant is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region, Khumbaba, king of Blam, is oppressing Erech, Gilgamish 
has a dream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it, Eabant refuses. 
‘Then Gilgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
‘Kharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of Titar, and they overcome Eabant’s 
soruples and bring him. ‘The account runs as follows: 


+ Acoording to Me, Plaches in the Babylontan and Oriental Record, Vol. TV. p. 24, tablot = 
5-2, o1b of the British Musoum, explains Ix-vucbar as Glilga-mil. The name Tedubar is, how- 
‘over, eo widely known, that There retain it. 
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Heprarca. 


MENTIONS OF THE Istan OF ERECH IN THe GrLcautsH Hero cr. 2800(2) B. C. 


% 
6 
a 
48 
49 
60 


Pell, 11 ikiuda nam-mab-ie-{ mi-pl 


BB 


Rocce oS eee eens » 





(Haupt’s Nimrodepos, . 10,1. 4564.) 
“THlik ga-ardi it-tistu dal Hacrimeti dat Sam-hat  s-tub-ma 
ig-gab-tu urba ubtestru herrany, 

ina Sal-si domf ikli ina mt dan-ni ik-ri-du-ni, 

soaadu udal Ho-rimtu ana ubbitunn ittai-bu-ni 
iit-fm deme Sin-a ema ina puud mabkei ittabbu 
fkiuda buclu mat-kaa ‘atti 








{fib lib-backu 
++ Babani irimtetu fedu-um-ma, 
itispl-ana ik-ke-la ikkal 

itti bulim mai-kona atti 

itsi nam-masie{ mip! Hib lib-bau, 
ismossu-ma Jal Sam-hat pab-la-e amili,” 









Tbid., p. U1, 21. 
‘VIE Urri a VIE muitp! tebiema d-pa-tei-ri-pi 
ultu it-baw lolata 

mie itte-ken aena gir buclicty 


um-te-ajju Eabani...-ki-i ta pani Ja sa-an-in 














erwramay feat?) fine Bap Fa Brim 


2 tau {ah4i....:meattela pani, 
at i-tim-ma-a uani-t 

yma irku-ra ana Babani 
8 
Scoamtal fell nammabiet teenb-bo-ad ira 

ritticka lufu) ru-ukekoub ina} lib-bi Uruk" et Su-busti 
ana El4i mutab iu A-nim u ilu Ti-tar 

elar ilu Gilgemit gitmaly (mk 

Q kita ukfaatters fli nistp! 

tamara Himma ma-gir ka-barin 

muduet Iib-bartu $86 ipa 

Babani s-na tartioma iakura Sal Ho-rim-ti 

al-ki Sal Sam-batta kicti-in-ni yoracti 

Lilvitardu-si muiab iu A-num du Detar 













seeeskaeta, Babani 




















‘Tue Semrnic Isran Cuur. 8 


‘MENTIONS OF Ifnan OF ERECH IN THE GiLGAwIsH Evrc, crm, 2800(?) B.C. 


45 “The hunter went and caused Kharimtu and Shamkkhat to return with him 
and 
46° ‘They seized the road, they made straight the way. 
47 On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approachea. 
48 ‘The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on thelr seat. 
49 One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 
60 ‘Tho cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced. 
p.11—1 ‘Tho vermin of the waters camo its heart rejoiced. 
2 And Babanl, himselt—his dwelling was the mountain, 
8 With the gazelles he ate food, 
4. With the cattle he quafted drink, 
5 With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart. 
6 Shamkbat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him— 
‘Thon follows ll. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 
Shamkbat and Eabant which it fs unnecessary to put into English. 
81 “Six days and seven nights came while they indulged themselves(?), 
22 After he had satistled her passion(?) 
28 He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle, 





28 ‘Kaban! approacheds (her)# when before sbe had not enticed?) him, 








80, He turmed(?) and sat at the feet ot Karima, 
81 And he drow(?)....he saw her face. 

82. Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard, 

88 And Kharimtu said to him—to Eabani, 

++++.0 Babant, like a god (thou art). 

85. Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit the plat, 
86 At thy side let me ridel| into Erech Suburl, 

87 ‘To Thi, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, 

88 ‘Tho place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 
89 And thus establishes himselt over the people. 

40 She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 

41 The knowledge of his heart was dust. 

42 Eaban{ said to her, Kharimtu, 

48. I take Shamkbat as my horn; 

44 Unto Tilsi-tardusi, the dwelling of Anu and Istar, 














sot, Arab, LIAS ( tBebantandshamkbat, ¢Kbeimtu, 4 Of Aram. 159. 
Non MD) et: Provan 1 


4 Hesrarca. 
45 alar ilu Gilgamis gitmalu f-mwki 
48 u kiifam uk}tafattera) fli niit-pl. 
47 enacku Jovuke-risSumena i... .lu-kab. 








(Haupt, Mimrodepos, p. 42, 1.5800)" 
6 Arn duun-ki ia du Gilgamis ina iftelim ru-butu iu Tstar 
7 alckan-ma iu Gilgemis Inu baer atte 

8 inbika yaoi ke-ata Kietam-ma 
9 
0 
1 









atte Inu murti‘ma enekn ud abtnatke 
it-ka iu narkabta-abnu ukun u buragi 
Koermateruta buragaamana flmi-iu karn 








i-ka Jarrini-pl bilt-pl rubtti-p? 
cvseseofmanHe-at ted-i a 





‘tu Gilgamié pa-a-tu i-pu-ui-ma 
ak-karra arna ru-bu-td ilu Tistar 





46 ona du Dum be- 
47 atta ana Batti 
AblaLte-bit-rusma ta-ra-micma 
tam-ba-gitu-ma hap-pacta tal 
jnza-ag inn kicia-tim ‘-sis-si kap-pi 
51 tacrwami-ma niu gami-ir i-mu-ki, 

52 ViLu VIE to-ub-torri-itta iu-utte 
583. tarami-ma imiri sien ma‘aid kub-li 
4 
85 











Sse 











Sitab-ba maketi w directa ri-ti-phiu 
VIL kas-bu la-se-ma ri-ti-pl-tu 
56 dalebu a faton ri: 
87 ana ummictu iu Si 
68 ta-rami-ma amidu ri'u ‘Ta-bu 
89 86 ke-wa-namama tu-um-riit-bu kak-k 
60 Qmisiamma t-ta-berbeak-ki d-nicki balate 
61 tamagiduma a-na barbari tu-uttirsiia 














* As will bo noticed, have omitted hero and there lines which do not affect the bearing ofthe 
narrative on our subject. 


‘Tae Smumic Isran Curr. 5 


45. The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 
46 And thus establishes himself over the people— 
47 Iwill call to him and........+0+4” 


‘Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. Atter Gilgamish had conquered 

the Blamite, Titar sought him as husband, ‘The narrative runs thus: 

6 “For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she sald :) 

7 ‘Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 
‘Thy love to mo as a present give, 

© Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wite; 
10 Iwill give thee a chariot of lapis-Inzull and gold, 
11 Whosg masaru is gold and its front?) is its horn(?). 


36 s.se+s-stinder theo kings, lords, (and) princes. 

Fae sift, mountain and plain shall bring theo tribute, 
1B seveseeeseesersethy flocks shall bear twin 

1” mules as tribute shall eome.” 











Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 
‘He sald to the princess Istar: 

46 ‘Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love; 
47 Year by year they bewail his love 

48 Allalla-bitru* thow lovedst, 

49 ‘Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break ; 

50 He stood in the forest and bowailed his wing. 

51 ‘Thou dst love a lion great in strength, 

62 Soven by seven thou didst dig out his claws?) 

‘Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

‘Tho intensity and durability of his love increased, 

For fourteon hours his love was sweet(?) st 

Disturbed and batled(?) was his love ; 

‘Unto his mother Silili he eried (concerning his) love, 
‘Thon didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

‘Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen(?); 
Daily he sacrifice to thee, he offered life; 

‘Thou foughtest with him and didst turn him to a jackal, 











8 


eessassaes 








‘Apparently an engle. tt. Arab 


6 Hupratca. 


62 fearredutu keti-ru Sa ram-ni-su, 
63 u kalbtpLiu d-na-abiaku ab-tick 
64 ta-ramima Fivullenu amidw al 
65% ke-aa-namma Surguria natikeki 

66 Qemi-tam-ma d-nam-me-ra peaijurki 

6T i-na ta-sttorti-tum-ma teri kid-tu, 

68 Tiwulleni-ya kitsu-tarki ine-kul, 

69 uw hatake turtigaram-me la-pa-tu harda-at-ni, 
0 T-iwullena ickab-bi-ki 

TL yorati minwa tir 

















80 ilu Detar an-nava inn xani-ta 
81 ilu Titar i-ga-gum-ma aria Saema-mi Ctiloenn 
82 iblikema ilu Tistar ana pan ide Acnum a-bisia 





83 ana pwran iu Anuti iblickam-ma skabbi. 


(Del. AZ,? p- 104, 1. 10sqq Lyon, Ass, Manual, p. 69, 1. 8899.) 
110 itis-si du Thtar kima e-liteti 
111 é-nam-bi lta 
312 ud-emu ull 
13 Ya a-na-ku ina maar ildni ak-bued limmutta 
114 kid ak-bi ina ma-bor ildni limmutta 
15 ana bul-uk nittpl-ya kal 
16 eneku umma ublede niued-aama 
7 kis aplt-pt nunt-pl é-ma-allara tamtaram-ma 
18 fini Yu-ud au a-mun-nerki ba-kund itis 
119 fldni-pl adru ad-bi iena bi-kicti 
120 kata Sap-ta-fu-nu 
























‘Tae Seanic Iran Cunt. 7 


62 His own under-shepherds drove him out, 

68 And his dogs licked his wounds. 

‘Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 
‘Who continually bore thy burden ; 

Daily he made bright thy sacrifcial dish, 

‘When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

68 ‘My Ishullani was distrustful of thy foree, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 
70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 ‘Mo? Why dost thou desire me ? 


see2 


76 ‘Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 
‘77 Thou didst place him in the midst of. . 








79 And me—thou lovest me and like them (I shall be)” 
80 Ishtar—when she heard this. 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

883. To the presence of Anutu she went and said.” 





‘Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish, In consequence of this com- 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Enbant was 
smitten with fatal disease, After Eabani’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Mai to find Pir-napistim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
‘Babanl, and immortality for himself. Pir-napistim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says: 
110“ Titar eried out Iike a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said : 

112‘ That race(?) to clay is turned ; 

118 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presenes of the gods, 

115 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst, 
116 said: ‘I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.” ” 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 

119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 

120 Thefr lips were covered” 











stm. 


8 Hxprarca. 


Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napittim offers sacrifice, and the 
‘gods gather around like fies, 1, 158 tells us 
153 ulta ullenu-um-ma iltu girta ina ke¥a-di-iu 
154 BS: KadAti(?)-p2. rabdti-plda du A-nim.. 





‘Hywoy 10 Tiran* or Enxont cr, 2800(2) B.C, 
(IV RB. 19, No, 8. Cf. Haupt's ASK, p. 179.) 
“How long, O lady, shall tho mighty enemy destroy thy country ? 
In thy chief olty, Brech, languishing has appeared ; 
In L-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood ts poured out Iike water; 


Wsanmanvox’s Account ov mm Resronanion ov Teran's Tmarye ar Brxou.t 

tA-na ilu Ti-tar bilti furbuti ftiblit tame w igétim karit-tt iltni-pt 
Terusub-ti Mu Titer Uruk-ké rubaati girti lickeati pereag ilu animed-t 
%q rickio thai baam-mat, dra-umeti tide-karti ta ana farsi mi-ig-ricie. ki- 
nit ip-pal-la-sa Spalaiu fal-bo-ru iarrayusub daena-mu a li‘-ti Saenun- 
Kant ad-na-a-ti Sorku-ti ildni-p? o-ti-bat Litilluan-na Te kirib Lansna bélit 
Uruk-ki bilti rabi-ti biltisa &m iu Asturabi-iddina tara rab-t Yarra dan- 
nu Sarri Kiskiti Yarri matu iu AsSurlet Sarri kib-rat irbitti ankkanak Ba- 
Dilivet, Marri matu Su-mi-ri u Akkadi-ei, Mti-ri-ig kata itu Atiur i-tu-ut 
un Jib-bi du Bil ni-bit lu Marduk micgir ding-ir-ni-ni, a wltu gi-bi-ria 
ana iu Atfur ilu A-num ilu Ba itu Ea iu Sin ilu Samas iu Raman iu 
Marduk itu Nabu itu Nergal u itu Titer, ¥iltni-pt rabdti-pl bilt-pltu ittak- 
Tuma nids matin gakatduut fmusru da-na-aniu-un Bana nucub-bu lib-bi 
Hluef-titunw wonu-up-pusul ke-bittisueny dpe gillutuna darud Mitrage 
fli-su, "ina famuk du ARfur de Bil apal du Bil w ilu Tetar iltni-p? ti 
Jia kublat mattti i-b-lnma, Mgimir melicku éak-niiu si-po-ub-tn, Mba 

































‘This hymn is writton tn 














‘characteristics a general resemblance to Sorte itar, aud that tho ort 
‘thelr own cbiet goddess by an interprotatio Babylodion (appropriating 
hymns and myths originally composed for the other) as the Romat 
‘Mentifed the doities of other nations with thelr own. That Ita 
‘appear when wo come in #18 to alsouss the probloms raised in th 
‘entiation of Nana and TBtar ooourred (and sf Nana was non-Semlto, t cortaaly dia ooour) 
‘the fact that toould be made justifes us in using all the material as sources of information 
about tar, 

$This transliteration and translation are reprinted with corrections trom the Procedings 
of the American Oriental Soctty for May, 1801, whore the cunelform text will also be found. Cf. 
‘leo Strong in Hsmnasca, Vol. VII. 11bsa- 











‘Tae Semric Iérar Conn, 9 


158 “From afar the exalted goddess in her approach, 
154 Lifted up the great bows(?) of Ana”....... 

As Titar was called itu girta in line 111, this isa deseription of her approseh 
to the sacrifice. 





‘Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) like incense(?); 
© my lady, Tam exceedingly yoked to misfortune, 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into dificulty, 
‘Tho mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 
‘Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

‘Like a fleld I mourn night and day ; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

‘May thy heart be at rest! may thy feelings be calm ! 

wailing, may thy heart be at rest | 

--somay thy heart be at rest 

«thy face turn 12) 











Esarwappon’s Accounr or THe Resroratioy ov Téran's Tempie At Reon. 


¥o Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, *the great Ishtar of Brech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, *she who the bond of laws makes fast, éthe lofty ono, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, S(who) pro- 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of T-itilluanna, 7which is within 
Tanna, lady of Erech, the great Indy, his lady, *Esarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, tho king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, ing of Sumir and Akkad, "the 
creature of the hands of Aiur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, "who from his youth unto 
Aiiur, Anu, Bil, Ba, Sin, Sama’, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (Who) saw their power (and who) iin order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisty their soul, their everlasting protection, “placed over him, 
15(orho) by the power of A8éur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and ‘subjugated all kings to his feet, the builder of 





10 Hesrarca. 





nut bit du Amur ¢pit Teagila u Babilit mv-uddit Lanna ¥mocakelit 
iu ma-he-ru mukin sattukka Marra $a ina tmfpl paliciu bil 
rib-t ilu Marduk ana’ Bobili-ti salimu irdued ina Tsag-ilo fkallin ire 
mu-é Su-bat-iu, %0u Anum rabu ana alisu Durili-ei a bititu Ldim-gal- 
Kelam-ma Gifri-buama "4a0s-bu perak-ka da-rea-ti, *ildni-pl matéti ta 
ana(?)* matu tu Atiurdi i-bituni tu-kutte-tunu ud-ditma ul-tu i-rib 
mat ilu Axturké Mana abricfam d-tisuenutiame d-kin iSi-tutu-un %ra- 
bu in-ka it-piin barsis kal ¥ip-ti Sa ina ma-ba-ti rabtiti-pl Msi-marati il-take 
Kan-nn ub-tésicra Hlab-ha, Tapal m ilu Sin-abi-plirda Sarri KigsAti dorsi 
mate ilu Asturki apal m Sarruckimu Yarri matu du Afur-ei *akkanak 
Babili-eé sarri matu Su-micra u Akkadi-ki, %*i-ip-li-pi da-ra- fa m Bil-ba-ni 
i Karri mate iu ABiurki Mpiru ABburd tu-ku Sub-tim(?) sar 
ru(?}istu kivitti yoorti, Simwma Lanna bit iu armued-tn na-ram iu Titer 
Dilti-ya Sa Yarra ma-har {-po-ul, SMla-barrif iblik-ma i-kuepu igariti-pl-tu, *a- 
ratisiu altima bittortu as-sub ti-mfinctu d-ba-tikma ki-ma si-ma-ticiu, 
Marbicra-acti ina tiepir Tu Libitti argip delakelil kiema tadi ritidu wb 
itu tar bilta Furbucti diepir Fu-a-ta ho-dis lip-palisana a-mat damikti-ya 
iiAarkin tip-tubia, Ymub-bi ku-lat ma-kicri Htameri-tr iu kakktplya, "ma- 
ti-ma in absrat umtp? rucbu arkue fa ina smtp? palit K-pir tucn-tu §in- 
na-burma Satu biti inietued-ma abraticiu 1-t(—I--ma igaraku lik-sar, mu. 
Yoru Mitir fumi-ya Somni lipawub Kirra niki Hkeki ina adrian liteeun, 
Giferi-bi-tu ildni-pl i-vim-muet urrak dmt-p? derap-pa-at-iu(?) balaga, a mu- 
fort tir fumi-ya inn Wiepir ni-kil-ta ib-ba-tu Tue aciardu donak-karra, ile 
Tatar bilta rabi-ti agai lik-rimsmi-suema suma-tu aira-fu ina nap-bar matati 
liebal-lik. 



















































Tiran or Enxou 1 Assunnantrat, 668-626 B.C. 
1 (V R.6. 10789, and Del. AIA, 120-121.) 

itu Norna-a ta IMVIOXXX a-an V. tandti-pl *ta-as-burtu tallicka 
tucticbu Mkitib matu Daunti-ké afar la siema-tif-ia 40d ina amt 
Huma Heid ilinipl abtplia Mtab-bun iumi ana belut matiti 
Utta-qeacrat fluctite tatad-gicla pa-nu-wa Mumma m iu Axfurbani- 
aplu ultu kivih matu Hamti-ed W4im-ni-ti -4i-gaan-ni-ma 154 
rab-an-ai kinih Lanna, UJamat kibit ilutisuun Ws ulta Gi 
pl rubltigl ik-buu Weninna (ckalima nitpl arkitil Ua 
flu-tita rabi-ti atmu-ub-ma !harranu i 
A2ita-ag-ba-te a-na Tanna, “ina arbi Kisilimi mi I kan 
rib Urak-Ai @-i¢-rib-ti-ma ina L2argub-an-na ia te-ram-mu ™¥-tar- 
miti perak da-ra-ati, 



























‘This siga was written “a” and thon the right hand wedges wore partly erased. Ana is the 
suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 
‘tor this reading, ee Brnnow, 41, ind Sa tv. 12. 


‘Tre Sexmnc Isran Curr. un 


the temple of ABtur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, 
38the completer of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, the 
king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 2(who) caused the great Anu to 
enter into his eity Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and to inhabit an ever- 
lasting sanctuary, ®(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria *unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure(?),* 2the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set as an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
eho everlasting offspring of Bilbant, son of Adasi king of Assyria, #the scion of 
the lofty city Aiur, the dwelling of might royalty, am I. When Tanna the 
house of deity, the favorite of Ishtar my Indy, which a king had built before, 
Sthad become old and its walls had decayed, *its places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation 1 broke up and like its adoroments with a work of the 
brick god T raised up, I completed, I raised its top ike amountain. 88fay Ishtar, 
‘the great lady, look Joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her ip, #imay she cause my weaponsto march overall enemies. At 
‘any time in fature days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
Mphall decay and this house be dilapidated(?), examine its places and repair its 
walls. Phe writing written in my name with ofl may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. “ILis prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life, “Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in my namo with (its) cunning work, or change its place, #may the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy lnis name and his seed in all countries, 











Tsrar op HREOH IN AssuRBANrPAL, 608-626 B.C. 

1 “Nana, who for 1685 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, @ place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying: ‘Assurbanipal sball 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
Tanna,’ ‘The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
‘they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. ‘The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. ‘The straight way which was the delight of her heart she took 
unto I-anna,t In the month Kisilimu, the Ist day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in Isargubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
caused her to dwell.” 

* tom 7k. 


4 he fact that Naan is brought to Tanna, as well ns the usage of the bilingual hymns re- 
ferred to supe, p-8, identities her with Ishtar. 


2 Heprarca. 


Terar ov Exxon mv Nenvowapnezzan, 605-562 B. 0. 
1 (LR. 65, Col. TE. 50594.) 
Biemaeti niftara-ti bilo 
Defliit Uruk-ki ffblictim 
dwuitu Sana Lanna lame 
Yean-na Ie-biri “a-bicit, ab-ri- 
witna, 





§ kucud-muct-tim, 936 du Tstar Uruk-ki 
i abro-ubiu-un Sana Urukekt if 
Ye da-mi-ik-tim dttir, %¢-mtin-na 
a li temein-nicke Ierbieri ¢-ki-in 
















1 V R84, Col. IL. 83) Lanna bit iu Detar sa Uruk 
uma, 


+ MERE fbu- 


Tt will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of Iitar at Erech, We have, however, 
{in the Gilgamnish eple, tho oldest material extant concerning Titer, It we 
‘identity the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assurbanipal, and which he says occurred 1685 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of Titar at Brech about 2800 B, 0. But 
‘the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
‘which had thelr origin at time, in all probability, much more ancient than that, 

It {8 generally admitted that religious ideas reflect the politieal and social 
conditions of the ago in which they originate, However the contest between 
such writers as MeLennan on tho one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was onco polyandrous or not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An- 
cient Arabia has shown that Arable society has passed through a polyandrous 
stage. This is practically a proof that primitive Somitic soctety passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primftive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere, Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Retigion of the Semites, p. 68) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society, ‘The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement, Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
‘a society to which such conduct was offensive, nor could a goddess who changed. 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
‘but who eohabited promiscuously with whomsoever her fancy dictated, be rever- 
enced and worshipped in a soclety which was not, when it began the worship, in 
‘the practice of the same promiscuity. ‘The husbands of Titar, too, are significant. 
Among them were the eagle, lion and horse. ‘This fact points unmistakably to a 
society which had not yet emerged from the totemistic stage and in which the 
on, eagle and horse were sacred to thelr goddess Ishtar. As this seems to be the 


‘Tue Semitic Ieran Curr. 8 


Téran or Bneow rv Nesvomapnezzan, 605-562 B.C, 

1 “The first instruments of the original eult(?) of Iitar of Erech, the brilliant 
Indy of Erech, I restored to their places. I restored to Hrech her bull del- 
ties, (and) to Tanna its gracious bull-colossus. ‘The old foundation-stone 
of Janna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 


1 “‘Ianna, the house of Iitar of Erech,.. 








I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistie characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
{inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epte, 

‘From the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of Titar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C.,and probably much 
later, As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identity 
this worship historically in the relgns of Hsarbaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nobu- 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

‘With reference to the form of the Titar cult at Hrech, little can be said. 
‘From time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously T-ilsbi, T-ulbar, 
and I-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different {deographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
{n the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
the temple Tanna, Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a ziggurat or lofty tower. ‘This temple as restored by 
‘Neduchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colosst, similar to those s0 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzat also speaks of restoring 
‘he original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, but what they were 
‘we cannot now tell. From Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we leam that as 
‘early as 2800 B. C. the Iitar of Brech was represented by a statue, and unless his 
Ianguage “The hand of her divinity I grasped” is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. ‘This need not surprise us as 
‘we have soon that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
‘the very dawn of Assyrian history. ‘The fact, however, that the magfeba 60 com- 
‘mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B.C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
everywhere in Assyria and Babylonia apparently given way to a more artistic 
representation, is strong evidence of the great antiquity of the Assyro-Babylonian 
civilization. One other fact with reference to the ritual must be noted. As early 














‘=n the briet foseriptions from the old dynasty of Broch translated by Winsklor, Kedtn- 
schrifttche BOMothek, IT, . 7199. there is mention of L-an-na, but not of Tabtar, 








uu ‘Heprarca. 


‘as the composition of the Gilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz. one of the husbands of the polyandrous Tstar, and im- 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It 1s well to note this as the custom is 
‘otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

‘Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
tar of Brech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains, It is that found in the Gilga- 
mish epic which makes Tstar, the daughter of Anu and Anumtu, ‘This statement 
{is signidcant in two respects, It will be remembered that the Iitar of Nineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the Tstar of Arbela the daughter of Aiur, while 
here we havo a growth of myth independent of both, which makes Istar of a 
still different lineage. ‘This is an important fact to which wo shall have to refer 
‘again in a subsequent section. ‘This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Gilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we 
‘have seen these myths of Titar frst took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. ‘The mother {s everything and the fatter nothing from the simple 
fact that even the mother herself does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child, 

In areligion which reflects the conceptions of such society, itis obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father, ‘The fact that Titar is 
hore said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epfo was written 
Semitio society at Erech had ceased to be polyaudrous, and that the poet grafted 
‘the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a proced- 
{ing age. ‘This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic, As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata, 

In the epio Titar is at frst a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She is the mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly trom 
sympathy with her, ‘The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
‘Tho gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. Tstar shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived and comes to the sacrifice too, 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epfo, till Tstar has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epie, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con. 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. ‘This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech. This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the Istar of Nineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern- 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Bsathaddon, too, Titar is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioress, the 
‘one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the Titar of Nineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel- 
opment possible. 


45, ISTAR OF BABYLON, 

Hyun 70 Tiran® cr, 2000 B. ©. 
(Haupt’s ASKT:, 1166qq, and LV R. 21, No. 2) 
“0 Falfiller of the commands of Bil... 
Sharp dagger..... 
Mother of the gods, fuller of the commands of Bil, 
‘Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind— 
Begotress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 
‘Mother Titar, whose might no god approaches, 
‘Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 
A request I will utter which—may it accomplish good for me. 
(© Indy, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil- 

ity. 
10 Food I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 
11 Water I dia not quaff, tears were my drink. 
12, My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 
lordly I do not walk. 
Reverse 
«Painfully I wail. 
My sighs(?) are many, my sickness is great. 
my Indy, know my deeds, appoint mg a resting place, 
My sin forgive(?), raise up my face, 
‘My god who is lord of prayer—may he present my prayer to theo | 
‘My goddess who is mistress of supplication—may she present my prayer to 
thee! 
7 The god of the deluge-flood, lord of Kharsaga—may he present my prayer to 
thee! 




















* offer no transliteration of thisas itis party in tho disputed Akkadian, Itistransiterated 
‘sn Zimmern's Buse, p. 18, Iam not contain that thls hymn bolongs to tho shrineot Babylon, but 
tls certainly Babylonian and as it wakes mention of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
‘thrine, 
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Heepratca. 


‘The god of favor, god of the flelds—may he present my prayer to thee! 

‘The lord of heaven and earth—lord of Eridu—may he present my prayer to 
thee! 

‘The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina—may she present 
my prayer to thee! 

Marduk, lord of Babylon—may he present my prayer to thee! 

‘His spouse, the exalted offspring(?) of heaven and earth—may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

‘Tho exalted servant, the god who announces the good name—may he present 
my prayer to theo ! 

‘Tho bride of the frst-born of Adar—may she present my prayer to thee! 

‘The lady who holds in check?) hostile speech—may she present my prayer to 
thee! 


‘Muri0Ns oF ZARPANIT EN SARGO 722-705 B. 0. 


1 (Winckler Keilschrifttexte Sargons IL., No. 47, 1. 11) éyw irinu fu furman 


Kala ricki bidbdat Jadu Harma-a-ni Se feritueun tararbu ana ilu 
1m iu Norbu, ile Tabani-tum w ilini actitbwut 
u Akkad-ei ult rit tarructi-ya andi tatti 
TI kan w irsa-a bictornti, 

Ot, aleo Winokler, op, eit, IL, No. 47, 1,18, 








‘Manrions or Iytan o¥ BABYLON my Nenvcmapnuzzan 005-562 B. 0. 


1 (1 R65, Col. 1. 168qq.) 44 Geum idt-in alpa il ma-ra-a alpu Suklulu, "ic 


2 IR. 62, No.3, Col. IL, 1.18) Tena twurti 


8 WR. 84. Col. I, 46) Ina Tsag-ila.. 


f davam-guctim, Mgodu-um 4 ildni Tsag-ila a ildni Ba-bi- 
Mou-ienim, ig-gu-ra f-ku-um-mu pi-larg 













aban %adu Totimmu Jadu Si-im-mini fadu Hi 
Acrane-burnim Jadu Sué-baram %adu Bit(?)-ku-benim a fad Bi- 
teratim “kiaa mif noa-ri la ni-bisim “ina patiuri du Marduk a 
ilu Zarponictum *bilicplica Iu d-da-ai-ta-am, ™pa-pa-ba tu-ba-at 
di-bititu “buragy noam-ra-am fealla-riis Iu al-tarak-ke-an Mbaba- 
usha rapfa buragu wl 
tiya Mku-urbaram én 














6 abulli du Tita-ar, 





-M-ku-a pa-parha ilu Ba ilini due 


Marduk, “baba-kuzba-rapta Su-ba-at lu Zar-pa-ni-tam........Sburaga 
neamera ti-fa-al-hi-is, 











‘Tae Sexrric Tran Cour Ww 


16 The lofty, the great one, the Indy, the goddess Nana, may she prevent my 
prayer to theo! 

17 “Thy eye direct graciously unto me’—may she say to th 

18 ‘Thy face turn graciously toward me’—may she say to theo: 

10 ‘Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee 

20. ‘Let thy soul be appeased,” may she say to thee 

21 ‘Thy heart—tike the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to ita place! 

22 ‘Thy heart—as the heart of a bearing mother,—of a father who begets a child, 
‘may it return to its place!” 








MENTIONS OF ZARPANITT IN SARGON 722-705 B, O. 

1“ Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, Nabu, Tal-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
thind year, I gave as a present, 


Mant10Ns oF [iran oF BABYTON iN Nunvowapnnazan, 605-602 B.C. 

1 “20For each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, Mthe delight of pure 
Aishes, the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; fish, fowl, 
flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; **honey, curd, milk, good ofl, 
‘twine, mead, the drink of the mountains, *clear wine, wine of Tzallam, 
‘mount Tuimmu, mount Simmint, mount Khitbunim, mount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount Bit(?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, *Iike the 
water of a river without measure *?for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
2%mny lords I renewed. An adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
‘it and a house for Zarpanit, my Indy, I beautifully adorned.’ 








2 In the upper turri of the gate of Iitar.” 





8 “In Ioagila........Tkua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 
splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit........with bright gold I 
enclosed.” 





‘+ Tho numbering of my lines does not correspond to that of the cuneiform. T have num: 
ered the eo-calied Akkadian as though the purtial Assyrian interlinear transiation did not 
exit 
“Tit will be noted that [identity Zarpanit with Tatar of Babylon, ‘The reasons for thia will 
appear at we proceed. 
2 


18 ‘Hepraica. 


4 (Oppert’s Bxpédition en Mésopotamiz, Vol. 2, p. 298) mm itu Na-bi-um-ku-du- 
urrivvgucur %arri Babsilivet *apal m iu No-bi-um-apal-usueur ‘¥ar- 
ri Babilivee amacku Shita gira, “bit du Zarpanit® Tib-ba Bab-i 
Sana ilu Zarpanit *ru-ba-ati siirti Mina Bab-ili‘hi 3% 
us BEESA-A rabu Mina kupri Mu agguri “c-ia-ai-bi-irsa Miprit 
pl KEDAM (il-lu-tim kiir-basa ¢é-ma-ab-lum, *2u Zarpanit #um- 
mu tiemicnicti *hwdiit na-api “a i-ibin-ak- 
na *ivrap-to-uk-ki ®paan-na-bi 
Siena 
Ot, also PSBA., Vol. X., May, 1888, Col. IT. 1. 5480. 

















‘Mawrions or Ista or Banyton 1v Nanonmus, 656-689 B, C. 
1 (LR.69, 2taqq.) d pulub-ti tu Sin bil idni-pl a iu Teter ina tama 
mu Hib-bi nidista.... +e. 





2 (VR. 64, Col. 43) Um-merni-ya rap-tw 
Ditar bili-plta yorti i-ki-pwni, 





ya $a ilu Sin alu Samat ui 





8 (Strassmaier, Bab, Text, Neb, Heft LV. No. 907, 1.15) apal amitu ¥angu iu 
Titar Babilivkt, Cf, also No, 855, 1. 12; No. 846, 1, 11; No. 41%]. 21; 
No, 687, 1. 18; No. 118, 1. 18; No, 932, 1, 19; No, 999, 1 185 No. 885, 1. 11, 





‘Muwrions 1N Cyrus, 539-529 B. 0. 
1 (Strassmaier, Bab, Tex. Cyr, No. 175,1. 16) apal amily Sangu itu Tatar Ba- 
Dili, Of. also No, 126, 1.20; No, 96,1. 12; No. 141, 1, 16; No, 281, 1. 
14; No. 872,1.9; No. 227,1.9; No. 347, 1. 18; No, 889, 1.20; No, 882, 1. 
38, 





Munrions oF Tkran OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. 0. 
1 Stras., Bab, Tete Cam., No. 43,1. 18) apal amilu kangu ilu Tstar Babili-ki. 
Of. also No. 104, 1.16 otal. 








Asrnoroorcat. 
1 (IIR. 88 Col, I. 35) kakkabu Dilbad ina itu Samak agi ilu Tstar Aga 
ai -*kakkabu Dilbad ina Samax iribi ilu Tstar Uruk-li.... 
‘kakkabu Dilbad ina iu Samad agi lu Titar kakkebani-pl. *Skak- 

kabu Dillbad ina iu Sama¥ iribi bilat ilani-pZ, 








‘Tis might be road Tar also, ‘The {doogram means tho exalted queen." 


‘Toe Severe Israr Curr. 1» 


4 “Nebuchadrezzar!, *king of Babylon, %son of Nabopolassar, “king of Babylon 
am I. 5A lofty house, the house of Zarpanit, 7within Babylon, unto 
Zarpanit, *the exalted princess %%in Babylon anew 2 made. With a 
great moat{?) 4in bitumen and brick 19E surrounded it, "with earth 
lofty mound(?) its midst ME filled. %O Zarpanit, merciful mother 
‘joyfully “ook and “my work—*Slet it be established *%by thy command. 
"Enlarge my seed; “multiply “my offspring Min the midst of my 
hharem(?) *tpeacefully ®make prosperous *birth.” 





In Strassmaler’s Bab. Teal, Hott V., No, 228, Rev.,1.14, a witness is described 
as“ apal amilu séngu ilu Fetar Babili-ki” ‘son of the priest of Istar of Babylon, 





Menrions op Israr ov Banyrox iw Nanonipus, 656-559 B. C. 
1 “And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of Istar In heaven, in the heart 
of its people. .......may it be established.” 





2 “My extensive forces which Sin, Samas aud Tstar my lords entrusted to me,” 





On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is deseribed as 
“son of the priest of Titar of Babylon.” From the references there given, it will 
‘be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 





Mentions or Tsar ov Banyion IN-Tine REIGN oF CYRUS 639-529 B. O. 
As will be seen by the opposite page the designation son of the priest of 
Titar of Babylon,” occurs frequently in the contract tablets of the reign of Cyrus. 


MENtIoN OF Tiran OF BABYLON IN CAsBYsES 529-621 B. 0. 

1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation “Son of 
a priest of Istar of Babylon” appears in acontract tablet of the reign of 
Cambyses. 





ASTROLOGICAL. 

1 %The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the Istar of Agade, 
phe star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Istar of Erech. *The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the Istar of the stars, The star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Istar of the gods.” 


20 ‘HEpratca. 


Mawrion nx Heroporus. 


1. (Book 1. #199) 6 #2) duoxtorog ry vay tort rior Bapwduniowet 38, 88 mony yrmlte 
ss brsgoply Ufone epdv"Agpadirns dra bo Soy wx ivar dvdptEetop. woke 
Jat 62 ead Sue aktesueras dvaployeodus rhe aA2pot bua wAbiry ‘mepspovtowon, Ent 
Fevykon bv caybpyor daaaes mpg 10 le deri * Beparniy Ue ope Bpuode Ereras 
op de 8 wAlome outovee de bv reploee ‘Agpodirae nerFerae orlganoy rept 
hee ceptor ixonoas Syayog oda yoveeg de pv mpoatyovran, de 8 ixtp- 
ores, oxoworentc 8 Uéfetos mivra prov dow Exovas did rh yevatn 8¢ dy bx 
Flv Sufibrreg bdyoveas, iva bedy Iyras yh bv mpirepor baidboveras by rd 
dnala vl & Evan dpyopon byBadd be yotvara puxOh Bo rou leptu* byPadévra 
8 dee Lert ron Eruahko roe rv bv MGRerra.” MGrva 8 nadovae iy Aju 
pastry *‘hochpin. 10 8 épyopon wlyad fort bvvin. bv dp wi deGnyran® by yp 
44 Btqug tor yverak yp epdv Boro 0 bpypin. rf A pn ByBaddursOrerar bbe 
Aerodonyuh budéva, ined & xd} dmoowooptry rh ep drakddocerat te rd data 
al rid réurov due Bora ney 7 6 does nov Abpea, Uae ply ww LIdebg re ie 
yp toh nad peyhOeg, raxd dmadicnorar, boar 82 Spopfax ivrkuw kot xpivov 
sroadv wpoqutvove iv dundueras tiv wyon temijoau* xed yp rptérea wal rerpatrea 
parebtrepes xploon phrove. inazy db net rhe Kbrpoo bert napardgous retry vlyog, 


tf. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43 : 


de & yume mepeBiqeve oxoota ty rive Udie tyxbyvras, Dywudaat rd mirypa, 
trav dé rig durav epchevaBiieatnb revog viv maparopevoutvor noyinO9, Thy wAnoloy 
neti tein ifloraeBomep Kad dur) dure 19 oxocvin duric Scpbéyn. 





‘We must now devote a fow words to the identification of Titar and Zarpanit, 
It wo wore right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the Iitar of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time, ‘The probability that this is a correct view is 
ently increased when we consider the antiquity of Titar worship at Ninevel, 
‘Brech, and as we shall see at Agade. ‘That the Babylonians should neglect her 
‘worship, when their kinsmen were 80 faithful to itis hardly to be accepted with- 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they dia not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of Titar at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the Istar of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
Tatar worship had on the whole Babylonian community. ‘This hold could not 
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MeNrioN oF Isnan OF BABYLON IN Heroporvs. 

1 “But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intereourse with some stranger. ‘But many disdaining to min- 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov- 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple, A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows: Many sit in tho temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
‘in, others are going out, Passages lead in straight lines in every diree- 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must, not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
Jap and lain with her outside the temple, He who throws the silver 
‘must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.” ‘The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta, ‘The size of the silver may be ever so 
small, for she will not rejeot it inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
tho silver is necounted sacred. She follows the frst man that throws, and 
rofuses no one. But when she has had intereourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how- 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
‘many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soon set free, 
Dut the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisty the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. Tn some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very siunilar to this.” 








1 Ibis this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
dears witness. In a strain in which the prophet is represented as warn- 
{ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42,48 : 
“phe women also with cords about them, sitting In the ways burn bran 
as incense: but if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her- 
self, nor her cord broken.” 





haye been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not hed an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo- 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that Istar did at Nin- 
eveh, the conclusion cannot be escaped that Istar and Zarpanit were one. 
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‘Yaxpanit is usually explained as the “‘seed-builder” (car-panit). ‘This ety- 
mology is pethaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
Titer at Babylon, as Bilit was at Nineveb, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as.aseparatedeity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. ‘The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently roferring to Zarpanit) and Nana, another old name for Tstar, are both 
asked to intercede with Istar for the suppliant, as though even then the different: 
name suggested a different personality. Wo shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ashtart of Sidon, 

As to the history of the Tatar cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point, ‘The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
‘we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire wo find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full foree in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of Titar at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

‘Pwo mythological statements only require notice here. ‘Tho first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. ‘This ts but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at Nineveh, Sidon aud Carthage; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. @. as early as the so-called Akknd- 
ian period, Babylonian society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
‘was organized on & family basis. ‘The other statement is the identification of 
‘Titer with the planet Venus. ‘This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine {s the well known astro- 
logical reputation of Babylonia, ‘This identification is certainly Babylonian it it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbantpal. It 
‘marks still another step fn religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo- 
‘njans gods were now celestial as well as chthonic, 

Titar at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, and as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is “the begotress of the gods,” the “begetress of 
all,” the one who “ makes offspring thrive,” and the producer of verdure.” As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have merey on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
‘was called Méjrra, which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidta from 7). This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
‘been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac- 
tices. As we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi- 
zens of Etech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad- 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing eiviliza- 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus- 
tom of putting oneself under the protection of tho goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. ‘This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
‘intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone, 

But Istar at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother, She was the “lady of 
mankind,” “the majestic lady,” the “ falfiler of the commands of Bil.” ‘This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been, 

‘As to the form of the cult at Babylon, wo have some hint from Nebuchad. 
evar. Tle speaks in the inseription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of Iitar were a soparnte building, but we learn from his other Inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isngila. It is, 
of course, possible that Istar had also at Babylon a separate temple, as Astart did 
‘at Sidon, ‘The shrine of Tstar was richly adorned with gold. Ho also gives us a 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Mardak and Ishtar, We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intonded for sacrifice aud what for the 
sustenance of the tomple priests and employees. ‘The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oll, mead and great varieties of wine, 100k like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shall seo was made in Cypras; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Asayria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
‘ag both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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46. ISPAR OF AGADE. 
‘LEGEND OF SARGON WHO LIVED Crk. 8800 B. C. 

1 (UE R.4,No. 7) Sarrwkinu farra danny Sarri A-gindivhi a-na-ku, ?um-mi 

fni-tum, abi ul ii, abu abi-ya ivemi Sa-doa Soli alu A-gurpi- 
na abi nare Puratu tak-nn “i-raan-ni um-mu f-ni-tum 
ina bugs li ina kupri 
abaya ip-bi Gid-dan-ni a-na nari ¥a la iclica, Tifa-an-ni nara fli m 
Alki amidw Nak-mi ibiban-ni m Akki amilu Nak-mi ina giib 
frla-an-ni m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na macructi......urab- 
Mm Ak-ki amilw Nak-mi a-na amilu NU-IS-SAR-TI-SU.... 
GaFkun-an-ni #,...amidu NUISSARUT V ilu D-tar lu-w i-ra-man-ni, 


























Tlymw 70 Tyran, 





(ASKT,, 122894.) 
«che ratses(?) to thee a wail(?).....e6.0+ + 
i |Jho raises to thee a wail; 
[On account of his face which for] tears is not ratsed, ho raises to theo a wail ; 
[On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee ; 
{On account of] his (hand which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail ; 
On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, he raises to thee a 
wail; 
7 Olady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 
long ?” 

8 O lady, to thy servant—spea pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified ! 

9 ‘To thy servant who suffers pain—favor grant him ! 
10 ‘Thy neck tum to him, receive his entreaty ! 
11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry—be favorable to him 1? 








Reverse. 
1 “O lady, my hands are bound, I eling’?) to thes. 
On account of the Lofty warrior, Samad, thy beloved husband seize(?) my 
hand, and 
(In) a life of aistant days before thee lot me walk! 
‘My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified ! 
‘My goddess, he adaresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted ! 
‘The lofty warrior, Anu, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 
thee! 
«+The just god—may he present my petition to thee 1 
-Thy lofty {servant]—may he present my prayer to thee! 








‘For the reasons ssignod bofore no transliteration of this hymn is ofered. Ono will bo 
‘found in Zimmera’s Babylonteche Busrpealmen, p. 1. 
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46, ISHTAR OF AGADI. 
‘LuGEND oF SARGON, WHO LivED cir. 8600 B.C 
1 “Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade am I. °My mother was princess ; 
my father I did not know, ‘The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain, SAt the city Azurpiran! which is situated on the Eu- 
phrates, ‘my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
‘me forth. She placed me in a cage of reeds(?) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, she entrusted me to the river which did not overflow m 
‘Whe river carried me, to Akki, the irrigator, it brought me. *Akki, the 
Inrigator in the goodness(?)......took me up. Aki, the irvigator as a 
son,.....brought me up. AKKi, the inigator as w forester... stabs 
[Over} five foresters Sstar established me,” ete. 











9 “..e+ese+Dhe anighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to theo! 
10. [Thine eye turn faithfully] unto me,’ may ho say to thee! 
11 [Thy face tum faithfully to} me," may he say to thee! 
12 [Let thy heart be at rest}, may he say to theo! 
18 [Lot thy feelings be pacified}, may he say to the 
14 (Thy heart like the heart of a beating mother}, may it return to its place | 
15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who bogets a child}, may it 
return to its'plnce !"t 

Ponitential-psalm to Afatkatu.t 

‘The other references to Titar of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmer 
identification of Afalkatu with Istar we have a few references in Nabonidus. Cf. 
VR. 65, Col. 85, “bite daraa ana ite Samal u ilu Matkati bilipra @ lu. 
pu-ui,” “An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.” Ct. 
also Col. I.,1.12; VR. 61, Col, LM. 7 and 48; Col. I1., 1.5 and 40, in all of 
‘Which she is clnssed with Shamash as ono of the two supreme deities. ‘The only 
other reference to the Ishtar of Agade I have found isthe inscription contained on 
little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. ‘This tablet is about 
1J inches long and inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. ‘The inscription 
is as follows: 








+ singo this MB. was welttn tho publetion of PT. Vol. Toot the Cuntform Terta of the 
pasylontan lxpotiton of the Unlveraty of Peaoaytaie, hy Profewor He Miprecht as 
rosie to liga evlones witch conde to vindeato tho nutri! Sarastr Of foie of to ate: 
‘Monts coutalned a tha egend. op. op. 1- 

"Twi be notced that Thre numbered yin accorngto tho sense. Many of eho are 
xeprevntea in tho cubelform by to liven, ont ia the n-alled Axxadian aad th eter repent 

rosume thought in wadiputed Atsyrian. 

1 ET ellow Zimmern, Brat ths soeatifying Matkatu with Bar of Sipper or Agtde. cf. 
atsg era aniho on 2p. 8. 

iso Peter after Daltaso. bsp. 

*s 
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1 XXV mameu 1 “Twenty-five manas 
2 in du Titor A-ga- 2 of Iitar of Agade. 
8 m au Bilapalid-din 8 Bilapal-idain 


4 opal m ilu Marduk-imku, 4 son of Marduk-im}cu.” 

‘From a glance at the above material, itis evident that little can be said of 
the history of the Istar-worship at Agade, ‘That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. ‘The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the retgn of Naboni- 
‘dus some 8800 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the first-named 
‘date itis probable that it continued uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

‘Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but ft probably dif- 
fered little if at all from the cult of Titar of Babylon. 

‘One curious mythological statement comes out in the penttential psalm. 
tar is represented as the wife of both Shamash and Anu. Hither we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamash are heredifferent names of the same god, or 
‘what seoms more probable, we ave here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Tstar had her bisth, still lingering in this psalm, 

Of the religious ideas connected with this Titar our material affords Little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title al 
‘Ratu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
‘queen, and the tone of penitence and the keon consolousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this bymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical soctety but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 





a7. ISTAR OF THE SUTI. 


In IIL R, 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about Titar, ‘The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
‘reverse, 1. 18, and is headed ilu Atiur ilu Tstar ta Su-ti, It is as follows 


“Tatar, the image, of the Suti.” 

“ Titar, the images, of the Suti.” 
“Tatar, the subjugator, of the Sut.” 
“tar, the rising, of the Suti.” 
“Tatar, the bright, of the Suti. 
“Tytar, the lions, of the Sut.” 
“Tatar, the 2i-i of the Suti.” 


20 alu Titar galmu ka Su-ti. 

21 itu Tatar galmi-pl ta Sucti. 
lu Titar ni-ra ta Su-ti, 

‘ily Tstar nivip-hu ta Swi, 
‘tu Tstar nam-ra fa Sut 
‘du Titar nitkpl ta Swi. 
‘lu Titar ilu sist ta Su- 





BRESK 
BREBBES 
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Of the worship of Tatar among this people Ihave found no other trace, but 
‘the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we leam that they wor- 
shipped star, and that they represented her by images. She is ealled, moreover, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Nineveh, Arbela, and Erech. ‘The epithets, 
“the rising,” and “the bright” indicate that as among the Babylonians she had 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them, ‘The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “‘Titar, the Ifons.” ‘This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with Tstar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands, Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to Titar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be dificult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “star, the Hons.” We must not dwell upon 
‘this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section, 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about Titer we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word iar in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular as in ASK: 116, 14, 128. 10, 1V 
R10. 6, ete. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Ot. Winckler’s 
Kellschrifitette Sargon H, No. 68,1. 6 and No. 77,1. 8, Smith's Sennacherid, pp. 
140, 148 and 144, V R, 6, 44, ER. 12. 88, ete, ‘This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadistt or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of Iitar. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
‘he Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be 80, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information, Strassmmaier’s Verzeichnis gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II R. 82, 2, where it ocours in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible, 
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28. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
‘Muwvions OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


(Rene Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2.) 
12 DOTY oD Mwy JAD MIN WN 1 

N23 3y OI ToD MANwY [TD TNIowN 2 

“DON NT NTN pon WN DIN DD NN DT s 

JOIN ON ADD JOAN ND TIN ON indy mind 4 

“DN ON ONT IND 3dv “PN NII Wwe DD 9D)yAN 6 
NIA Minwy nayn 3 pn ONVnyy 6 





Norns. 
INL 4. I follow Driver's suggestion that tow is a transliteration of the 
Greek duron, 
Dy) 1.5, seems to bo Aram. 7X9 . hiss the plural 
Ab. Is the Hebrew 1g. Of. Driver's Notes on tho Hebrew ‘Text of 
‘Samuel, p. xxviii. 7 


0. 1. S., No. 8, 18.8q, Schrider, Phdnisische Sprache. Tafel I., 1, 18 sq. 
Sho 73 72 OFT Io MIAN TH 72 DIT oD WIN PND" 
Mwy MAD! ANWR DN OI To WyIoWN 
D3 DS PD ON DI 9D WyIwWN JD NI NINA NI 
DY DINWY DIS TwN DIN sa ONY 31x oooN 
na 997 YY wap Pow N32 73 WN INN) OTN 
PA¥D OY POND ONS 73 WN MIN) OTIND DY 123" 

Sys DY minwy? na) py 9y39 n> Or PAN 


0.1. S., No. 4, Schréder, op. cit, Tafel II. 
Dopo) Tt nwa ..b2.. M2 
Spo mnwy3s yn? 
DANwyIS 739 OI 
C78 Ww ON OT PD 
many ..9.. 


0.1.8. No. 8, Sebréder, op cf. Tafel IIL, 2. 
on Ox Any 77 
$23 5Y ]OWNTSY 173 WN 


(Lucian, De Syria Den, 84.) 
“v6 rat Mo Ip bv Sewicy ply, rd Ramon tzoat, ds pbv abel Afooos, “Aordpene orl 
“aardprne 8 fy bdo Bebnedoy tapers, 


‘Trend as above, following the Corpus. Schsdder transliterates it |W". 
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28, ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART 1 PHOENICIA. 
Revue Archéslogique, Jul. 1881, p. 2. 

1 “1, Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son? of Bshmunazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus. 
‘Whoever thou art among men who shalt como upon this sarcophagus, do 
not! open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image of gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sareophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtatt.” 





0.1. 8,,No. 8,1. 1884. 

“For Iam Eshmunazer, king of the Sidontans, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, king of the Sidontans, and my 
mother is Am-ashtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
daughter of king Esbmunazer; behold wo built the house of the gods— 
‘tho house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea,and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshman and consecrated the spring Zidial in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtatt, the name of Baal.” 


0.1. 8., No. 4. 
“Tn the month 
of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, a land. 


in the second year of his kingdom, king Bodashtart, king 
ves to Ashtart.”™ 








0.1. 8.,No. 8. 
“For Malik-Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.” 


Lmelan, De Syria Dea, ¢4. 

“Phere is algo in Phoonicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. Ac- 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.” 
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Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta, p 80, 
Xpbrow  xpcibros Obpands bv vy) ruyxsvur, Suyartpa dvrot wépOevey ‘Acrépriy ped” Eré- 
pun airs de24iy do, "Plog ead Aon, diy xb» Kpbvor deter dmordun, de kad 
Bid 8 Kpbvos nwpilag yrds Aegis Bboeg iroxfoaro. Se 

Roly 82 Eykvero dd "Aordprae Ouyoréper tnrd Terovdes 9 'Aprbudes, 





Again, p. 84.—‘Aorapra 8 4 peylarn, xa Teds Anpapotr, nad “Adotos Daovisdg Yew fare 
faevor rit xOpa Kpbvov yubyy *# 8 horkprn bre Once rf ldle xepaAg Baotdelag rape 
Gonuow xegadiy rabpov. Wepeooroboa 62 rv bixoysliny kypev deporerf} dorépa, bv 
at bvchgton bv Toe 1 dle vhs Stpone, Siw 88 *Aerdorenfotvass rv ‘Adj: 
Ainge tas yoo. 


auclan, De Syria Dea, #9.) Avlfrv 8 ead kc rbv Alpavon éx BUphov, ddv snutpne, xvdé- 
eves: vr681 opeion Ipby"Agpodias Iyuevas, rd Kivbpng karo * xad Lidov 1d Ipby, 
ad dpatov 


(Lucian, op. oit., 46 8q,) "Bulow db wat bv Abpiy utya Ipbw 'Appodirne PuBAlnc, bv rg wal rd 
Atpyta “Ady brereRlovar kd BD ad +2 dpyta Ayous yp & Gv 10 tpyor ro ke 
“Adams ind rob ond, bv 19 x0pp rh epertpy yea, aa uu rob xdBeogronrovralre 
lxboro tens nd Opyvlovs, ka rd SpyisbmireMowo, aa fo peySha wbrOea avd rv 
-xhor Yorarat. bred & ioripuvrai re, aad drosdatourrat, pina pv xaraylGovot 
To *ASCub Buus Ube vbaa, werd 82 rp élpy talon Glee rk wr wwBoraytove, nal ig 
‘iv Mpa eburows, nad rig xegae foptorras brug Aiyinrio, broSardrror “Ani. 
ymautr 4 dxdoos oie bOEhove Fvpleodar, route Snulaw tereMovoe ty pt Haley 
‘nt ephou rhe Opne tarevray, 8 yop polvo1ae Glover mapaxtarar, nad é obs ke 
Ti ‘Agpobirny Bvaty Yiverat..seseeseseesers 





(avian, op. cit, § )—Bo 8 xa io Guia bv xbpy rh Bopny orgy Ex rob Aypdoow 
rob obpae, ery Eda tadels obra rG mora *ASunsbretarac 88 rorapslnbory 
tres digheran sar xpeco Shoas, tarénres Be rv 96Raear, cl gowloas 9 ke 
2 rob wedbyeog na nates rls png 2 rlvea * yBlorrat&2 rt ravrye ret 
fndpyes8°Adans bod Dv Alar rerporray, xa? 72 diya 19 bop bpxtyero 82 
boats bv rorapty, xa 1 bly rie bruni» dda. rabra ply Je roidad yoo, 
“pot db rue dip Piaee, Sia. Sock Myer, krépr» benyero rob nBe0p alriny, 
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Sanchoviathnis Fragmenta,* p. 80. 

“Bat as tine advent while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
auglater A starter, with two others of her sisters, Rhea and Dione to cut 
off Kiconts by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 
‘war Jhis sistes.?? .. 
‘And. by A site, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
miles” 


Again p. 4: 
“But Astute, the gratestand Zeus Demarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
relmedorerte country by consent of Kronos; and Astarte put upon 
heres, as moak of her sovereignty, a bull’s head; and traveling 
about the Laatitatble world, she found a star falling through the air which 
shetookup ant consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the Pha- 
nics sy thit -Astarte is the same as Aphrodite.” 
nolan, De spi Dea, 19. 
“ Bat I went also towuds Libanus from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
‘thero -wus the aun old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded ; and 
Taw thetenple and it was old.” 














uctan op ct, 1884. 

“Bat I alsosa-win Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
tthe rites to Adonis are performed, I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites; fr they tell the deed which was done to Adonis by a boar in their 
‘own Comtxy,indl in memory of his suffering they beat thelr breasts each 
‘year, sand wallarad colebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
‘thin ggheuts te country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
fist they peerforma funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but afters 
‘ward ‘npn anther day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air rad suave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
-wonen sich w do not wish to be shaven pay the following penalty: On 
a certaln Clay they stand for prostitution at the proper time; and the 
mutketis ope to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph- 
rotie.” - ‘ ‘ 








roland, 16. 
“But there{s zl auncther marvel in the country of Byblos; a river from Mount: 
‘Litan.os ernopties into the sea. ‘The name of the river is Adonis. But 
‘the rive eich year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com- 
pleion, faullsinto the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
‘gives the sigzal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
‘Thy say that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and his 


“24 Orel, Rally exraots from Philo of Byblos. 
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As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary te . ale us 
to produce a connected sketoh of the worship of Aitart in Phanicia, We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
‘on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

‘Wo have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the Aitart of 
Sidon, 

‘Wo learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him- 
self as a priest of Adtart, as df also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab- 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart, We learn also from the 
{nsoription of Eshmunazer IL, as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there, Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the bigh esteem in which Aitart was 
held there. 

‘Bod-Aitart speaks of subduing Sharon to Aitart, as an Israclitish king would 
‘speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. ‘This indicates 
‘that at Sidon Astart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
‘Testament phrase “Gods of the Sidonians,” of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Astart at Sidon is that in spite of 
‘our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 
First, there is the Atart pure and simple, to whom Bod-ashtart subdues Sharon, 





‘hese last are, perbaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name, ‘The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer 
ing. He spoke as follows: ‘‘The river Adonis, O stranger, comes through 
Libanos; but Libanos has @ great deal of yellow soil. ‘Therefore, the 
‘hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river—the 
soll being of an especially xed color; and the soil gives it its bloody tint; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ ‘Tho Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe- 
clally supernatural.” 
Souomen, Heel. Hist, 1.,5. 

“and that (J, ¢. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 
the river Adonis » And at Aphaca it was belleved that on 
certain prayer being uttered by day, a fre like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. ‘This phenomenon 
thoy sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.”” 








Zonivaus T., 58. 

“Aphaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple ot 
Apbrodite of Aphaca, Near this is a certain lako resembling a rosorvoir 
constructed by hand. Near the temple and the nelghboring places fre 
Uke a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
‘has been seen down to our own times.” 








‘and to whom Eshmunazer IL. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
th very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to A¥tart, proveeds to dis- 
tinguish from this Ashtart another which he describes as 5Y'3 Dy, the name of 
Baal.” ‘This Astart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife, ‘Thus he seems to distinguish between Astart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent Aitart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like Iitar of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer- 
tility and love, like Titar of Nineveh. ‘The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
‘such a possibility. 










‘theo......bonsen to his voteo. Jewish superstition connected 
sith the dtvino name i well foema to be a feeble attompt 
‘sta hypostasis of Yahweh, by making his name reside in the angel. May not our Phoenician 
‘expression “name of Baal” De a similar attempt to make Aftart a form or a sort of hypostasis 
‘of Baal? similar attompt wan made in North Africa where Tanith was called “the £a00 of 
Baal See #13. 
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‘Third, we have, in the latest of our Phonician inscriptions quoted at the 
head of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
compounding of A¥tart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of. the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
maseuline or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerning it 
our material does not reveal. ‘This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

‘It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, he gives it as 
his opinion that the Astart of Sidon was a moon-goddess. ‘This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time AStart at Sidon was in some way con- 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perhaps identified with it. In 
‘the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
‘goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek storv of Europa and 
‘the bull. Itnot only seems quite probable that some story comuecied with A¥tart 
agave rise to the story of Europa, aud that that story is recollection of the intro- 
Auction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, hut that the mention of the 
Dull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Ashtart, 
‘This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
1s to press, 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. ‘Tabnith warns any- 
‘one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to Astart, 
‘This would indicate that Ashtart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
‘We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sabsans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at ‘Tyre comes from the frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. ¢. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
ress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
‘This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced- 
{ng sections that Istar was often ealled ‘queen or Iady of heaven and earth,” 
‘and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that  Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereignty a bull's head.” ‘This, perhaps, has reference to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives us clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to AStart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. ‘The statement of Philo that she ‘found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
‘Tyre,” points to some sort of astral worship in connection with A%tart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
rerolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, a 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian, 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there, All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
‘the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adonis, which, 
from thelr character, we have no dificulty in identifying with the rites of Tam. 
mus, ‘The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Nineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per- 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we 
‘must return in a future discussion, It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
‘on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice thelr 
chastity, ‘The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby- 
onian custom discussed above in ¢ 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
(Bal, of the Sem., p. 808 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 
religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offering 
‘the hatr one was offering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity bad about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. ‘This sacrifice of chastity, 
‘moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a onstom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. 

Botore closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
‘Ho fs killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors thelr river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. ‘The growth of this 
myth here raises @ question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only observe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Phoenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to Aitart. 
‘The myth ingeniously attempts to account at ono stroke for the custom of bewail- 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
‘and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

Ie would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the boar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
‘have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of Aitart at Aphaca. 
‘The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake, ‘This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. ‘This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. ‘These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 
It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to Aitart, On a Phosnioian gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
‘the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
Aitart (WW. R. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194, 195), while Porphyry (De. Abst, Il. 68), 
‘and Pansanias (IIT. 16, 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be Aitart, Of, W. R. Smith's Rel. of the Sem, p. 
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447. ‘This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to Aitart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Venus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
‘would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phomician Astart, 


29. ASTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
‘MENTIONS OF AsTORETH IN PALESTINE. 


“And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe and served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.” 
(Suages x. 6.) 





“And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ashtoreth.” 
(1 Sam. xcxx1. 10.) 


“And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right band 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
toreth the abomination of the Sidonians,” ete. (1 Kings xxur. 18.) 


“The lambs of thy flock.” (Deut. vit. 18.) It will be noted that FMW here 
‘means Jambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Harel, cities of Og.” (Josh. xm. 81.) Ashtaroth is here 
‘the name of a city. 


“And smote Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim ” (Ashtaroth of horns). (Gen. x1V.5.) 


Cf. Jer, xzrv. 17 and 18. 
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Tt will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
‘There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
‘would add information, Some of the other references will be noticed presently, 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoroth in Israel in the time of the Judges.* ‘True the word is used in the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is dificult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
‘Ashtart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Phoont- 
cian home, But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 600 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant: 
concerning her worship at her home, ‘This makes us realize how scanty the 
information, farnished by our Phoon{cian sourees about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is, Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent, 
‘While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba- 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel's prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
‘was a first postulate of religion, such terms as ‘the abomination of the Sido- 
‘nians” undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon, 

Several passages in the Old ‘Testasnent class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal; e, g. Jud. 11, 18, x, 6 and 1 Sam. vit. 4. From these it, 








*1¢ should be noted, too, that Tudyos x.6, 18 from the hand of a late writer. For our pur- 
‘potes, however, the date of the composition is unimportant. 
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“Phe children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead. 
the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” (Jer, vit. 18, ef. xx1V. 
17, 18)" 





“Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.” (Bre, vitt. 14).+ 





“On their retum, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
‘were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. ‘This temple 
‘as [find by inquiry is the most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this, 
goddess; for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprian them. 
selves confess; and that in Cythera was erected by Phoenicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess inflicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend. 
ants forever, a female disease; so that the Soythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this acount, and those who visit Seythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Soythians call Enarees.”” 








‘would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
fas they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the Sy‘ Oy. ‘This 
‘would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seom from 2 Kgs. xxni, 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs, xv. 81 and 82, in connestion 
with the reading of the LXX, in 1 Kgs. xr 88, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phoonician 
cult as it existed there, If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined theso facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof, W. R. Smith has shown (Rel of Sem., p. 99), a god of fertility. ‘The exist- 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in Deut. xxi, 17 and 18, and may, I 
‘think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

‘Teremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to different phase. ‘This title “queen of heaven” by which he designates a 


+0 the {dentifeation of tho “queen of heaven” with Ashtoroth, of. Stade, 2A.) 186, 
Sonrdder, Sttsungibericte of tho Berlin Academy, 188, and Z.A., 188, also an article of my own, 
Journal of Bodieal Literature, Vol. Xp. 

‘Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter in his Kyprot, a work published since this MS. was written, p. 
rf of. Plates Lx. X0. and Oxy.) bas shown, from archeological objects found in Cyprus, 
‘great probability that “Holding the branch to the nose” in Bzo. vai. 17 was x custom of 
‘Ashtoreth-Tammus worshtp. 

Clement, of Alexandria, renders 33 forniestor, Instructor, Book TLL. Ch. ILI. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon, ‘There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoreth is intended. If so we ate given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
Dat may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remombering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with Axtart at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about: 
itn Cyprus, we may, perbaps, find a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those ‘who eat swine’s flesh? in Isa. xv. 4, and those ‘who offer 
‘swine’s blood? in Isa, ivi. 8. 

‘Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
‘Tammu wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. He 
leaves us for details of it, howover, to what we have learned elsewhere, 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and thoso in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. ‘The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which Herodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, {8 the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
‘this that it existed, that st was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
‘which Saul's armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. ‘The occurrence 
of Ashtaroth and Ashteroth-karnaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Tordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there, ‘The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some horned creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, wo find in the 
Douteronomy passages noted above, NYY used for lambs, it becomes clear 
that if not among the Hebrows, at least among their Canaanitish predeoessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

‘We must here digress a litte to discuss the Askera. ‘his lies pattly outside 
of our subject, but Ashtoreth and Ashera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1, There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amama as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the ““Kénigliche Museen zu Belin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-ti-irta or arad-etirr-ti, whieh is equal to Ebedashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Rib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i.e 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt, ‘The name is clearly theophorous, 
Dut that all doubt may be removed it occurs once (Winckler, op. cit., No. 78, 1-8), 
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‘written m Arad ilu A-ti-irti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B.C. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulaq. 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.S.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite, ‘These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
‘goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayco, Contemp. Rev., 1888), there is but 
‘two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. ‘These are in 
‘Jud. um, 7, where “they served the Baalim and Asheroth,” and 1 Kgs. xv. 18, 
where the queen mother “had made an abominable image for Ashera,” not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. 7/89). ‘This seems to indicate that here Ashera wasa goddess, 
If go, tho tone in which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. ‘The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
Aisappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times ifit existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitish days, We do not, however, know much of its existence in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it, Bo this as st may Ashera became in the Old ‘Testa- 
‘ment the name in most cases of something else than a godde 

2. ‘This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form toa may pole. ‘This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Ex, xxx1v. 18; Deut. vin, 6; Xvi. 21; 2 Kgs. xxur. 16; Jud. 
vi. 26, ote, (2) It was planted (J)29)), Deut. xvr. 21. ‘This word 799 18 used 
not only for planting a tree, but also for fxing a nall, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching @ tent. ‘What it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter souse is shown by Mle. v. 14 (Keb. 18) whero the prophet represents 
‘Yahweh as saying “I will pluck up (w/73) thy Asherim.” (6) That these were 
more poles and not goddesses or Stages of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
‘Which cours in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only threo 
times. (A) (These wooden stumps or poles wore often carved, see 2 Kgs. xx. 7, and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf, Isa. xvu1, 9; 2 Chron. 
‘XXIV. 18; XxXxur. 19; XxxIv. 4 and 7; Isa. xvu.'8. It was probably these 
“Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria; see 
Her. 11, 108. 

8, The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Of. 2Kgs. xvir. 16; xx1.8; Jud. vi. 25; 1 Kgs. Xv1. 82, 88 ; 
XVI 19; Jud, Vi 285 ut. 7,an@ 2 Chron, xxxur. 8. In 1 Kgs. xvi. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly confirms our inference of a connection between Baal 
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‘and the Asbera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
‘goddess. Irefer to the passage which says “the prophets of Baal were four 
Inundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A glance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Ash- 
ra are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear, Verses 22, 25, and 40 
{indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they were 450 and not 850 in number. ‘The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punio votive insoriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal, Ct. Sehriider, PhOnisische Sprache, Tafel XV. 8 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
‘also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
th altar of Ashtoreth also. ‘This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. ‘This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi- 
dently equally impure, would be suficlent to account for these carvings. 

Indeed it would seem from Deut. xv. 21, that st had been the custom to 
lant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh, We 
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may not‘only feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
Dut by the altars of all deities in Canaan, 

‘The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (Rél. of Sem., pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
‘worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen- 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built, where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Ot. 1 Kgs, 
XVI. 28.) 

‘While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old ‘Testament references 
‘given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to bo no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P.S.B.4., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worsbip.* 








210. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 
‘MunqIONS OF AsuraRT mx OxPRUS. 


0.1. 8., No, 88, 400-850 B. O. 
1. “Tho sum for the month Etanim 
2 at the now moon of the month Etanim, 





8 to the gods of the now moon .......2 
4 
totho builders who built the house of Ashtart.. 





for the curtains and the men at the door: 20 
for .... who are sot for sacred servicet on this day 
for two slaves two. 

for two slaughterers...... 
for two ment?) who, 
10 with curtains... 
11 for three slaves three. 
12 for the barbers who work for the service 2.... 

18 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mil. 
14 for Abdeshumn, chief of the scribes. 
on this day three. .... 











for the service... 























+ ince the above was written, Dr. Max Ohnotalsch-Itohtor’s Kyprot has appeared, tn whlch 
‘tis clearly shown from objoots found in Cyprus that Ashera was both a goddess and a pole or 
(or colletion of poles as we have supposed. Cf, op. et. pp. 14 
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(Tacitus, Hist, IL, 2 and 8,)—Atquo illum cupido incessit adeundl visendique 
‘templum Paphine Veneris inelytum per indigenas advenasque, Tava 
‘usrit longum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
Albi slo habetur, pauels diffrere, 8. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Fama recentior tradit, a 
Cinyra seoratum templum, deam ipsam, conceptam mari, hue oppulsam, 
Sed solentiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicom ‘Thamiram 
Intulisso; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecolleret, spsa, quam intulerant, sclentia hospites cessere; tantum 
CInyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
Aeligontur. Certissima fides hnedorum Abris, Sanguluem arae offun- 
aero vetitum, preotbns et Sgne puro altaria adolentur, neo ullis imbribus, 
quamquam in aperto, madeficunt, Simulacram dese non effigio humana 
coutinuus orbis latfore initio tenuem in ambitum, mete modo, exsur- 
‘gens, eb ratio in obsouro, 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45), 6th Cent. A. D. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers........ 
16 - Who .....+,-0n this day. 














Tacitus, Hist. If, 2, 8—“At Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the templo 
of the Paphian Venus, famous among the inbabitants and among stran- 
gers. It will, perhaps, not be tedious to describe the origin of its wor- 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

‘The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Acrias, a name which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac- 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
‘Thamyras, the Ciliclan, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author- 
ity, tho race of ‘Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulled as the priesthood. 
For victims, whatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. ‘The Mires of kis are considered the most sure (prognosties). 
‘To shed Llood at the altar is forbidden, Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, nnd though in the open air the altar is never web with 
rain, ‘The statue of the goddess beats no resemblance to the Ininan 
form: it is round thronghout, brond at the base, rising Into a small 
circle, like a goal. ‘The reason for this is unknown,” 




















Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus 1V. 45. 

“But in Cyprus they used to snerifiee to Aphrodite a sheep covered with a fleece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came formerly from Corinth). But 
they afterward used to sncrifice lao wild boars {0 hier on agcount of their 
attack on Adonis. ‘They did it on the fourth day before the Nones, i. 6. 
on the 2nd of April.” 

Wid., 44. 

“Other poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites): one born from heaven and 
day ; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mereury Cupid 
‘was born; a Uhird from Zens and Dione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.” 








‘ogs, Dut for this translation of, Deut, xn. 18 and 12, and supra, Fe 
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‘Wo have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Fragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ashtart-cult than we have from any other source. Tt gives us a 
st of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Etanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings vist. 2,8 the seventh month, {.¢, Oct-Nov. Besides 
‘an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred service, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. ‘This last might be translated dogs, the original being N35, but in 
consideration of Deut, x1. 18 and 19, and of the fact that all the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves ‘the dogs” had they not considered the name in consequence of its 
sacredness a title of honor, ‘The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. ‘This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, seribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to ploture 
‘somewhat vividly in imagination the temple's interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
‘thing connected with it all is the provision in tho list for male prostitutes, ‘These 
seem to indicate @ change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
‘goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
‘masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia, We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com- 
anions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentaty inscrip- 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship, 

‘The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest that at 
Cyprus Ashtart was associated with that luminary, 

‘Phe passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a massdba, such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. ‘This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 
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the deity and was very common in Semitic lands. (See W. R, Smith’s Wel, of Sem., 
pp, 186-188), It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos. 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slanghterers 
‘mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
ut meat for the table, However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. ‘The uso of kids 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
Kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. ‘The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old ‘Testament ritual, 

‘From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
‘Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of bis statements that the sacrifee of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that month. Here we have definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacriflces for exch day. ‘The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
‘were regarded as sacred to Ashtart, ‘The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth {s valuable only as showing the existence of a sitnilar worship 
there. It does not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis- 
factorily than he necounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from dori. In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 
‘were derived from Pheentoia.* 





a1. ASHTART OF MALTA. 
1 “The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries), 

2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary...... 
8 the sanctuary of the houso of Ashtart, and the sanetuary......1 











‘This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta, It alone is, however, suficfent to assure us of the existence 
‘of a Phoonician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con- 
‘cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that sue had a temple in Malta is 
cortainly a tribute to her popularity with the Somites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 





lsh-Richtor in his Kypros, pp. 11812, has shown from tho art remains of 
snd the survival of anelent customs there, tbat Twamiz worship accompanied the wor- 
ship of Ashtart jn this island. On general principles this mighta priort havo beon regarded as 

fewarthip have not go far as I know, Doon found in the extant Ikoraey 
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‘Theso Phoenician insoriptions testify to the existenco of a Semitic Ashtart 
cult at Eryx. From classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist- 
‘enco of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phomnician origin, as seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Phornfofan element, 

Beyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 
and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the ult from Pheentcian 
sources. Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 
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48. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
“To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx”, 





“To Ashtart of Exyx, this altar of bronze which.....vowed.”” 


“In Exyx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Siolly call Anagogia, ‘The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya, ‘They traly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi- 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. ‘The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared thatdoves are the delight of Aphrodite, But when 
nine days have passed, they see one preéiminent in form flying from the 
sea which comes from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Telan Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
1s, for somewhere he calls her purple; but she would also seem to be 
ike gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden, But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
‘Brycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogla from this fact.” 





facts, 1, That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2 ‘That these were 
nine days apart, and 8. ‘That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
‘wore very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. ‘This last fact, espe- 
clally, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, {f time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Rome 
‘where it was introduced about the close of the second Punic war (ct. Smith’s 
Classical Dict. under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out the 
Phanician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It was 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Rome, but the work has already s0 far outgrown its original plan, that 
‘we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TANITH OF CARTHAGE. 
“To tho lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to *the lord Baal-khammon, which 
Amashtart vowed who is among the people who are ‘men of Ashtart.” 
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St, Augustine's De Oivitte Det, IL. 4 

“Veniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolesoentes ad spectacula Iudibriaque sacri- 
Tegioram; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus symphoniagos; Iudis 
turpissinis, quid diis deabusque exhibebantur, oblectabammur, Coclesti 
virgin, et Bereoynthiae matri omnium : ante cujus lecticam die solemnt 
layationis ejus,talla per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis soentcis, 
‘qualia, non dico matrem deoram, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet hionestorum virorum, imo vero qualia nec matrem 
{psorum seenteorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 
Jnnmana vereoundta, quod neo Spsa nequitfa possit auferre, Tilam proinde 
turpitudinem obscenoram dfotorum atque factorum, scentcos ipsos domi 
suae proludend! causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publica agebant, coram dedm matro, spectante et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Qua st illeota curiositate adesse 
potuit cirenmtusa, saltem offensa castitate debuit abire contusn, 


Beforo considering the character of Tanith and her worship, a word 18 neces- 
sary in justideation of her introduction here at all, In the fist place then let us 
notin, aes called the 5375 JD (face of Baal Ashtast at Sidon was called 
Sya dws. ‘Thisappeliation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from North 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanith held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Ashtart a Sidon, and by 
Tatar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
‘assuming that we havo in her a similar divinity though under a different name, 

Again in the dst of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, dift- 
cult as the word WN in 1. 4, is (L have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 
to the Hebrew YX) and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 
ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Ashtart. ‘To find such a woman making an offering to Tanith is another ground, 
‘though a slight ono, for ideitifying Tanith and Ashtaxt. And lastly the charac- 
teristics of Tanith upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the charaoteristios already found to belong to 
Ashtart. 

‘From the second inscription quoted above we learn that ‘Tanith was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t ‘To 

+ Of. the 9479 of Gen. xxx11. Hl. and the note on bya DY above. 


+6, Homtmana ingeniously abel’ Tunihra pristiy enbalietic name formed from Ashtart. 
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+»To mother, the Indy *Tanith, the face of Baal, and to the Lord *Baal- 
Ahammon. May he hear her voice (and) ¢bless her.”” 

0. I. 8,, Nos. 898 and 419 describe eippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 
“We ourselves went once in our youth to view «nese spectacles, and their sacr!- 
egious sports. We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers and 
‘wore greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother 
of all: before whose litter on the feast day of her purifleation, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, £ will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no sonator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear, Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
a8 the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very grat multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
east when chastity was s0 shamelessly outraged, to have departed in 
confusion.” 








this mother goddess the two cippl described above give us reason to believe that 
the sheep was a stored animal. Augustine, moreover, gives us a glimpse of her 
feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, has already sufficiently 
pletured this. Another point must also be noticed. ‘This mother goddess to 
‘whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 
heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis), An identification of the two is indicated by O. 1. 
'8.,No. 116, where AYA TIY {8 made equal to “Aprewddpor. Tt would seem then 
that we have wwo Tuniths corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Abela, or to Aphrodite and Artemis, and that these two were not 
sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffinann and Prof. W. R. Smith identify Tanith 
with Dido.* ‘This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, a 
I believe it should be, the legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 
Justint gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 





4+ Homan, op ett, p. and Smith, Ret. of the Semis, pp. 0, 864 and 30. 
Ot. Smith's fel of Sem. a8 supra, DED? 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car- 
‘thago into the burning pyre prepared below. ‘This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
4s one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see Rel 
of Sem., p. 858). We cannot stop here to investigate its signifleance. 

Rather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god- 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in @8 that under the pressure of warlike characteris. 
ties given to the Isbtar of Axbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
tous there, and we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see #8). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic conception, So far as 
appears, however, the idea of a war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa, It would soem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 


@M. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 

‘The material for the study of any phaso of Sabnean olvilization or religion 

{8 as yet exceedingly fragmentary. ‘The inscriptions hitherto discovered aro 
comparatively few and these are scattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Royal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal ‘Turkish 
museum of Tschinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. ‘The completest 
collection of these yet published 4s contained in the fourth past of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticaren, sasued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZDMG., Holéry's Btudes Sabéonnes, 1875, Mordtmann and Miller's Sabéische 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itselt in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that the cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Roman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes- 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

‘Zeis probably Tanith in her virgin eapaclty to whom ‘Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
hls day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in thelr 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North Afriean Ceres. Of. 
‘Tert. Ad Usorem I. 6 and De Bxhort. Cast. 18. 

‘We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have ® 
‘goddess really identical with Ashtart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of ier phases a virgin character. 


14, ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 
Denkmiiler, 1888, and Derenbourg’s Les Monuments Sabdenes et Himyurites du 
Lowre, 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean inserip. 
tions.t One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
spectal topic, however, in order to be made keenly consetous of how fragmentary 
our information is. We ean but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glasor shall make public the inscriptions he is sald to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fll somo of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

‘Phe inscriptions known to me come from # small area in and around the city 
of San‘a, and their chronological order is still a matter about which almost noth~ 
{ng is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic. 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have ouly selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information, 








TRANSLATION. 
18{and ‘Ajmkerib and their sons Abukarib, and Lkarib 2made and dug (2) the 
place of thelr tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [of Athtar lord) fot 
‘Kabid and by the kindness of their chiet Agur Yag-(?) ar.......4...and 
‘they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 
offers violence.” 
‘For another similar inscription see 0. 1. 8., p. IV, No. 21. 
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‘TRANSLITERATION. 
IPN DEY |W | OD. BAN... 1 731 730A | INIAN 1 
N73 | DONT [Pape 
Fan Ay L939 Here ON | yA | AND | A _2 
STAY | amNY | pw 
Ipoyloysionn 8 
‘TRANSLATION. 
1“Abukarib Yuhatib from Mudbrab and Thiffyan] and Miflya)k priests of Alm, 
chiefs of the tribe Mubanif constructed (and founded) and enclosed their 
‘wo houses, Mabwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the ald of 


Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Athtar, possessor 
Sot Gaufat, lord of Alm.” 





‘Pransuirmnario, 
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2 
AAS | BPI | NTI. 8 
‘TRANSLATION. 
1 created” (?) and founded (?).. 
2 Jord of their water supply Athtar. 
8 by tho aid and power of their god. 
TRANSLUTRRATION, 
niaynn 1 
anwS 2 
SpA 8 
Imai iso 4 
aloyatjaqt 6 
stl joys 6 
Vy | AAY Dew 7 
yy lyin 8 
Flonws iy 9 
ANAY [WN 10 
MIN} ID). 1 
‘TRANSLATION. 
-AMa‘dikandb....... and ifaan.......4...,sons of ‘Taur 





1 Hakhayyathat,.. 

++. (have dedicated to Athtar of) *Diban, lord of....fan image of gold 
7 beoause Athtar (saved his) servant....8 and his sons Yehan ....% 
- 30 their lord Athtar ........3) all houses........ 











‘tbe Corpus corrects in translating 1073-4nto 172. ‘This seems to be probable as and 
Rare in Sabeoan to nearly alike. 
‘FT eannot explain ine 8. 
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For an altar with the picture of a gavelle’s head on one side of it and an 
{inseription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Miller's 
‘Sabéitsche Denkmiler, No. 16. 

For other mentions of Athtar, of. 0.1. &., P., IV., Nos. 5, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Halévy's Btudes Sabéennes, pp. 110, 148, 150, 166, 159, 178, 187, 206, and 284; 
‘Mord. and Mil., Sab. Denk., pp. 6, 10, 11, 65, 68, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Nouvelles Htudes, No. 7, 9, and 14, 

‘For an toscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a ploturo of an 
ox-head, see ZDMG., Vol. XXX, p. 289. ‘ 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaoan Athtar, after having traced the uso of this divine namo in other lands, 
{is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as DOY SY, again 
and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. tis 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeans a feminine deity; see Mord. and Mill, Sab. Denk., No. 18, where we find 
mbys pony nnoxd. 

‘From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i.e. the god who warded off violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription 0. 1. §.,No. 21. ‘This fact reealls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtaré 
(Supra, 28). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the apetal car of Athtar [PW word which I have rendered with 
‘Mordtmann aud Miller, “the Rising,” but which the two Derenbourgs render 
“tho Easter.” ‘This fs a word the meaning of which it is important to detor- 
‘ino, for if it moans simply the Eastern,” it may indicate no more than that, 
‘the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i.e. from 
Babylonia. ‘This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. ‘Tho character. 
fstios of Atitar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, 80 distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of tho deity on Sabaoan soll in such utter unconsclousness of any Babylonian 
{influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet ean betray any con- 
sclousness of Babylonian origin, ‘To assume that a simple people could, for #0 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, and still call him the Eastern god in token consoious or 
‘unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
‘The root Gp, moreover, appllesin Arabi to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
“the rising un,” and then comes to mean east as the Word orient does, It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M., Sab. Denk., pp. 20,56 f., and Halévy, 
tudes Sab,, p- 169 1, 18), but the god of the rising sun. ‘The epithet ]D°w/, 
‘then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
‘dea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation." 

Our second inscription quoted above, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar JPW, and Athtar possessor of Gautat, lord of Alm, It will be remem. 
bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
‘What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inseription must rise from 
the dust before this point ean be cleared up. A similar distinetion is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Halévy in his tudes Sabgennes, p. 208, between 
Athtar and OL IMAP. ‘The closing line of the inseription reads: "By the 
grace of Athtar and of Elmakkahu and Dhat-Khamy® and of Athtar Shayyams.”” 
This DW according to Mordt, and Miill,, Sab. Denk, p. 81, signifies “the 
Patron” or “ Protector,” so that here Athtar fs one deity and “Athtar the pro- 
tector” is another. What the nature of the distinetion here drawn may be is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Athtars clearly dis- 
tinguished, 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“lord of their water supply.” ‘That this eannot apply to ““Atbtar tho rising” or 
to “Athtar the possessor of Gaufat.and lord of Alm,” is clear from 0, 2. 8., No. 
41, where in addition to these two, “the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,” 8 mentioned, Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
tho protector aro the same We have no means of knowing. One might xather 
conjecture that “Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would bo 
called “the protector,” but of this too we have no clear proof, Fragmentary aa 
the inseriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
‘one of whom was lord of the water supply. ‘This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which le before us. It is probablo that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
‘was sacred to Athtar. ‘To this fact Mord. and Mill. eall attention (Sab. Denk, p. 
66), and it has been generally recoguized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 











#10 not fool oertain that the opithot 7pIW MentiNes Athtar with tho Hsing sun, as T am, 
‘unable to fina any parallel to Sein other Semite lands. ‘The only parallel to which I can point Se 
in Rgypt, where ono god was Wdontifica with the rising sun and another with the noonday sun, 
Thave lot tho suggestions mado fa the toxt stand as tantative and await further light 
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‘From an inseription published by Mordtmann, ZDM@, XXX. p. 280, which 
hhas an ox-head pictured on one corner similar to the gazelle head of the inserip- 
tion just noticed, and which though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


415. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 

It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
‘lance at the character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. ‘The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great vaviety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
‘material is as follows: 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as the 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

‘Ibis impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


415, AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 
Herodotus, I11. 8. 

“They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. ‘They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.”” 








Ponrnyny. 
De Abstinentia, IL. 68. 


“And the Doumatenot of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
‘under the altar, which is of carved stone.” 





‘ErHnanM SYRUS. 
‘Vol. I, p. 457 B. 


“A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars, It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.” 


oid, p, 458 1.1. 

“The waning moon with Venus they set in the strect as an adulteress. ‘They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
‘The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity? And how could there be among them any recti- 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do?” 








Ibid, p. 459 0. 
“The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves? Did then some star rise on 
‘hose virgins that forthwith they vowed their virginity to prostitution ?”” 


‘twill be soon from the quotation trom Porphery made at the clote of #8 that he is here 
speaking of a goddess whom ho calls Athena, 
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Juno, 
Vita, Hitarionts, 0. 25. 


Quantum autem fuerit in eo studi, ut mullum fratrem quamvis humilem, quam- 
vis pauperem praeteriret, vel illud indicio est, quod vadens in dosertum 
Cades aa unum de diseiputis suis visendum, cum infnito agmine mona. 
chorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemultas 
omnem oppidt populum in templum Veneris congregaverat. Colunt 
‘autem {llam ob Tuelferum, eujus cultut Saracenorum natio dedita est, 
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‘Eprewanrvs. 
Panarion, LI. 


“This also in the city Petra (which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
‘Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arable tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kaaba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
‘was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. ‘This also hap- 
pens in the city Elausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.” 





Junome. 
Vita Hilarionis, ©. 25, 


“How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, let this be an example, Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disetples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa, It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected all the people of the town in the temple of Venus. ‘They 
‘worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.” 











Isaac oF ANTyOOH. 
‘Bickell’s edition, p. 244, 1. 4498q. 
“To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Hagar offer sacriflee, and 
thelr women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and somo ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in @ vain 
hope.” 








oma, 
‘LULL. 19 sq. = 


“What then do you think of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess? ‘Do you have male children, and God female ?” 


Ion Hisham, Vol. Ip. 98. 

“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Koralsh and said, know yo that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
rom.” 


Ibid, p. 94. 
“and Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-Harath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be- 
‘tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. ‘Then he magnified 
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God and declared that he had told the truth. And when the hole had 
boon enlarged by him he found in it two guzelles of gold.” 

ia. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Kaaba and 
‘ut in the gate the gazeles of gold.” 

Ton Kutaiba, p. 60. 
‘And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Kaaba.” 
Yakut, I. 887. 

“Tar‘us, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is « well known 

town in Harran.” 
Wid., HL. 604, 1. 

“You can distinguish between AL-Lat and Al-Uza, Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
‘Thakit, and Al-Uzza, a thom tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor- 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.” 

Did. 6. 
“Abucul-Manzhy* says, after mentfoning Mankt and ALLat, ‘Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and sho is younger than Al-Lat and Mani, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-U2za."” 
Iid.,1.10, 

“And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Vzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, and they used to 
‘worship her and wore guided by her and approached her with sacriees.” 

Ibid. p. 667, 1. 2. aes 

“And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 

others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.” 
Thid., 778, 2, xy 

“AbuculMansir says Al-Uzea bad a slaughtering place where they kill her 

offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.” 























‘From such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed's time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Tbn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek "éxrt Of her and her character, therefore, we need 
not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at Taif, 
where her image was a four square white rock, still pointed out in Mobammedan 
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times under the mosque,* and was held in high honor by all the Koraish and the 
‘Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeVogiié’s Nabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the Nabathaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
‘he gods:t Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
‘we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ‘A7.2ér, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra. From 
Epipbanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Nabatheean capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Nabathean male 
‘god Dusares or Dhu-I-Shard, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat? This 
‘Would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
‘unmarried love, Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or maspébas. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
‘Nabatheeans was codrdinated with the sun.i| The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. O. 

Al-Uzea, according to Thn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah, Her worship seems to have its main seats 
fat Nakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We have looked at the testimony of Ibn al Kalbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. ‘They celebrated an 
annual feast to her. It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor- 
shipped thetr supremo goddess under the form of the planet Venus. ‘This is con- 
‘Armed by the Syrian Fathers Ephraem and Ista of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
‘moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls Chaldean, and which. 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
‘There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan- 
tous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
‘identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of Nilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatie pen- 
insula “ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
‘morning star.”tt When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka'uba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisham and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva- 
tion in the Ka'aba, it is very difficult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 
pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere, 
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‘It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-Uzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution, Al-Lat means “the goddess” 
and “Al-Uzza, “the mighty one,” so that both are appellatives, and as W. R. 
‘Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

‘As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the fifth century B. C., but 
ALUzza did not appear till much Jater, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade. We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with tro. 

‘But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points outt that Tar'uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the ‘for (or Tuur) of Uzza. ‘Tar‘uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taur seems to mean “ well watered,” so that 
this garden land would seem to be “the well watered land of Uzza.” Now 
another Arabic word for well watered land” is athari, which W. R. Smith con- 
neots (Rel. of the Semites, p. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we have here a 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. ‘This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. ‘This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. cit., p- 42) that 
‘Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
‘we cannot aecept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabie 
‘goddess was like the primitive Istar and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
that to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
Jand, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Athtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, itis true, that our definite sources of infor- 
mation are all late—that we get most of it from the fourth century A.D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. R. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird. ‘This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
‘mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
Jopes.|| ‘That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country from Pheenicia to Sabeea is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 
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Syria, if borrowed it {s, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess 60 like 
Ashtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
‘worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

Témust also be bore in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
nobwithstanding the apparent organic conection of these deities and’ the proba- 
bility that they orjginated in the same clrcle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. ‘This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible for 
the name Attar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by the side of Al-Lat 
for conturies and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite stone (1.17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the Nabathean inscriptions that Al-Lat 
‘was Imown in the same general region as Moab, and though Ashtar in the mame 
Ashtar-Chemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to & masculine deity ike Ohemosb) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Nabathiwans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia, 

‘The consideration, moreover, that Athtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and selfrtigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
namo Athtar or Iitar most probably orfginated, seems to so turn the scale of prob- 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


216. PROBLEMS. 

It is now necessary to glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
star, Having reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
‘treated it is unnecessary to speak. No one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same, 

1. ‘The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus: Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern ? 

‘This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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are too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. ‘The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns; and the epithet 
[pW- As we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered. 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
‘within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

‘Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men- 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as Iitar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. ‘The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
rising sum, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
Titar would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as Tstar was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see 215) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia, In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as Istar was a native North-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain, On the whole, then, it may be said that the known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is: where did this divine name originate? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
ould be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
‘Semites, the probability would be that the name Titar or Athtar, or whatever it 
‘was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
bbe of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the Istar of Erech, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us—a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matri- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name Titer, 
‘would, unless some borrowing from north to south ean be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or very similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Exech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
‘that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
‘worship in literary monuments which have bad the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
Where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
‘vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

8. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
‘his problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. ‘These deities were 
inall North Semitic lands goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir- 
sin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
‘Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
‘which in its tam is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the Titar of Babylon called the “bringer forth of verdure” (see p. 16). 
‘These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Phoonician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Rel. of Sem., pp. 92-101. As thie characters of Baal and Titer are so nearly par- 
allel we may perhaps look for a similar analogy in their names. Now Baal we 
know was a mere title originally—a title of such easy, natural and general appti- 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer- 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see 28), 
the changes from the title to the name in some cases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of Iitar, and the many Tstars of kin- 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
‘confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be known by the title only. ‘The Istar title would antedate in time the 
‘Baal title by as much as a matriarchate antedates individual property in the soll 
and what Professor Stith in his Kinship calls baat marriages. 

In the case of Istar, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
‘that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of “ goddess” betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names, 

4. If, then, this divine name be a tite what is its meaning? ‘The wide- 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love eonected with this name 
‘would indicate that either it should mean, as baat does, the possessor of produe- 
tive, .¢. sef-inigated land, or some term signifying productivity iteelf. Ib is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to fago with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitie origin? Professor Sayeo—ZiDbert Lectures for 
1887, p, 258 9q.—maintains the non-Semitie origin of Tstar on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Brbylonians themselves the gender 
of Tater is sometimes uncertain. ‘This could not bave been the case, he thinks, 
among a Semitic people, to whom the distinetion of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessaty. ‘The main reasons which be urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet LIK R. 68, 80-89, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that Tstar was masculine for even if the star Dibat was sometimes masculine 
Titar did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. ‘The fagt that her name 
is oflen used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, e.g. Allat in the pcem of Titar's Descent. ‘The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from Tstar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which beats no feminine ending (see supra, 214, 
and Mordt. and Mill, $a). Denk, No.18,1.1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name Iitar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
cviginated when the chit divinity was without any alga of gender understood to 
bea goddess. In this it would differ from the frst from such names as Bilit, 
Zexpanit, Pashmit, ee, ‘The addition of a feminine ending in Ashtart and Ash. 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Phoenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without feminine ending. We find no suflcient basis then for 
asserting the nou-Semitic origin of Ttar, while all that we have leamed of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to 100k for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmer (Bab. Buss, p. 88 s4.), 
‘who follows Schlottmann, avd with Delitesch (Aseyr. Gram., p. 181), that the 
‘word is good Semitic. But having reached this eoncluslon we have a still more 
dificult tesk to determine what the word means. It is» quadriliteral of no 
‘usual Semitic type. On the analogy of certain Arabic quadsiliterals an ety- 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral “WY was 
made by a prefixed . For example, trom S&S to be heavy we have (SKEE t0 bear 
heavy clusters of dates (see ce -Kais, Moallakat, 1. 85, ona Lane's Arabic Lex., 
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bs awkward (Lane, 1958), ete. On this analogy “MWY would come from the 
root “Iny with a prefixed JJ. So far as I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology ean be offered from this stem, i, e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristies we bave found to 
belong to Titar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
‘Whom, as we have seen, Iitar must have had her origin, 

‘We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
‘WY with 7 inserted after the second radical. ‘This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmer and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 68), though they 
differ as to the method of the fy insertion, Delilzsch suggesting with an interroga- 
tion that the F) was inserted originally after the frst radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the /) and y} has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a fist radical yf and a 
preformative [); while Zimmern maintains that the [) was inserted originally 
atter the second radical. Aftera careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as Tean find no clear evidence of such meta- 
‘thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
‘and which is equally well explained by Zimmem’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
‘word formation in Semitic with 7 inserted after the second radical. Delitesch 
gives in Assyrian the word kuitdru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernt claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word AYY ‘a tube? or ‘spout? (Zech. rv. 12), and 
Stadet counts the Ethiopic quaditliteral verbs Karama ‘to be unfortunate’ or 
“wretched,” kuestara ‘to cleanse? or ‘scour,’ gafte’e ‘to tur about,’ and kantasa 
“to pluck? or ‘gather,’ as formations of this kind. 

“He claims that altuough the last example cited has { instead of ¢, that the ¢ 
‘was developed out of an original t under the influence of the preceding &. ‘These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
axe for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kusdru, MIAYY, 
Khavtama, kuestara, goftee, and kantasa we may put our Istar or Athtar or’ what- 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem "wy? 
or yte. ‘The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. cit, p, $9), is from the 
stem WY a synonym of WH ‘to bind,’ ‘to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
‘a union? o ‘combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits the meaning 
demanded by the expression NY NTAYY (offepring of the flock) of Deut. 
vat 18. 

‘This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 
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‘star originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and the 
character of Tita. 

‘Armuch more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Athtar from 
the Arabic pe “to fall” by inserting ae after the second radical. ‘The pike. 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning.” Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning ‘she who makes fall” or 
“casts forth,” and its intransitive sense to the young as “that which falls or 
‘is east forth.” ‘This etymology would naturally atise among a primitive people 
‘whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals, Itwould 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew AAW 
ING referred to above. ‘a 

‘The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
PAMYY in Deut. var, ete., is made parallel to YY,“ fstus,”” used for the 
young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means “ to cast forth,” 
while 93 “ox,” +XF'*a young camel,” and the Ethiopic bakuer firstborn,” are 
from a stem meaning “to burst forth” or “split.” 

‘The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
‘and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitie mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown (Rel, of Sem., Lect, 11), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
frrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inbabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

‘This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
‘Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells,and Ishtar in Babylonia called the “ pro- 
ducer of verdure.” ‘Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

‘The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, T think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the kmown conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

5, ‘The next problem which confronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this namo in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epie to the celestial virgin of North Afriea, and the masculine 
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deity of Sabaea, ‘This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
‘far as solution is possible, in the Rel. of the Sem., pp. 55-75. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarchate gave way to a 
patriarcbate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
‘moreover, in the Istars of Nineveh and Babylon and the Asbtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro- 
uetivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female, This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin godidesses, and the growth of these 
wwe have already traced under the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence, 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar eult— 
to explain how this deity became counected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
‘and Venus in Phenicfa, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. ‘The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

‘The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the fdentification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not ocour until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. ‘The identification of Istar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified, 
cor until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
‘Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phoenicia where she was 
‘the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
‘would become the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com- 
panion, not the father of the sun. 

In Arabia, where AL-Lat was the real Baal, she was herself identified with 
‘the sun, while in Sabaea, where Shamas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
‘men to spring into being. 

‘The identification of Asbtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7. The problem next atises:—how account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities—the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Hrech, the lion among. 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Phoenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Did the Iitar oult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Somitio people dispersed dia various local conditions make difterent 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculianly local cbaracter 
siven to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
{indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz: that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the Titar cult, And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phoenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organie unity in 
1 portion of the Istar cult, in a part, at leas, of the territory. 

8, The last problem we shall notice is: what is the origin and underlying 
‘thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with Titar worship ? 

We have found this wailing custom at Erech, Nineveh, in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, and at Nineveh and in Phoenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz, thinks he ean trace the 
‘Hebrew form of the name back to a root jy}, and the Assyrian form buck to a 
root 7 or 7, and he thinks that these names are oth traceable to Babylonia, 
here they existed se by ade, ‘The root found ia the Arable 355, whieh 
means ‘a fruit tree,’ ‘a cluster of fruit,’ ‘a bunch of bananas, eto. (see Lane’s 
Lean, p- 2148). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itselt, 
ut if we should nd it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G, Frazer in his “Golden Bough,” published in 1890, Vol. I, pp. 278-206, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation.* Some of his material, which he takes trom Sayoe's 
‘Hibbert Lectures for 1881, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
‘unpublished it is not accessible to me, From what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of Tatar this is just what we should expect. 
‘Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II R. 86, 64 as Wb-Wbbi or “the offspring,” and 
in a mythological document in IK R. 69, col. 2,1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
‘nim bad thetr origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of Titar, where perhaps some never-faling spring represented the 
‘goddess and some sacred tree her son. 








+f, also Smith's Rel. ofthe Semites,p- 802 54. 
6 
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Professor Smith remarks that ‘the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual. It 
this be true we are to look for the origin of ‘Tammuz walling in sacrifctal customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifoe, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.t Later a different explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing elvilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support trom the periodical withering and death of the 
folinge of the sacred tree, 

Jn some such way as this the nucleus of these ‘Tammuz myths was probably 
formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 
lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how eatly date wo found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive conturies and the local conditions of difterent countries 
in turn, For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
‘Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess ; at Nineveh in 
tho age represented by “ Titar's Dosoent,” he is tho beloved husband of Titan's 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
‘of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence; while in Phorntota 
hho is slain by a boar, but comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices, 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
aro all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are offered as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It 1s hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be 
expected.tt 


+ Ral ofthe Som. p. 00. 

4 Smith's Rel ofthe Sem, 281. 

# Tid not notio until aftor writing tho abovo explanation of the origin of Tammuz wailing 
‘that Prof. W. R. Smith had antlotpated me in the application of his theory to this particular 
‘ente, S00 Rel of Sem. p. O22 n. 

{Richter tn bis Kypros (published since this MS. was wetton)—Tert p, 190 and Plate LXXV1, 
‘naa deteribed some ten woodon idols found in Aatarte aurines in Cyprus, Someot these show, 
lousy the form ofthe tr09, while some of thot aro earved #0 as partially to represent w female 
figure. Ono of thom roprosents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree, These 
‘Agures throw much light on the genesis of Titar and stelkingly confirm the theory of the origin 
oftanarsugrested above, Torslin of proot of the Vogetaberaations of taro. Hihtr, 
op. p28. 














PRAYER OF THE ASSYRIAN KING ASURBANIPAL, 
(CIR. 650 B. 0.) 
By Janes A. Ceara. 
(ead detore tho Philologioal Soctety of the University of Michigan.) 


‘The following prayer is inseribed upon a clay tablet, K. 1285, which is con. 
tained in the British Museum collection of Assyrian antiquities. I copied the 
tablet in August, 1802, together with many more during that and the present 
‘year, some of which I hope shortly to publish. When I undertook to publish and 
tianslate this text I was not aware that any translation of it had been given, 
except the one mentioned by Bezold, Oat., by Oppert (Fragments Mythologiques, 
p.80,£), which I have not been able to consult, A few days ago, however, I found 
that a translation of it had appeared from the pen of Mr. Strong in Vol. VI of 
‘The Ree, of the Past (New Series), Mr. Strong promises the text with a philo- 
Jogical commentary in the Proceedings of the Ninth Inter. Congr. of Orientalists. 
‘This volume has already appeared, but my copy has not yet reached me. 

As some of the signs are scarcely legible and the prayer is one of great value 
not only from a religious but also from a linguistic standpoint, T have not hesi- 
‘tated to publish the results of my own work upon it, especially as they differ 
considerably from Mr. Strong’s in the translation. ‘There may be a difference in 
the texts also. Mr. Strong declares that Mr. Oppert’s translation is inoompre- 
hensible in many cases. The notes added are not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
are some of them advanced as the only possible explanation of the words, but 
merely as the ground of my rendering, after having carefully considered the 
‘possibilities in each ease. 

‘Tho religious importance of a prayer such as this is much greater than appears 
at first sight. No one can read this prayer and disbelieve in the genuine faith of 
‘the worsbipper—nor in his deep and overwhelming conviction of sin, nor in his 
simple, child-like trast in a God willing to forgive and guide and at last to save 
etemally. ‘The Assyrian kings are usually charged with an unbounded degree of 
self-exaltation and haughtiness, and the charge is partly justified by the preambles 
{in their historical inscriptions (but even there they are strong, as they claim, in 
the strength of heaven). It is, therefore, interesting to hear the words of the 
great conqueror, and patron of literature when he communes in anguish of soul 
with his God, against whom he has sinned. Here there is « humility and help- 
lessness worthy of some of the most truly penitential psalms. Itis a crisis in the 
‘king's life. As it would appear from the intimations of the context the stability 


6 ‘HEpRAICA. 


of his kingdom is threatened, or the fear of death has taken hold upon him. 
‘Whatever it is, he regards it, as was common to the Semitic mind, as the conse- 
quence of sin; therefore he pleads his guilt and sues for merey. ‘The intensity 
of petition is surpassed only by the free and full forgiveness uttered within his 
soul, or audibly heard in the tongueless voices of the winds. 

It fs interesting to note also the similatity with Hebrew thought found in 
certain passages. Verse 9, Thy lips shall not languish, ete. Cf. y 119: 128, 
‘Mine eyes fail for thy salvation. Verse 8, Thy feet shall not be moved, Cf. y 
17: 96, Thou hast enlarged my steps under me aud my feet have not slipped. 
'y 26: 12, My foot standeth in an even place. Line 10, Thy tongue shall not utter 
the fear of thy ips. Cf. Isa, xxx. 27, His lips are full of indignation, ete. Com- 
pare also vs. 6-8 of reverse, where the king is said to have been set as a babe 
‘upon the knees of the goddess Iitar and to have sucked the paps that were put in 
his mouth, with Isa, zxvz, 10 sqq., where Jerusalem is represented as a benignant 
mother at whose breasts the pious Israelites are to suck and who like little 
children are to be dandled upon her knees. 

Thave called this production a ‘prayer,’ but I have done so provisionally. Tt 
seems to have been composed for some extraordinary oecasion, an occasion possi. 
Diy such as that suggested in the notzs on 1. 12, when the king’s image was set up 





‘TRANSLITERATION. 
onvERSE. 
souptaneatteka naa ina pubur ini rabati 
Tha-st-tlenu-a Ia ittanak-todu napitti-ya 
ski attenaab-parka karrad ilini ahé-tn 
seeoeti melt ASurbini-apal ana urkis ana ma-ttma 
fena)ku atte-ile ina sip ™ nebé 
senabi ina pubur ba-abtent-ua 
7 Gieti) ke =u Aturbéni-apal ana-ka nabd a-di ga-at um-m{ 
8 dptPlka In 
9 anaat{ Sapti-ke Ja in-ne-yu ana mi-tab-bus 
10 Uikini-ka la ta-at-ta-zal giinta Saptt 
TL % enaku de-be-bu tébu attanead- 


12 amattah riticke wiad-dah le-anka ina bit B-BarBar 











sa-nam-ma-e la ina-ru-ta kitdPhka 




















18 Wnabé iktenab-bi maa piike am-mi-u & tébu 
Ud M6 itteneab-bara ana Murkittn 
15 In-an-ka & ab-nu-u-ni itteneab- tu-us-si ina E-BarBar 











16 simta-ke 86 ab-nu-wni [it)-te-at-te-ne-ab-barra-an-ni 
17 mea iki bite ina bit Sarrat kalam-ma 


18 napkiti-ke it-te-na-ab-bareni maa belatsu urrik ™l Afur-bini-apal 
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within the temple, an event which may have coincided with the divine assemblage, 
likewise at the beginning of the year, at which the destiny of the king was 
determined. For such a purpose it would be exceedingly appropriate. ‘The 
king would make confession and supplication and the priest pronounes in the 
name of the divinity the divine forgiveness and promise. 

‘Thero is a suggestion, in the composition, of some of the old Bnglish Miracle- 
plays and of some of the compositions of the Vedas, but, so far as I am aware, 
‘the * prayer” does not fumish a paral to anything we find in either the Miracle- 
plays or the liturgies of the Hindoos. 

‘TRANSLATION. 
onvense. 
(Asurbanipal’s confession.) 
(I) confess to thee, O Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods. 
My transgressions let them not overwhelm my soul. 
.++++.1 present myself before thee, divine hero, among his brethren. 
(As for me), Asurbanipal, continually, forever, 
Ihave cast myself at the feet of Nebo, 
(I am prostrate), O Nebo, in the multitude of my transgressions. 
(Here the scribe omitted the paragraphing Une. 


wre 


oom 


(The divine answer.) 
With thee © Asurbanipal I, Nebo, shall be while days endure, 
8 Thy feet shall not be moved, thy hands shall not be withdrawn, 
9 These thy lips shall not languish for my appronch, 
[0 Thy tongue shall not utter the fear of thy lips. 
11 Seeing that I goodly things will bestow upon thee ; 
12 Iwill raise up thy head, Iwill cause thine image to be brought into E-Bar-Bar.* 


(Divine assurance that kis prayer is well pleasing and that intererssion has 
been made.) 

18 Nebo spake, saying: ‘Thy mouth uttereth that which is good, 

14. Even that which has come unto the divine Urkittu 

15 Thy image, which I have made, is come before me within the sanctuary of 
E-Bar-Bar 

16 Thy destiny, which I have determined, has been brought before me, 

WT Thus: “Grant the desire (2) in the temple of the Queen of the Universe” 

18 Thy life (soul), also, has been brought before me, saying: “His life protong, 
ceven the life of Asurbanipal.” 





+ B-Bor-Bar was a tomplo of Titar in Nineveh (of. K. 128 14,8), and should be read bit 
arrat kaldman, S00 1, and Notes. 
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» ina kiingi-fiu ™it0 Aturbiniapal itte-naabhar ana Mpabé 
20 ike Mtnab@ la trmabtarancni yo-oki 
a fina pani-ka Safir nap8iti-ya pakda ina sun Mbelit 


22 adderni-ka "nabé gat-ra la tu-mat-tar-an-ni ya-ki ina bi-rit bata nu-ti-ya 





28 Staple serki-ku ista pan Mneba bélitu 
2% Ja terpallab ™-ASurbaniapal napSite arkiti ad-da-nak-ka 

2 Maré (dbs ana naplaticka arpak-kid 

2% pi-ya amméa % ftbu ik-tanarrab-ke ina pubur ildni rebdti 





REVERSE, 


iptétt ™ Agurbini-apal arni-ta itte-neab-bar ana "nebd béli-iu 

Saigbarta ina Sép4 Myarrat Ninaa Xt la ilwat ina pubur ilani rabdti 
a ina ke 
ina puchur be-to-mu-ti-ya la tumadiarani ™nabd 
ina pu-bur {n-ya as-si-ya la tu-malia-ra napSéti-ya 





ni M4 Mur-kit-tn kegir le idu-af ina pu-bur ba-te-mu-tiiu 





6 siiberu atte ™i Avurbéni-apal M4 wmabtirka ina li lt¥arrat Ni- 





nua 

7 leku-u atta ml Aiurbiniapal % af-berka ina burki M0garrat Ni- 
muaXt 

8 indi sisit ta ina pike Sok-na thin-niik tind ta-bal-lib ana pa-ni-ka 





9 betemuteka ™-l Agur-bini-apal kid 

10 kid burbiillaati 4 pean ingiti teattearro-ku ina fépoke 

11 tear-zaz ™0ASurbiniapal ina tarsi flint rabdti tunaa-ad ana élat 
iamé 
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(Asurbanipal continuing to pray magnifies Nebo.) 

19 Bowing down in his humility Asurbanipal prays unto Nebo, his lord: 

magnify thee, O Nebo, forsake thou not me, even me, 

‘My life is written before thee, my soul reposes in the bosom of Beltis. 

Tmagnify thee, 0 Nebo, thou mighty one, abandon me not, even me, in the 
dst of sins, 





BES 





(The divine response.) 
‘There answered a breeze from the presence of Nobo, his lord * (saying): 
“Rear thou not, 0 Asurbanipal, long life will I vouchsafe unto thee, 
‘Favoring winds for thy life I have appointed (for thee), 
My mouth, uttering that which is good, shall present thee in the assembly of 
the great gods. 


BRRB 


REVERSE. 
(Confession of Asurbanipal) 

‘The confession of Asurbanipal, his sin is brought before Nebo, his lord, 

2 That which he took at the fect of the queen of Nineveh he did not conceal in 
the assembly of the great gods. 

3 ‘That which with the reed of the divine Urkiten is recorded he did not conceal 
in the assembly of the great gods, 

4 In the multitude of my transgressions abandon me not, O Nebo, 

5 In the multitude of my sins (and) my sorrows forsake thou not my soul. 





(The divine response.) 

6 Little wert thou, © Asurbanipal, when I committed theo to the (care of the) 
Queen of Nineveh ; 

7 A babe wert thou, O Asurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the knees of the 
queen of Nineveh, 

8 ‘The plentiful paps, which into thy mouth were put, thou didst suck, with the 
‘ovo (breasts) thou didst cover thy face. 

9 ‘Thy sins, © Asurbanipal, like the waves on the face of the water, shall come 
to nought. 

10 Like the flowers (?) upon the face of all the earth they shall vanish before 
thy fect: 

11 Be thou strong (=of good cheer), 0 Asurbanipal, in the presence of the great 
‘gods, thou shalt be exalted to the highest hi 











‘Acts 11. 2—And suddenly there camo from heaven & sound as of « rushing mighty 
‘ind aud i filed all the house where they were sitting. 


2 Heprarca. 


NOTES. 

Obv. 1.1. uptanatta—VAND open, Tftinaal, Is,1p.s This is a rare 
and interesting form, only two other eases being known, and they occur also in 
the writings of Asurb., viz, umdanalla=umtanalld (they filled them- 
selves) Asurb. Sm. 2858, and uganall, properly 8 f. pl. form (he Besought) 
ibid., 290.54, of. Del. AG, p.229, ‘The form is intonsivereflexive. The root MND 
open, ILs = open or expose one’s self fully, make unreserved confession. 

1.2, ‘The restoration at the beginning is evident from the last two signs. ‘The 
restoration to be made at. the beginning of 1. 1, one is probably ana-ku, I 
battanu=battinu, A rare formation expressing intensity from bat” (like 
Hob. NOYY fr. By orig. DYY)= great sin, sinfulness, 

1.3 ‘attanabbar=antenabbar=amtanGbar, Iay/"My be before. 
Inbe presented, presont oneself (in supplication). Cf. also Il 14, 18, 16, 18, 19, 
Rov. 1. 

1.4 urki8,—adv. fr. urku, length, Hobr. ‘TIN. For the adverbial form 
with the preposition of. ana dark (fr. d@ru continuance), forever. 

1.5. att(’ila VM) lie down, Syn, rabigu, ndbu; Is cast one’s self 
down, atti’ila=antahil. This passage confirms the close synonymity of 
‘these words. "Tf the passage VR. 62, 61b, which I first noticed in '86, contains, as 
it probably does, this same verb, which, however, may be read galil (or sal ilu), 
Dr. Delitesch's identification of this Assyrian verb with the Hebr. 977) in y. 23 
can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the arguments against it advanced by the 
Arabists, especially Professors Praetorious, Litteraturblatt f. or. Phil, I. 195, and 
Mueller, ZK, I. 857sq. The passage in VR. reads: alpi u imméri birit 
nil(u), the oxen and the asses lie together (awischenweise). The Hebrew of 
tga}, BY NOT TDD 

sony, min3D, o-Oy 
7/37 in the second member, and there is no passage in the O. T. where 577) may 
not be so translated, and more appropriately in some passages (equally so in 
others) than by lead, a meaning ascribed to it by a very strained Arabic etymol- 
ogy. “He causeth me to lie down in green pastures, He maketh me to rest beside 
still waters,” is certainly more conformable to this law of Hebrew poetry, preserv- 
ing, as it does, the figure of the flock in tranquil repose with which the Psalmist 
Degins the distich. The idea of Yahweh's presence inactivity is introduced in v.3, 
For other examples of the verb, vid, Del. AG, p. 292, 

1.7. Tt seems that the seribe omitted the division line between this and the 
following paragraph. The restoration of itti at the beginning suits both the 
context and spa 

18 issana(m) JM change, IVa=in¥énd = i88dna. For the 
change from the palatal § to the dental s of. asale (= aitdlala Salm. ob. 129.) 
Sbalalamassalala, Sallasu(=¥allatéu) asala, his spoil I carried off. 























demands by the parallelism a synonym of 
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inarufa=indruta, Ls /O3, pres. 84. pl-(for dual). Asurb, sm, 125.69 
ul inirrata (=infruta, ingruta) sipa-ka “Nicht sollen murueckhalten 
deine Fuesse,” Professor Delitzsch, AG, 60 also in my “Throne Inser. Salm.” 
“Mhy feet shall not give way.” Zbid., Col. IIL 7, the name of the outer wall of 
the city of ASur is called munirriti-kibr@ti, “the one that causes the four 
regions ‘to tremble;’” see also VR, IIT. 58; VI.72, ete. ‘The general term “wage 
war,” “shake,” may be applied in the passages where this verb occurs, but what is 
the original meaning? May it not be, as Tam inclined to suspect, though TI can- 
not recall any examples of the change, that we have in the Assyr. 7) the Heb, 
and Aram. DD, Syr GH and Arab, £54 to pluck out, draw of, ay, break, 
ete? In favor of this identification, 1) {does not appear in Assyrian ; 2) O79 
does not appear in the other Semitic branches; 3) the change from 1} to 3 in 
Astyrian is a common occurrence in the formation of nouns with prefix 19, of. 
Assyr, nappadu and yaiie, narkabtuand NID, nalbuu, puss! 
See on this subject Professor Haupt's extended treatment in Beitracge z. erm. 
Sprache, Vol. L, p. 188sqq. 4) The change occurs likewise in finals in nouns, ef. 


[PD and Arab. £431, so also in the pronouns and pronominal suffixes e.g. DAN 





and pi3h, but Syr. Gia}. Seo Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 67. 

Accepting the original signification of “strip” and its extended meaning 
“break,” these are applicable in the Assyrian texts, whether im such phrases as 
munirriti kibr@ti, or in the phrases ¥épaka, katG-ka ul indruta in 
view of the ueus loquendi of the Semites. Cf, the use of YD in Hebrow, and 
bepa, ubappi in Assyrian. Cf. Khors. Insors 1. 14; IR. 36.9, matati 
Kalisina kima bagbite udakkiku; of. #2) Nab. x. 12 TDY) sp) and 
they shall be cut off (by the enemy) and shall pass away, 11) being the term. tech, 
for “shearing” like ("9 for “‘shaving;” of. 7793 to shave the head, Deut. xx1. 
12, but also used of the complete destruction of the people, Isa. Vi. 20, ete. 

9. {n-na-ba VMN, In Pros. 3 pl.f. (prop. innahé)=i'naba. The 
‘word is usually found in connection with buildings, “to be in rains,” “fall into 
Aecay,” hence, also, “perish,” “fail.” Cf. IV R. 9.980, 6 birkésu la in- 
na-ba= whose knees do not become weary. 

mi-tab-bu-ri-y"IND, Is, Inf.=mitébura. The prep. ane is here 
‘used in the sense of Heb. 3, ana mitéburiya=in my being present 
in granting thy request. 

10, ta-at-ta-2al JW), =tantézal, Le, 3 f. 8. of. Heb. 913 to flow 
down, distil, then, fig. utter speech, of. Deut. xxxn.2 °NTDN 703 2— 
2 WO? Ws 
" “ta VTA? (of. dimtu fr. MDD of. Heb. 7712 and Aram. NY, 
of. also the Syriae “x. girtu would accordingly mean 




















Of. the Barth law.—B. ¥. 
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fear. ‘The use of the word is @ tropical one though founded upon a physical ph 
nomenon, a8 in Bnglish, we say, “his lips (or face) blanched with fear,” or “ grew 
pale with excitement.” 

UL at-ta-na-ad-da-na ¥[q}=L=antanddan. 
tab—WV ANDI, pres. 1p.=amétab. Of. IV R. 61 (68), 23 b, 
ima eli a-m{-lu-ti la ta-tak-kil mu-tu-uh @néka a-na a-a-Si 
du-gul-an-ni= Put not thy trust in man, lit up thine eyes towards me, look 
upon me, Cf. Del. Heb. Lang. p. 40, and Proleg. S. 177, also Lots. Zig. S. 131, 
The word MM) in Heb-Aram. means ‘to spread or stretch out,” Isa. XL. 
“He stretcheth out the heavens like a tent,” which is raised up as well as 
stretehed out. 

u-kad-dah MW, “go,” “march,” used both of warlike expeditions and 
ceremonial processions. In former sense of. my Mon. Inser. Salm.,p. 24, in the 
latter, note VR 8.98. ‘The 25th day of the month Sivan was a Badabu (pro- 
cession) of the lady (goddess) of Babylon. Of. further IR. 67. 388, and Tnser. 
‘Wad. Brissa, Pognon 87,29 sqq. This latter passage reads: “In Zakmuk, at 
‘the beginning of the year, at the Akitu festival of Merduk, the lord of the gods, 
when Nebo, the victorious son of Borsippa, i8adih ul (i. . enters) into Babylon, 
eto. Of. also in connection with this passage and prayer, I R. 54, 2,54 sqq. The 
place of destiny in UbSugina, the holy-place of destiny within which, during 
akmuk, at the beginning of the year,on the 8th and 11th day, the king of 
heaven and earth, the lord god, dwells, the gods of the heavens and earth approach 
him, bowing down they stand in his presence, the destiny of the future, the 
destiny of my (Nebuchadnezsar’s) life they hear. Of. Jens. Kormol. S., 84 saq- 
Ja-an- (ka): 1anu=galmu, image (which probably meant first, dark shadow, 
silhouette, of. galmu, “black"). Cf. IV R. 22,9 and 10a with 13, 23 and 25a, 
which reads, 1. 28 sqd: Sarru $a ane ba-laf dmé ru-ku-ti Sum-Su 
i¥-Sa-ka(nu) sa-lam-Ju a-na fimé ga-a-ti i-ba-nu ina bit 
Ya-A-Ku (= Adar, Nebo) bitu $a tasilti biduti=the king whose name 
has been determined to live for future days his image for endless days is made 
(sot up) in the temple of Nebo, the temple of festival (and) joy. For the reading 
of the last clause Bit-KA-Ni=bilu 8a tadiltu biduti, see ZK, p.81.7. 
Bit Yo-A-Ku= Adar VR.37.8la.(=Nabd IER 07. 86) 

bit E-Bar-Bar, name of a temple of Iitar in Nineveh into which on 
the 16th of Tebet ASurb. (or possibly his image), in ceremonial garb entered with 
costly and pure offerings, of. K. 1276, obv. This month was sacred to Nebo, of. 
VR. 43, 81 od, 9 Ab-Ba=Nabd ka-68-8{ ab-bu-ti, Nebo, the bestower 
of decision (2) 

13. am-mi-u VMN part="amiyu, “speak.” 

fuUr-kit-tu,—of, Rev. 13 8a ina Ka-an-ni $a ™Ur-kit-tu kasir 
‘that which is collected with the reed of Ur. he did not conceal. ‘The word is 








1. a-mai 
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propably the same as urkitu syn. of arku, Pp"). That a god is intended here, 
‘there ean be no doubt from this verse, ASK. 116,8 Iitar is called muségat 
urkiti =she who causes the urkitu to come forth. But the roferonce in our 
text cannot be to the growth of the urkitu but to the use of it, hence = to 
Kandi. Of. in this use VR.9 a.2,and5.2, bilum i-bi-1i iléni Sa ina dame 
uirgitim {-di8-8i-Bupi-i-ru; ka-a-tu a-mat-ka ina ir-gi-ti ina ¥a- 
ka-ni ur-ki-tdm ib-b ‘The lord, leader of the gods in the heavens 
and earth, he slone is exalted; as for theo thy command on the earth, through 
the establishment of the urkitu is made glorious. ‘There is no conclusive proof, 
but there is cumulative evidence in support of the proposition that the god Nabi 
was the "Urkitu. 1) Nebo was regarded as the inventor of the cuneiform 
writing, VR. 43, 38 6,4, Nabu band sitri dupSarruti, and is called the 
scribe of the gods. 2) Kand is used for “stylus,” in phrases such as: rikis 
Kané (1129, 612.) the bond (or record) of the reed, kimi kané idi (IV 19. 
54, b.) like a reed of the hand (writing reed), because made of wood and 
resembling a reed, or because reeds were used. 3) Kan mibri=the reed 
of mibri; mibru is one of the attributes of Nin-Ib, II R. 67. 66, 0. 4, 
The word mibru is probably to be explained here as meaning “presence,” 
4. e. the recording reed, that which makes all past things present. Tt- may, 
howover, be taken as meaning “‘battlo;” but not so appropriately. 4) Simi- 
larly, Sar-Sar=ina¥pa(n)ti, is an attribute of NinTb (=Naba 1 R, 
BT. 18, 0) ef. Jensen's Kos. ¢289. They are found joined with Urkitu, 
K. 4981, oby. 7 (of. Br. 5164) mu¥égat urkiti. 5) GI=kanu, timtu 
and GI-Hal=bana piristi=%°Naba, V R.43.32.0.d. 6) U-Sim(Rik) 
rkitu, Sum(Si) and 9 fr are titles of Neba (nitukki) occurring 
together II R. 54.72-8, g.h. It is probable that we have an error here, either in 
IIR. or on the part of the soribe and that instead of UR we should have 
Bim. A uotein my text, however, reads: “gut edirte Goetter-List,” Del. Vor- 
teag., 8. 

15. i-tu-us-i probably =itdsi, and means hore, judging from the con- 
text, something like parakku, sanotuary—of. Note on 1.12. itdsi might be 
for it@44i—her (the temple's) itd, but itt means “side.” If it meant “inte- 
rior,” “innermost part” here the construction would be proleptio; but if it means 
something like “holy-place” the construction is natural, 

abnG-ni /M93, ni enclitic after the uterm, of the relative clause. 

Ti. i8i JW, Ts Inv. to have, be. 

bibila. Accus. of biblu, “wish,” “desire.” 

18. ur-rik JON be long, Is Imv.='urrik, prolong. 

19. ka-mi-ig VPDP (varying with 7D and DOD) Heb. POP con- 
stringere, bow down. ‘That the reading is PP here, is rendered probable by the 
following word ki-in-gi-f=kimsi from the same root. ‘The syllable gi, s0 









































cy ‘Heprarca. 


far as I know, is never read with aD. Cf. Deluge, ALS? 130, uktammigma 
attatab abakki, I bowed and sat down, I wept. For DDD see Sm. 1371 
(Del. H. Lang. 49) Sarrani Sakkanaki u rubdti panfka kam-su, 
kings, potentates and inagnates bow before thee (G:ilgamis), and I R. 54, 62a, 
addani VIN). This is difficult form. It seems to be a present formed 
after the analogy of the imperfect with enolitie ni. Cf. Imperfect abar from 
ND and taddana, Del. AG, 2% 18* and 275. addani=andani 
anadani=an’ad(a)(ni). [73 is not used alone in the sense demanded by 
the context, but is generally used in such texts in the response of the god, in the 
sense of “ deliver,” “grant,” and is eo used here, Il, 11, 24. Of IV R. 61 (68), 
Col. I. 21, 38, Col. TV. 87. Whereas, in the same texts, the divine command is 









Berm. 1.8, pf. for paka (p) for pakdat (sing) under the 
influence of the interchange between napikti and napSati 

sun.—St.C.sunu. Ur, Del. ALS® “Das Untenbefindliche bei Menschen 
uThieren.” Das Obonbofindliche, i.e. bosom, embrace, is better supported by this 
passage and others, of. IV R. I. 36 and 3%, where Ur is translated by udlu (or 
tamlu), ai-sa-ta ina ud-li améli ru-4, the wife in the embrace 
of her husband they cause to tremble (or the wife from the bosom of her husband 
they turn away), II R. 35, g. h. 63-70, ardatu Sa ina sun mu-ti-a 
ku-uz-be (=ulgu) Ja il-pu-ta—ardatu seine sun mu-ti-Sa 5u- 
bat-sa le i8-bu-tu, the maid who in the bosom of her man does not turn 
away pleasure—the maid who in the bosom of her man does not remove her 
garment. (udlu mightbe read here tulu, which AZS? Gloss. defines ‘teibliche 
Brust.”) Another word sunu occurs =Tu+Ku, VR 15, 20, ¢.=S8u-Su- 
Up-Ku, V5, 480. 

23, f-tap-la—W/9DN answer, Ts Impf. =itapal =i'tépal. 
i-ku.—Syn. of Saru, of, Bron, 5622 and 5627. 
25, a-pak-kid =apékid, Pres. 1s. 




















REVERSE. 

2 i-lu-at—V BY (?) ef. Heb. OY9, cover, hide = ilft, for ilwut. 

8. kagir—y"¥P collect, Perm. 1. 

5. in—cons. of 6nu=annu (2) sin. _ 

assi—T have taken from a nom, assu sorrow, of. (Gul, be sad, sorrowful. 

7 Ia-ku-u—V R28, 83 sqq. ‘Tur-Dal|du-mu da-ad-du-u| = 
Sir-ru (6f. Sura beginning); gibru, smell; la’, weak?, and la-ku-u 
are given as synonyms. 1eké means, therefore, and as the parallelism here 
requires, litle, young. A comparison of this list with that in II R. 30, 29-49, 
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where da-du occurs, 1, 41, suggests that both du-mu and da-ad-du-u, 
above, are Semitic; du-mu might well be derived from DY (D197): ef. infant. 

& ir-bi—v2Y, enlarge, increase, irbu, fullness, abundantia, 

wi-ni-t izé from zizu, Hebr. tf. The Hebrew word occurs three 
times in the Old Testament. Following Kimchi and Abuwalid it is translated in 
‘ys. 50: 11; 80, 13, “wild beasts,” in R. V. and A.V. The LXX. has in the 
first place dpaérns (beauty), in the second povsés dypioc (solitary) or wild beast. In 
Isa. LXvi. 11, the LXX. translates nao#és “breast,” the A. V. and R. V. translate 
“abundance,” the A.V. giving as a marginal rendering “brightness,” evidently 
considering the word as probably the same as #¥. Gesenius Woerterb. gives 
“Fiille,” and adds: “Die Bed. Euter lisst sich nicht erweisen.” This passage 
in Assyrian settles the meaning of the word, for here it can mean nothing else 
than pap, teat. “The full zizé which were placed in thy mouth thou didst suck.” 
‘sa, LXVI. 11 reads, then: “that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts 
of her consolations, that ye may milk and be delighted with the paps of her glory.” 
By an elliptical and synechdochical construction the word is used in our text in 
‘the second member of the parallelism in the sense of “breast,” “ with two (breasts) 
thou didst cover thy face.” Here zizu is used in the sense of Saddu. In both 
places where the word occurs in the Psalms it is used by the same poetic figure 
for “beasts,” but it is only by synechdoche that it can mean “beast.” Ps, L. 11, 
‘I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the teats of the field are mine. 
Amik Vy, suck. Impf. Is. ta-ballah 739M cover, 














= tabélad. 





i-la'-u ¥fTN9 to be without strength, vanish (ef. Heb. NP, Ar. N47 and 
Arab. J. vid. Del. Proteg., #138). 

10. bur-bi-il-la-a-t{—plofasing. burbiltu(?), Have we heres case 
of dissimilation bur for bul from a root 913? 

ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku.—/ PN cease, fail, pass away, Is Pros. 3f, tatts- 
ruku. The forms i-tar-ra-ku, IR, 42, 19; HIT R. 14. 21, oto, should be 
read with & not i; s0 also it-[a]rik Del. 128 ADS3, 104). Delitasch, Haupt, 
‘Jensen, JN. 

nL Taeacine be strong = ta’ azaz (= thza2) Pres. 2.8. 

tuena-a-ad.— WN.) Ii = tuna’’ad. Th usually converts the intrans. 
verb into a trans. This cannot be the case here in view of the following Prep. 
ana, which the verb, when actively used, does not take. 

@lat Sané.—For this reading of An-Pa of. Bruen, No. 481. This reading 
depends upon the rendering of the verb. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 2, 1898. 
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a BAT AT FET ART RT MATER ORT AT pe Ep ee 
OF MET Bar TRS be 
SEPT RET Oger ABE BRT Bak MI Por ER Jo 
Me TMT ae TPT TD Sm tt AT 
AVY wey sr ap He eT SRP RE 
OT ORT OK Het pet oe <4 

Teta ID Me ORR WF OR BB TR 
2| 50 WO SAEIRA Pe Pe ETE ERE I AT ETE oe ap 
2) EAT Te Se7 eR Dee ETL ATC er Qe TL 
of eT MEET PETE NE Sa RPT egy Tee 
a) BOW RT ORT ey ey a BET MTT ey ET ET 
ALT BBE ADE MT SM At ee TOT MT TT 

alr Pe Oe BST BPE Re et a MEY BA BAT ATR 
AVES aay AT AT Bt HR ze TEA JT TTT 
ET py pe RET 1h < be ba AT A RMIT] 
A) ss) EIT veep pe BET <A AP REI PET ETT ALTE oT BE 
AST TORR Bee eM px oem OT 











(ETA _Yoore= PETE ay RENT AT eo Atte JR AL YE MOR ET on DEY ERT TAT 





an) vega eA PT ilier HER Ler Qe BATT AS A AE TE AT OE ET 
e) ET bate spree aay HET EEO BT ot Br HER <b 
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Zi, (a9 Cher ents 


40) 6 MET Mt OC EIT eT BS Tee ORT ee MET IT 
LET Be ET OEE Bek METAR BT oF BG ee 
ie ih Oo oe a ae 

af PET ET ATO BG Trott BER MTA Yee a BRT BY Br TEE 
af BO oe ART Yr BENT NTBE Yee ERT wT RT 
2c) A BET bo Te Tete ne RTT ERR PE PE TE ook Tl 


Reese 








A) Barger oer vot Abe oY BIE HEX ast AT RT ATT A TH MAS FEB PO 
a) eer BET SET OAT BRET FT BET EDT Hepa ETT TT Ba Tre] 
8] ere ee EST hor TER SOR OT REET HET ORDA I Jetr ne HOT 
a) OB Be ade) BERET Sth ot RT 

Le SEAT A Bie ay eee METER Sy pear Mae Yorn BEY 
6] REO dese oA ET RED Tree A TE BEST ETE EMEP ORRT MOF BED rH Bet 
of MET RY < ser SET YA pe Ty Bt ey PERT RR DT eT BRET Hit SET 
Ra Eg eau ome a PRT NR PAT APT A RGA PET OT 





9.| FA BS oe Ser egy Ve A BOW SETHE MITT REMY TORE BE HET deer 
BO BST YF ae eg Pe 4 TT OT RSG ET 
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SENT PBN Fy solr Ld Be Web Me EE OE Doe Bo Yon MEET AP YY BL 
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PREPACE, 

Tny a rion quo d'exceptionnel dans 1a publication que les Hebraiea ont si 
libéralement accueiltie, Le sujet traité, co sont les exeeptions do Ia langue arabe 
La langue employéo par Vautour indigtne, c'est Varabe, moins familier certes aux 
leoteurs de cette rovue que Widiome auquel ello a emprunté son nom, Enfin co 
n'eat point dans des circonstances régulidres qu’en 1871 j'ai 6¢6 amend a copier le 
manuscrit unique Add, 7016 du Musée Britannique & Londres!, Sétais resté a 
Paris jusqu’au 19 avril, plus résigné a volr les Prussiens en Prusso qu’on Franco, 
Joreque In Commune, un moment triomphante, voulut m'imposer un uniforme 
sgalouné et des fonctions aussi dlevées qu’ épbéméres. Dans ma fuite, jo fnis par 
arriver & Londres et par m’abeorber dans '6tude pour oublier la guerre civile qui 
menagait de Ia ruino ma patrie meurtrie par V'invasion et par Ia guerre étrangére, 
Mon esprit inquiet ne pouvait trouver Je calme que dans un travail de courte 
haleine, pou fatigant ot n’obligeant ni & des réflexions profondes, ni & des recher- 
hos compliquées dont il se sontait alors incapable. Qui m’ett ait que mon éaition 
du Livre de Sibawaihi, alors & peine 6bauchée, aurait para toute entidre avant 
Yopuscule d'Tbn Khdlawaihi que je copiais alors, d'une part pour guérir mon 
agitation fiévrouse, qautre part pour servir de pibdestal au monument que je 
comptais élever au plus ancien et au plus remarquable des grammairiens arabes? 
Quimporte d'ailleurs cette priorité? Les compléments valent bien les intro- 


ductions. 
1 


Abo ‘Abd Allth Alffousain ibn Ahmad, eumommé Ibn KhAlotya ou, 
comme vocalisent les puristes ontto les Arabes, Ibn Khflawaihi, c'est-I-diro le 
Fils de celui qui ressomble @ gon oncle maternel, naquit A Hamadhén, dans le 
DjibAl, Nous ne sommes pas informés sur Ia date précise de sa naissance, mais 
lle west assurément pas postérioure & année 900 de 'hégire (912-018 de notre 


3 Ne, DRXXVT, dans 1 codieum ortentatum Muse Britannic; para tcunda, coateee 
arab ampletiens p28 fol a 





Inn Kutiawanm, Les excEPrions DE LA LANGUE ARARE. 69. 


gre), Poutétre, pour la fixer, faut-il remonter de deux ou trois années en aire, 
mais c'est dans ces limites étroites qu'il est permis d'hésiter. Ibn Khdlawaihi no 
‘voulut pas rester, colon son expression, “‘prisonnier du froid” @ Hamadhdn, 
Cette ville, comme il dit encore, “un paradis en ét6, était pendant Phiver un 
véritable enfer.” Son tempérament n'elt pas supporté un séjour trop prolongs 
dans.un climat homicide, au tnilfeu do brouillards étemels.* De 814 (926-027 de 
notre dre) il quitta sa patric pour aller continuer et parfaire ses tudes auprés des 
‘maltres en renom qui enseignaient alors a Bagdadh, 

Esprit ouvert et curieux, Tbn Khflawaihi ne voulut négliger ancune branche 
des sciences musulmanes. Il n'eut que Vembarras du choix parmi les professeurs 
éminents quattirait encore, comme par un souvenir du passé, Ia capitale du 
Khalifat Abbaside, Al-Moukiadir Bildh, qui détensit alors un pouvoir chan- 
‘cclant dans ses mains, restait indifférent sans hostilité au mouvement que 
son fils Ar-RAdt devait tro le demier parmi les khalifes & favoriser en s'y 
ascociant* Les savantsillustres qui présidérent & Tinstruction 4 un éléve telqu’ 
Ibn Khélewaibi furent, pour le Coran Abmad ibn Mott! Ibn Moudjahid al-Moukri, 
et Abo Sa'ld AlTasan As-Striff, pour la grammairo et les belles-lettres Abot 
Bakr Ibn Doraid, Nittawaihi, Abot Bakr Mohammad Tbn al-Anbirl, et Abot 
‘Omar AzZAbi, pour les traditions AboQ ‘Aba Allah Mojammad ibn Makhlad 
ibn Hafg al-Atttr ad-Dotst* ot d'autres dont les noms ne nous ont pas été con- 
servés, Il fut initié ot gagné a Ia doctrine SchAf'te en lisant & haute voix le 
fameux Abrégé d'AlMouzant sous la direction ’Abot ‘Alt Al-Houssin ibn ‘Alt 
ag-Sitig de Nishbotr, un chef é’éeole qui voyageait de ville en ville pour faire une 
propagende active et pour gaguer des prosélytes.* 

Ton KhAlawaibi devint de bonne heure une autorité reconnue en matiére de 
traditions. Ce fut le sujet d'un cours trés suivi qu'il ouvrit dans les dépen- 
dances attenantes & la mosquée Rouglfa de BagdAdh’. Ses lepons curent "hon- 
nour détre transcrites et publiées par son contemporain, Abo ‘l-Faradj Al- 
‘Mow'até ibn Zakariy4 an-Nahrawént, qui fut pendant quelque temps kAgi du quar- 


1 Vors Ton KbR'awalhtcltés par Ath-Tha'libt, Vatimataa-dahr fi schoward al‘atr, enoyclo- 
‘pédle doin potsie arabe au quatriime sigelo do Vhégire (Cdition de Damas), Jp. 7. Hamme 
PiteraturoescMohte der Araber, Vp. 4th a traduit d'autres vers d'Tbn Khllawalhl sur lo mém 
sujet d'apeds le Radi alabrar a’ Az-Zamaikhecharl. 

‘Tnarbier de Moynand, Dietmar ofographique, Matortue et Utedratre de Perv, , 01-108, 

__ tAsSoyotit, Clases dea rammatriens, manusorlt do Paris, supplément arabe 68, fol. 118 ¥°4 

ianusortt du Stusée Britannique Or. Ul, 101.2003; Hammer, Lleraturgeachtehe der Araber, V» 
p. 42; Fldgel, De grammatiachen Schulen der AroBer,p. 20. 

“Cin APTigjath, AL-Poktrs, p- 68, Goumbre nombre de choses ol Ar RAY tormine ln sérlo 
‘dos Kbalifes ADbasidos qui les ont tattes. 

‘Flgel, Die grammattachen Sehulen, p.280, mprim6, pour Ia mort d'l‘A¢ttr, 201 an lien do 
au. Lavraie dato est donnéo par Adh-Dhahabt, Liber claseum (6. Wastenteld), 1. p89. 

‘eB: Wastentela, Der Im drm -SehA#t (GSttingon, 160-180), p- 185 et 173. 


ootexta Assoyott douné per Faget, lo. cl rere Ride] ale avila 


teadut “dans la mosquéa du vondred de Médine." Sal appess que Rigdadl ost etune 
formule abet pour pSul] RAgdve “in Vie ds px Yun de nome de Mags. 
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tier Bab atk & BagdAdh.’ Le oélébre hadith Abod ‘Amr ‘Othman ibn Se‘id ad- 
Dant qui naquit & Cordoue en 871 de 'hégire (081-982 de notre are), une année 
aprés In mort d'Tbn KhAlawaihi, rapporte que celui-ct était allégué comme un 
‘garant str des traditions authentiques, entro autres par deux de ses mattres 
“Abd al-Moun‘ia ibn ‘Abd Alldh (peut-ltre ‘Oubald AUdh) Iba Galbotn a? Alep,t 
et AL-Hasan ibn Soulaiman, 

Mais, pour justifié que fat le renom a’ Ibn Khflawaihi vu la streté de ses 
informations sur les paroles attribuées au Prophéte, c'est & un autre ordre de 
recherches qu'il doit docouper une place éminente dans Ia littérature arabe, 
Ton Khblawaihi s'est jet6 aveo passion dans le conflit qui avait éclaté & BagdAdh 
entre les deux éooles de grammairiens qui s'y disputaient Ia suprématic : les par- 
tisans rigoureux du vieil arabe qui voulaient lo préserver de toute atteinte, 
comme leurs précurseurs de Basra, n'admettant aucune transaction et opposant 
au flot montant de arabe vulgaire leur opposition impassible dans laquelle fls 
préféraient q’étre engloutis quo de oder un pouce de terrain ; d'un autre obté les 
isciples de Koda, poussant la tolérance jusqu’a la capitulation, admettant et 
expliquant les modifications du langage, tournés vers lavenir plutdt que vers le 
passé, acceptant avec trop d'indulgence leur défaite sans combat, Ibn Khéla- 
waihi fut un des premiers & comprendre que Vintransigeance des uns présentait 
pour la pureté de Ia langue ainsi envahie par des éléments corrupteurs autant de 
dangers que Ia complicité des autres. Il no s'affilia d aucun des deux partis et 
chercha & tenir la balance entre In timidité des arriérés et les hardiesses des nova- 
tours. Ses tondances Ie rendirent suspect surtout aux conservateurs, et un 
des plus oélébres d'entre ous, un éléve fidéle d’AL-Moubarrad, Aboot Mobammad 
‘Abd All4h Ton Douroustawaihi (ou, selon Ia prononciation persane Ibn Dourous- 
tofiya), le xéfuta dans Yensemblo et dans les détails de sa doctrine Linguistique.t 

En quelle année Ibn Khtlawaihi émigra-til de Bagdidh AAlep? Lattaque 
abn Douroustawaihi qui mourut 4 Bagd4dh en gafar 347 (mai 938) entelle 
quelque influence sur les résolutions 4'Tbn Khilawaihi? Sans pouvoir fixer do 
date précise, nous savons qu’ Ibn Khilawaihi s'installa dans Alep sous Ie premier 
do ses princes HamdAnites, Saif ad-Daula ‘Alt ibn Abt "l-Haidjf'Abd AllAh, Or 
celui-ci ne conguit définitivement Alep qu’en rabt' second 836 (octobre 947) pour 
y régner jusqu’ & sa mort en gafar 856¢ (février 967). Au milieu des guerres et 








2 Ibn Kballktn, Biographical Dictionary, IL, p. 84-18. 

Sur Ad-Dint, qui vécutd Diniya en Bspagao et y mourut en 4 de hégire (082 Jo notro 
dre), votr Adb-Daahabt, Ldberclamtum (6a. Wastonfeld), IU. p..-18; AlMaggart, Anatictes pour 
err d Uhutotre &'Bxpagne, 1, pp. 0-861; Slano dans Ibn Khalilkta, Biographical Diellmary, 
IIL, p-48%. Co ut eans doute d Migr qu'il regut les lepons 'Tba Galbota; voir F. Wostonfeld, 
Der Inde etSeni', p. 200. 

‘son’ Abt Ya'golb An-Nadtm, itd al/thret,p- 8h. 

41d, Oia, 7.6. 

Ton Khalili, Btographtet Dictionary, Ty p24. 

‘ibn Khali, Biographical Dictionary, 1... 0-98; Proytag, Selecta ex hiatorta Halt, 
pexrv, ot Gauche der Hamdantden, dans la Zeuachrft der dauts. org. Geadllchaft, XI, p. TE 
eas. 
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dans ses expéditions, Saif ad-Daula, podte lui-méme, aimait a s'entourer de pottes 
et do littérateurs. Lorsqu’ll rentrait dans sa capitale, c'était pour y rencontrer 
les hommes de talent ot de mérite qu'il y avait conviés. Tl aspirait a en faire le 
contre d’ot les beaux vers et la prose classique so propageraient en Syrie, Ibn 
Khilawaihi se laissa attirer sans résistance & cetto cour, ot Yon se piquait de 
Tangage élégant, ot les faveurs étaient réservées aux artistes maniant avec le plus 
@habileté Vinstrument fatigué de Parabe littéral, aux érudits qui étadiaient les 
phénoménes de sa vie menacée. 

Co fat doute peu d’années aprés son avénement quo Saif ad-Daula s'assura 10 
concours de ce conseiller littéraire, dont il se constitua Véléve,? qui lui révéla 
les secrets do Ia synonymique et du vocabulaire, Tb Khflawaihi ne quitta plus 
Alep, ot il était considéré comme un maitre, oi Yon se rendait de toutes les con- 
‘trées pour Tui demander des avis et des enseignements* 

Certain jour, Thn KhAlawaihi subit In visite d’um obstiné qui étudiait la 
grammaire depuis cinquante années et qui sollicitait son appul, n'ayant jamais 
réassi a fairo redresser es incorrections de son langage, Cet homme réput6 
incurable fut guéri par les soins d'Tbn KhAlawaihi.t 

‘Une anecdote curieuse montre combien Ibn Khdlawaihi devenait intraitable 
jusgu’ a la violence, si Von s'attaquait & ses convictions Inguistiques.* Lorsque 
Saif ad-Daula résidait dans sa capitale, il présidait tous les eoirs des assemblées do 
poites et de savants qui, en sa présence, engagaient des controverses. En 846 de 
Vhégire! (957-958 de notre ére), & Pune de ces réunfons quotidiennes, une discus- 
sion stengagea entre le célébre potte Al-Moutanabbi’ et Ibn Khilawaihi, Al-Mou- 
tanabbi’ a eu le privilége des haines implacables et des jalousies acerbes. La criti- 
quo arabe a été impitoyable pour son oouvre.* Ibn Khdlawaibt se laisse empor- 
ter par sa mauvaise humeur & s0 servir contre son adversaire d'une autro arme que 
le salam. Saisissant une clef qu'il avait apportée, il s’élanga sur lui, le frappa au 
‘visage, ot lui infliges une blessure dol le sang jaillit & flots sur les vétements. 
Al-Moutanabbi', pour éviter le retour de pareils incidents, quitta sans tarder Alep 
‘pour se rendre a Migr. 











\Ath-Tha'Qibs, Yatimat ad-dahr (Gition de Damas), p. £22, ot anne Disteriel Mutanadds 
und Sefuadaula (Cospag, 18, p. SI-116; Hammer, Litraturgeechhte der Araber, Vp. 48-10, 
‘2 AtheTha’ Abt, Fatinat ab-dahr, Lp. 1; Preytag, loo, clt., XL, Ps 24. 
Td, 100. oft; AeSoyoltt Ctasce dex grammatrient, 100. cle. 
« As'Soyolt, en racontant cotta ancodoto, no dit polnt que a cure alt réustl; 11.4 contonte 
‘do narrerin maladie ainsi quola consultation. Bais lo souvenir do cet infrmo ne se seralt pas 
‘consorvé, st ba Khflavalhi no 'avalt pas guée! de son infrmité, 

"Tn Khali, Biographical Ditionary, Lp. 106. 

+ Fomprunto la dato Wisteafeld, Der Ind eb-SchAR',p-2T8. 

‘Diotorol, Autanabb und Setfuddaula, pp. 2-82, d'aprbs Ath-Tha'Ribt, Yatimat adda; You 
aout AlBeat’, Ae-Soubh almanb’ & Rattypat A-Mowanadbt, manusorit 1401 do notre Supple 
‘ment arabe, siznalé par Sacy, AnDologl grammatteale arabe, p.470; Ton Tagrtbard!, Annales, I, 
1.810; Thn Khaldota, Protagoménea (traduction Slane), IIL, p. 60 et 65; Hast Khitfa, Lexicon 
Dibvographicum, TIL, pp. 81-10; Saoy, Chretomadhie arabe 11. .28; Mutanabbtt Carmina edialt 
Dioteril (Berolint, 186), p. VEIL; Hartwig Dorenbourg, Lee manuscrits arabes de 1 Zscurtal, I, 
pp. 100-01. 

Tha Khalltcta, Biographical Dictionary, Ip. 10k 
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De telles incartades no troublaient pas ordinairement le calme do ces réunions 
paisibles, Voiet lo récit qu'Tbn Khflawaihi Ini-méme donno d'une séance moins 
agitée:! “Un soir Saif ad-Daula demanda aux assistants qui talent nombreux 
si Yun d’oux connaissait des noms mamdotd dont le pluriel £0¢ makzodr.* Tis 
répondirent  Punanimité : Non,—Saif ad-Daula reprit: 6 Ibn Khilawaihi, que 
dis-tu, tol?—Je m’éeriai: Moi, jo connals deux noms.—Quels sontils? interrogen 
Jo prince,—Jo répliquat: Jo no les divulguerai que contre mille dithems, pour qu'ls 
ne deviennent pas la propriété d'ingrats. Co sont, dis-jo ensuite, gahrd'ou, pluiel 
sahdrd, et‘adhrd’ou, pluriel'adhdrd, Un mois plus tard, je rencontrai deux autres 
mots qu’'a mentionnés Al-Djarmt dans son livre intitulé At-tanbih ('Avertisse- 
ment): c¢ sont galfa'ou “terre stérile,” pluriel yalafd, ob khabrd’ou “terre ol il y 
‘aun abreuvolr,” plusiel shabard, Vingt ans plus tard, Je Aécouvris un cinquiémo 
‘mot qu’ Ibn Doraid a cité dans sa Djamhara; sabta'ou “terro dure,” plusiel 
aba? 

Ton Khdlawaihi était encore wn notable d’Alop lorsqu'l déoouvrit ce cinguiéme 
mot, En effet ily reste jusqu’ Asa mort, Le fils ot suocessour de Sait ad-Daula, 
80'd ad-Daula Abod "IMa‘dlt Scharff 1e revendiqua comme une part do Phéritage 
paternel, Ibn Kbéllawath{ continua densoignor et d'écriro des livres a Alep jus- 
qu'au jour od il y oxpira on 810 do Vhbgirt (080-081 do notro dre), 

‘Voiol une listo & pou prés complate do ses ouvrages : 

4 GLaxad GLE “Livre do Vtymo Logi.” 


2 gsi & ued “Les Propositions oountiolles de i syntaxe.* 














1 *Dlotéoa™ (Amdt) €'Tba Khtlawath, relovéoe dana IHistotre a'Alop on atx volumes do 
hm ad-Din Yon Al*Aaim par As-Soyoii, Clases da grammatrtens, loo 

Ua mot arubo eat dit mamdodd " allongs” lorequ't so tormine par un athe long () autvt 

@’un Ranea ; maleode nbrég6" loreq'ressomblo ax mandotd, mats ans hama inal, Nous 

jonographio 'Tbn Khtlawathl sur eos formations. 

pi ‘chapitro slxanto-ix de co alte, qu’ Thn Khtlawatht Gtat areivé 

plus tard d rbupie Jsqu'd butt exomplos, qu'il a générensoment Gnumérts, anne los vendre cher 

commelos doux premiers. Tes deux autorités "Ibn Khtlawalht sont: 1" Abod ‘Omar Sly Al- 

‘Djarmf un tn connalssour ot unchaud admiratous do tbawatht, morten 2% d "hégiro (0-40 do 

notte dre): #o cldbre philologue Zbn Doral, o'estaaire Abot Bakr Mohammad iba Al-Hastn, 


mort on 82 do ’hégire (58 do notro de); votr plusbas, sous IoN*.1. Ta RAL 8, 


‘ont lo dlottonnatre composé par Ton Dorala (Htdyt Kbaitta, Lexie bibtographicum, Na). 
{Le Bibilothique nationale do Parison possddo la secondo moltié dens un excellent oxemplalre, 
‘sous oote 19H du supplémont arnbor vor ausel 183 
4a ADL YoXol AnNadim, KUAb abr, p. 
1, pAb; AmSoyoif, Clases den grammatrins, Loo ells 
“Araher, p. 220; Wistonteld, Der Indi el-Sehaf", p.3T8. 
‘Momo titre quo celu!' do Youvrage a'Ibn Dorald, publié par Wastontela (Gottingen, 1851) 
tousle tire do Genealogth-etymolopliches Hond2ueh; Ton Khalili, Blograpleal Dictionary, I 
Ait; AmSoyolt, Clase des grammatrien (ss, els, loo. lt; HAA}! Khaliee, Lerteon Dito. 
‘raphicumn, N°, 813, Jo suis Atos cotte numéretion Vordre adopts par Fldgel, Die grammar 
chen Schule dor draber,p. 25, Les onze premiers titres, AY'exception du, sont donnée par 
Ton Abt Ya'goth An-Nadita, Retib alr, p. Ol elxidme y Gtant ausel mentionné eéparément 


5 
hs ‘Ibn Khalliietia, loo. olt.; AsSoyotft, loo. cit; Hdjt Khaltfa, N°. 4194. 
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B Yhbsbl OLS “Livre sur le verbo As; bI,” ani signi relover do 
maladie, 
© pull wolel all LS “Livre des sop lectures du Coran.”* 


8 Gt) CLS “Livre du commengant.” 

Na ye Hyer pats hye] LS “Livro inttulé: Régle dow oe 
xions finales dans trentochapitresduCoran.””Ils'agit des vingt-nout dernidres ot 
rates, plus la promiére, la fétiha étuaige par le menu, chaque mot étant Yobjet 
un examen spécial quant & son sens primitif etd ses diverses acceptions?* 

T Boyd ¢ yi “Commentaire sure podme abn Doraid,"poame inti- 
tulé la mafgodra en raison de sa rime en 4. 

8 Ogdeully yyraiell SUS “Le Livre do Pati do prolongation non suivi ow 
sutvi du hamza.* 

& WIS LS Le Livre des divers ali.” 

0 SESS, Sell LS “Le Livre du mascolin of du fémini.”™ 

UP GuaS LS “Le Livre intitulé: I n'y a pas." Crest le traits consacré 
aux exceptions do la langue arabe que je public. 

12° qual} wlel all § Qdwl! “Woriginal relatit aux sept lectures du 
Coran.” “Nous avons déja rendontré un titre analogue sous le N*. 4, Original 
nen est pas une seconde éaition, mais mo paratt bien plutét étre le commentaire 
qu’ Tha KhAlawaihi composa surle Regal! (SUS de con mattre Ton Moudjthia.* 


1 AnSoyot oot 
2h Kall, oo: lt; ABSoyot oo les May halt, N10 

"Yon Kalli, toe ft ole texte port GLEN ay Byyaw a3 tyal GUS 

on de ham 23.10, tie ~ ages eaoe son uno Saptes 
Fckavre etlonx:" Jone exis comment M. de Slane a été amené pale, dana va traduction 
Sglis, du Kidd alse come dun ourrago foo Kiliarah qui aura 6 omis par 
Hua Bhabte. Gear oapris io biblograpbo tare Weston bélamrapheum 1p. M909 Que 
‘nous avons indiqué le contenu doce traité. Ce traité, mentionné aussi par As-Soyotft, loo. olt., 
‘unt undo Brtabaique ol stots Adatamonta 90. 

“Sur cetia potato rl don Minot aot le, noes qu’ Aleve do age, vole ast 
alta, Ny ot Fon Oa tart par N. Dolae aula, 18. La commentaire dongs 
{ion Ehllovett xt au moins on doo exonpiures Ala Dibathaqoe royale do Decay volt 
‘niward Yosschnsn p20. Bur exemple do Leydo, vote Deny, Catala 1. econ: 
‘mentaire était connu d’As-Soyotft. 

‘tba Khali, ogwpheat Dictonary, 1 Aft: AxSopol, ase dee grammatrens, oe 
ct Hag alt, aston bograpcuny Ne 0810- 

ba Ktalkan o¢ Ae-Soyod oe; NA Khalifa, 1048 
‘Hien Khali ot Asdoyol lo. tt Hug! Khalifa, 31048 

‘Ton Khelifida ot o-Soyotlo. lt; NOldke, Geshche ea Gora, p28: HR halite, 
sous le X11 at avoir post un commentaire Tha Khtlawalh sur le Rawal] GLLS 
“"ivze de sept reconsions” par Ton Mowdithd. gel a meatonné Apart, sous oN, 6 
comeatate en datnguant do orga 














4 ‘Hepraroa, 


18° Compléments aux 990 paradigmes des formes nominales énumérés dans 
1 Livre do Stbawaihi.t 


14 Qual olga “Les noms du lion.” Ton Khilawaihi n'en compto pas 
moins de cing cents." 

18° yyddall Juss “Lo panier arrond sans doute un reoull de onsets 
¢¢ de préceptes, comme los autros ouvrages portant le méme titre, 

10° RAL! aye b mayhis F pas Cy" Commentairesur le Podme de 
‘Nitfawaihi relatit aux étrangotés du langage.” Ton KhAlawaihi a fait la remarque 
quo le grammairion surnommé Niftawathi (lo naphté) est le soul savant qui se solt 
appelé Abod ‘Abd Allah Tortitim. Co “fils do Stbawaibi,” comme il a été 
Aésigné A cause do sa soumission absolue aux doctrines du Livre, était né A Wasit 
en M4 do Phégire (858 do notre dre) et mourut A Bagdddh le six gafar 898 (quinzo 
Janvier 985), Tn Khdlawathi !'y avait sans doute connu personnellement et avait 
66 ainsi amon6 a. commenter son podme lexicographique.* 


at JS) LS “Livro intitulé: La famille du Prophite.” Cette mono- 
‘graphio ext divisée en vingt-cing sections. ‘L/autour n'y a rien omis d'important 
ot s'y ext ocoupé des douzo imims en donnant los dates do leurs naissances ot de 
leurs morta, en mentionnant leurs méres. Ce qui I'a pouso6 d lea comprondre dans 
‘on expos, cst, ainsi qu'il Ya dit Iui-méme, que parmi les sections de a Famille, 
do la famille de Mohammad, sont les Haschimites. 


18° GUUS} SLs «raité dos surnoms honorifiques.” Le titre dit sufisam- 
‘mont lo sujet do co manuel, sur lequel nous ne sommes pas autrement renseignée.* 
10° wpa WLS “Livre dos dix.” Sont-ce les dizains du Coran, espioe 


de strophes compostes chacune do dix vervets, s'agitil des objets généralement 
groupés au nombre de dix? Je Vignore; en tout cas, co n'est pas un traité darith- 
métiquo sur les dizaines, 


1 tralté @'Tba Kawah état sans douto dans lo gonre dos additions 4'Abot Bakr Az- 
‘Zoubaldt,intulées KUdD abitdardk, quo M. I. Guldl a pubiiées (Romo, 18%). Haft Khalita, 
a, phuologue éeyptien du onsibme alle, qul 
‘considére lee additions d'Tbn Khlawalhi comme peu nombrenses ot mal ordonnéos. 
Tou Khali, loo ot; Hdajt Khaltfa, Nos, 68 et G80; Z. Goldsthor, Atwhammedanteche 
‘Studien, 1p. 218. 
Fidast halite, No, e854. 
Ton Kalitta, Blographeal Dietary, p27, 
Hilajt Khaitta, No. 0480; Fidgel, Die ramimatlchen Schulen der Avaber, p- 28-21. 
1. p. ABT, ob Jo no seis quel“ malrago” a troublé lo 
‘asouréo; Hag Khaltt, Xo. 888. 
hast Khalifa, No. 98%, On peut #0 rendre compte do Ia manldre dont los Arabes onvi- 
un tal aajet en lant les chapltres IX et IITd’Ath-Tha'by, Late al-ma'drt,p.118 
‘ans V6aition P. de Jong Leyte, 1). 
*HNjt Khalifa, No. 10810, 
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20° Commentaire sur Ie Dydvelly spsaiall GUS “Livre do lit de pro- 
Jongation, non suivi ou ivi du Ramen” (ct. 6), par Abod "L'ADDAG Ahmad sbn 
Mohammad Ton Walldd Al-Mouhallalf. auteur du live comments avat classé 
sa nomenclature @aprés Yordre alphabétique, Tl mourut en 992 de Mhéice (48 
de notre ére) avant qu’ Ibn Khlawaihi n’eut quitts Bagdadh. 


0 

Lo plupart des oeuvres d'lbn Khdlawaihi ne sont point parvenues jusqu’ 
nous. Si jfexcepte "Espagne fidéle aux traditions classiques, la vogue s'est portée 
de plus on plus vers les éerits modernes accomodés au godt du jour et les anciens 
ont 6t6 délaissés, sans souci des originaux, sans ardour a exécuter et & répandre 
des copies, sans espoir de leur trouver une clientile dacheteurs ot de lecteurs. 
‘Une copie @’un vieux livre, qui surnage dans cette ruino du passé, reste foroément 
rune épave isolée, sans qu’on ait chance @’en rencontrer Ie pendant, & moins d'un 
miracle inespéré, Il no s'est point produit pour lo Manuel des exceptions d'Tbn 
Khflawaihi, et j'ai dQ me résigner a publier cette édition qaprés le manuscrit, 
excellent d'ailleurs, mais sans exemplaire paralléle pour le contréler, du Musée 
Britennique, 

Cotto belle copie a &té acquise en 1885. Elle est alors entrés au Musée Britan- 
nique, avee tout la fonds provenant de la précieuse collection de manuscrits 
formée par Claudius James Rich, qui représenta Angleterre & Bagdddh de 1808 
4.1800 et qui mourut en 1821, Cette partio de son héritage fut ebdée au gonverne- 
ment anglais.’ Le volume, coté Additamenta 7516, a été dcrit sous le numéro 
‘DXXXVI dans la partio du catalogue imprimé rédigée par William Cureton.* 

‘Les dix-huit premiers fouillets de co manuserit, qui mesure 26 centimétres en 
hauteur sur 18 en largeur, sont oocupés par un opuscule de Koutroub, intituls 
les Tempa et consacré a Ia la terminologie du ciel, du soleil, de Ia lune, des étotles, 
de la nuit, du jour et des heures, Crest au feuillet 19 que commence, écrit de la 
méme main, Pouvrage dont il a été parlé précédemment sous Ie numéro 11, avec le 
titre signifcatit que je transcris aprés Cureton: Gra! pA S yard els 


er deal or gant! aU dee cot shaw ess Le 
Ep SUI GILL «Livre de oe qut n'est pas conforme a Vanalogie dans Je lan- 
tage des Arabes, oouvred? Abot ‘Abd Allah Al-Housain ibn Abmad Ibn KhAlodya 
Je grammairien.” Ce titre occupe la page entire, lo texte commengant au haut 
de Ia page 19 +, A la leoture Tha Khélotiye, at lieu de Ja prononcistion pré- 





1ba ADI Yayo AnNadio, KUAD alfa p. ; Hast Khattta, No. 10618; Fidgel, Die 
rammattchen Sehulen dor Arader,p. Bi. 

' Rundgruben dea Ortera, 1, p. 28; TV.» pp. 11, 288,45: ©. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts nthe British Mascuth, YL. p. VI 

" Catalogue codicum manacriptoram ortentalium ut tn Museo Britanntco asservantur. Pars 
sounds, oodloes arabioos amplectens, p. 248. 
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conisée par les philologues Arabes Tbn Khdlawaihi, on reconnait immédiatement 
‘une main persano qui, pour accentuer sa résistance, a transformé Ie hd final par 
addition de deux points diacritiques. 

Cette présomption est confirmée par la souscription, donnée aussi avant mot 


par W. Curcton: ps2 ade ghyill Sy dd; doy AU ddl, GLE ps 
pity Gteo J RLe Qing Gy! Rin Id ped pide ole Reet! 


lghel Gesell Wises Gr optic mus Byyill Raydo db 
“Le livro est terminé, louange 4 Allah l'unique! Et nous avons achevé cette copie 
Je vendredi, onze du mois de schawwal, en 'an 704 (sept mai 1905) 4 Damas de 
Syrie, dans le Collage An-Notriyya, Eorit de la main de Ma’motin ibn Mohammad 
Je Persan Al-Istababéint. 

Aprés cote description diplomatique du volume, j'autais A parler du contenu 
‘et A dire d’avance co qu’on trouvera dans le traité d’Ibn KhAlawaihi. Cost 
Vusage d’annoncer ainsi le sujet du livre et la méthode de Vauteur, lorsque Ia 
publication est faite d'un seul coup, ce qui permet d’embrasser d'un coup d’oeil 
rapide ensemble, La situation est bien différente pour un ouvrage présenté au 
Jecteur par tranches qu’on a eu soin de découper en moroeaux assez menus pour 
qu'il puimo les digérer facilement, Il nous a fallu, dans cotte répartition, tenir 
‘compte de coux qui cherchent dans les Hebraica d'autres langues sémitiques que 
arabe, Cotto synthése se dégagera d'ailleurs, comme une conclusion naturelle, 
de ces petits chapitres analytiques, tous congus dans le mémo esprit, rédigés dans 
‘une forme identique, bitis symétriquement sur un modéle semblable, rounissant 
des séries d’exemples parmi les raretés constatées du vocabulaire arabe, Saif 
ad-Daula, le fondatour de 1a dynastie Hamddnite d’Alep, s'il vivait encore au 
‘moment od le traité fut achevé, dut applaudir d cet amas de matériaux riches et 
bien classés, dont une partic avait ét6 divulguéo au cours des séances littéraires 
qu'il avait encouragées et présidées,’ Je crois que le Manuel des exceptions d’ Ibn 
‘Khillawaihi intéressera méme nos philologues d’aujourd’hui et qu'ils m'approuy- 
‘eront de leur en avoir donné une édition critique. 

aris, e017 juin 1862, 





1 Plus haut, pel 
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glis 
hyd oy Le yall ITS Ul! 
or oad Ul ue ol 
Eps! Hehe ye deal 
Hx! Keay 


peel gee a pane 
aU ley | milly ola Le minty SOL, GI dope WU od 
Lot Gysll pS S Ua ys 
Teale he wd I Gy chic LEAL de ye 





Je yl JE ayysh, aia de 





Ps ed GLB Se as ad Le Ld 
Syne TU Y, Use SILI oe as Gad Ue Ja LS Galt 
Bll § UN ES BG Ay GB GE FT pl 
SBE 2 pets oe out 8) 4 bbS Les, As, 
9d LUI Ld, big 68, iS CUS, SE Cad, 
ct Af Naat, Up Sh naps hod ly GIF oy pet tt 
el, She We SY 





3 Goran, xr. 18, 


6 Mxsnasca. 
PASS eed GH FI, ol, ll ve Fab SL 
CAL, patel ab & GSLs GOI, Glens tly 3}, Gall 
LsS clad edly pL, 53 pels jas LEME Si Spell yo 
Wis, Bas Syd Gal bey I GPS Lew, Les Gio 
oust 55 JEL ys, si, Tool, Bye A Sey dey pl 
Gj Was, eld syabs § Shs BL SAT pees g 3b 
Say} ates SQ Gad 131 











cpt pS od Ss JE Ede LLG 

Uy YS enh JB abe fA iso Se day 
syle GLU FAS Oy GUE ob gaitall Joly Gs de 
HG Ula LU SLs pgill Lu) foluat, 


pat Lal sins 








las de pal ya AS Sn dls de LL GL 
oes Maat deST pals oy Bast Eis ree yal 
WE yt BES Ila, oot, ot, Ld ob Guddl, Quid 
Gls Gle jas EL Gl § dll de 5k Lisl yoladt 
is 


ome xlad 2 Coran, xi, 48, 
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el carates) Se ge Saf do ole Le GL 
Ledapsh tot GaN Saye ws yey dal eepe 6 SH dspel 
[4] ae 

Gast yy Ge Ue ts ghal pbs js dated 





DH p21 peF ls al Jb dsjas AL AL. Ll 
eta, Eas ob Gay dit, peut Memeesmrsst 
sel, IIS Awl 

ys ut! Cte fab Sa poral ye ele le OL 4 
FoR Soeu 555 WEF do TN wot HU joed! Gpsll 
why foot, tds dase gia Sool, ii ou, fost, 
pe Y pws ddI LL EL ALA fly pall: tool, by 
BH th, Bye onl ye fb ph tle, iy he gael 
Det le del de hes eal foal, 


Bal, yale ye Gyo BU de pata ye ole Le GL y 
dal wie ye Gis Giye EL Eis pall SS OW 
Gey] Sy latent 





i Gat EE PE Os 


itr GAS MERE BH Gadd 





1 Goran, 33,288 taps LELas, mas Luly. 


100 mare. 
SIRES WE Ya gt EE ol oe pt ds ll Gl, 


lubed, yl & pains ott ol Wal, GUS (clu 


PASS yee! Fh GU Us dk Da de ole LL 

wpe GB bol Se HG Gl Ge LE EE at 
[J<8] Soe Wu Asi 55 
SE Ga5G I Golyal 2bF dy obi 28 05 ede ,! 
5 dae dali de nop uf las dens 555 yoy bi G5 Js 


ba3 bes, op 





GL ye aad yaad Ue diy Sas Sabb VL 
ot Sym as yaaly Betas be ar Seats Shy yall AES una! 
unl 552 deed, 555 yay aly So St Sis GALI ype 
OF bS55 b5ss die AS of ney oly Gar Say 101 I! 
Sesh Syyi dott, daly Syl Uke Slate dyads oly yar cay 
Logie GREY OW ot BF de 355 Lye pG¥ WS je Lut, 


SUI Lo yl US Grabs joa ¥y Jas ¥, dels 9, Jad 


peseaens ee ot a dad de Lb Ob & 
Leith Us GS all Saw yy oy VRE A OBE AE 
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BH Bi At Geb of bi Sof Oy Fes bir sons 
ot obs 
aed LS BLA le Lat ye cle Le SL 
Baty pul SH Ugls BI BUM gle Le pal Gps LS 





oby it doe ah Get dee Gh ty die Gael, iT dae 
ote oD, shes Let PES d oad BY Saye fey ALoh aye 


Gey] basi, gle Babs ol RS el ow 
SpA N Pas Gk] male BL des Ye 
2) oe dual St pals Ul, 


oF B22, 





le 





His slings Quart eld ye 





ale lapel As ol 
[dg] Gade JL Whit oy uits, 


Ba gle le b SL it 

5 Oph BG bg) Sh gus 
ols pt Ub os 3 Khe Je lait wtf 
obaisl Ly ylailé dus Gp oils Lut en Z 

Ray sho ate os, Jabs pth NS Lead ST sytie piy 


him Sith KG Gow Fk YEE he anal oe of doles 


102 Hxpnarca. 
Ga Tal § Soe, 5s deo peda, ache dee Shi, sya 
BLS she alg) yids Il Ubi alas 1s 


tt SS yard dae yas JT le le SL 
yas Gi, Gadd yas goth gol ny 5 JG js GS 
bid pes SA, ppl Io! enol g LT gt gals 
PR LEME pes SGU DUS UG, 093 yal ds le UL 
Lape Side alll Las bee iS i) Sgt pes Ca, 
Sige Ib pag ee Rah ed cas det ee! Usly Luh 
Labs Sua, 

pel IS oad GEM gle HLA ge ele LL 
wa) Spall, Pad Solis, sO ao, 3h SH fe che pal 
det od, die By RS paslaal ye Split sis, als 

PS nd deli, JEL gle had! ys cle Le GL te 
AAS, SUS US ually MEU he ST JELE Jorae yall 
Iymey Leptio Le dal Gre g SNA SU pis 
Capt Woy GLAS, GLAS, HLS Pad GGL I ILS Legertey 


ay x! Ske Balt 


ory X20. 2 Goran, ott 1. 
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& uw passt mals, Wah UELEU ye le Le SL " 
Ras a AE BER I GELS pe 1 pall 
pill eae ESB) alee Ay SEN S45, cine SSL pals SH 








Jot lll, bb cas BY Eh Gb pas PUL 
dele yes dt Lad, sls yes 








Unde ee okies, Sh pls 1 bag 


GEIS, SLD, Sle ye 7S, FS, dead lle S555, 


PSS Spee akan Hopes Lad pe Le SL 

Hh 3F, sto py dal Gp SH S,dse whaey Sour pul cyall 
Jott § SY 2H) lel, BALI § Loder ur ol ele Ll, 
ol cB AM, Labs Le cll, Lead LN 3 cusls G50 
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>CONTRIBULED +QOTES.< 


Corrections to the text of the Monolith of Shalmaneser as given in ‘Hebratca”™ 
Il. No. 8, April, 1886,—Since my translation of the above text appeared, this 
insoription has been translated into German by Dr. Peiser in Keilinschrifiliche 
Bibliothek, Ba. I. pp. 150-174. Dr. Peiser’s reading of kar instead of id I. 9 is 
‘correct, He adopts my reading {-t{-bfr II. 16, This reading, however is incor- 
reot, as there is not sufficient space for the syllable ti. ‘The correct reading is 
e-bir. My readings, II. 28, kaspi....e-Su-ni, 1.28, kakki are all correct, 
‘To the latter Peiser affixes an interrogation mark, In the word e-8u-ni the sign 
Bu is very distinct, Peiser gives e-ri-ni and adds, “so wohl zu lesen.” This 
‘we would naturally expect and I added in my translation a foot-note saying that 
it-was probably a mistake of the soribe. But this is not absolutely certain. 

61, u-ga-w. Dr. Peiser follows my reading here and the w is found on 
the stone, but as the following signs are broken out it is probable that the u is the 
initial remnant of the following word. 

IL 78, muk-tab-li-8u. My reading is almost certain though the sign is 
broken slightly. 

IL. 74, ekallim, Peiser is correct in rejecting my reading ekalli. 

1.89. My corrections ad-di, and IT. 90 Sarruti-su adopted by Peiser 
leave no room for doubt, 

11.94, Si-a-na-ai, The a was written, but it was afterwards out out as 
nothing but the low outline remains, 

In the other instances where Dr. Peiser afixes an interrogation to my correc- 
tions, the mark may be removed. ‘The above corrections are made on the basis of 
4 fresh examination of the Monolith in 1892, 























Jas, A. Onarc, 
University of Michigan, 
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BEZOLD'S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 





‘This volume is supplementary to Bezold and Budge’s The Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum with autotype facsimiles, published in 1892, which 
contains the ¢ezts—printed with Herrison’s type—of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
in the British Museum. The plan of these two volumes is very highly to be com- 
mended. Iam of the opinion that type should be used, wherever it is possible, in 
the reproduction of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. It must be granted that 
printing with type is much more expensive than the autograph method, and that 
itis very dificult to reproduce some of the uncommon forms of the characters. 
On the other hand, it is more legible than the soript of most Assyriologists. It 
makes it possible, also, to determine the exact views f any author on any particular 
passage. 

Tt must be acknowledged that # number of Assyriologists, who autograph, are 
very careless about difficult passages. A little scratching here and there relieves 
them of a great amount of responsibility, and leads, in some cases, to a degree of 
carelessness, which is inexcusable, In the use of type, the author must settle, in 
his own mind, at Jeast, the exact reading of any given passage, but with the auto- 
graph method it is possible so to write a sign, or a combination of signs, as to 
leave the decipherment to the conjectures of the reader. 

Ido not believe that the time has come when a complete translation of this 
literature is possible, and hence the author's résumés, grammatical notes, trans 
Titerations, and complete glossary are much more welcome to the student than the 
attempts of some scholars to give complete translations, which, in the end, amount 
to nothing and only bring disgrace to our subject. ‘The chief work for Assyriolo- 
sists at present, as has been so often expressed by Father Strassmaier, is to bring 
before the public some more of the 40,000 to 50,000 texts in the British Museum 
—besides the other large collections—instead of quarreling over small grammatical 
and lexicographical points, for the settlement of which the data are not at hand. 

Tam, then, in perfect agreement with Bezold as to his plan of publication: 
(1) texts in type ; (2) a transliteration with a résumé of the contents ; (3) a com- 
plete glossary and (4) grammatical notes. 

Twill notice only one or two points in particular. In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danni8 and adannis under the root dan&nu, with- 
‘out further comment. Iam inclined to think that he is correct in this view, and 
would add the following: dannii is used interchangably with adannié in 1, 
65 2, 6; 3,7, etc, Ana dannit=andannit=addannis (K. 519, 3,7; 
K. 582, 3,7, eto.) =adannis (the form in common use) =adanis (K. 485, 9). 





























+ ontmyrar DievouAcr: boing the transliterated toxt of the Cansiform Dispatches between 
‘ho Kings of Haypt and Western Asia in tho XVth contury botore Christ, discovered at Tllel- 
Amarna, and now preserved in tho British Musoura. With full Vocabulary, Grammatioal 
Notes, ete, by Charles Bezold. London: Lusae & Co., 188, 870, pp. xt} 32. 
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In 218, Bezold says: “when a euffix is attached to a noun, the vowel preced- 
ing in three instances is doubled in writing.” Cf. K. 664 (ABLX. [198] 14), where 
we have baziinate-e-su; also 27, 28 -e-Hu; also 31 
Yu. Por the form a-bi-te-e without a suffix, of. K.989a (ABLK. [48], 14) 

Professor Bezold has just been ealled to Heidelberg to succeed Briinnow in 
the chair of Oriental Languages, He has, however, arranged with the authorities 
of th British Museum to continue, for a part of each year, his work on the cata 
Jogues of the Assyrian collections. | He is also at work on an Assyrian Ohrestoma- 
thy, which may be expected in the near future. 








Roper Franors Harper, 


HARPER'S ASSYRIAN LETTERS." 








‘The above work constitutes the second volume of the author's “Corpus Ey 
tolarum,” the first of which appeared in 1802, ‘The value of this work to Assyri- 
ology was emphasized by the present reviewer in a critique published in HEpRa- 
0A, (Wol. VILL, Nos. 3,4). Two reviews of the same work have since appeared by 
Pater Strassmaier, and by Prof. Dr. Bezold, respectively, in Zeitschrift fuer Asayr- 
‘ologie and in Wiener Zeit. fd. Kunde d. Morgent., VILL, pp. 81-89. Both of 
these scholars, whose practical knowledge of the original tablets and of the pro- 
peodeuties of the art of copying and editing clay texts of all sorts and conditions 

ir judement valuable, have gracefully acknowledged the merits of Part 
I. All that was said in connection with Part I. bearing upon plan, method and 
execution might be repeated with reference to Part TL, which furnishes fresh 
evidence of the necessity of a comprehensive study of this branch of literature. 
‘The work of copying, sometimes supposed to be a mechanical production whose 
only requirements are ocular and digital, requires not only practice of general 
character but also extensive acquaintance with the special class of documents to 
be copied. Seven of the texts of this volume were published shortly before this 
appeared by Hugo Winckler in Sammlung von Keilschrifttenten, Toil IL: Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts, Dr. Winckler is not a novice in the art of the copyist and 
yet the disedvantage he labored under because of his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Kuyunjik letters appears clearly when his copies are compared with 
those before us. Exhaustive study of a given class of documents is the best pre~ 
ventive of error. While in the British Museum the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity to collate a large number of the letters contained in Part I. ‘The few cor- 
reotions made were offered inthe critique. With added skill and knowledge of the 
documents we may reasonably assume that the author has in the present work 
reduced errors to a minimum, 

‘From a comparison of Part Il. with Part I. it is clear that the author is acting 
wisely in presenting the texts largely as he finds them. ‘There are many lacunae. 
The restorations, however, can be much more satisfactorily made when a compar- 
ative study of the whole is made possible and a complete vocabulary alphabeti- 
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cally arranged. Not until then, moreover, ean any serious attempt be made to 
translate these often apparently enigmatical communications. In the meantime 
all earnest Assyrian students will find here a field worthy of quiet cultivation. 
‘These two volumes contain not a few linguistic peculiarities, new particles, or 
new uses of old particles. Both Grammar and Lexicon will be gainers. Itis to 
bbe hoped that the author will carry out his intention of publishing all of these 
letters together with those of the Rassam and other collections. This will be a 
valuable service to the science of Assyriology for which all interested students 
will be grateful. 

‘The University of Chicago, in becoming the patron of this work by granting 
the author opportunity abroad for protracted study of the texts and further by 
becoming responsible for the work, sets « good example to other American institu= 
tions which we hope they will not be slow to follow in the interest of science. 

‘We call attention in this brief review to the following points only : 

‘The name of the scribe Gabbu-ana-A¥ur is correctly given here at the top of 
the page though the form of writing in 1. 2, might lead to a division of bu ana 
into Se bar as Bezold Cat., Vol. L,p.118 has actually given it. He has corrected 
this, however, in Vol. IIT, p. xii. 1.8. ‘The scribe is the same in name, at least, a5 
the one from whom we have four letters in Vol. L—K. 624, oby. Il 10, 11, 14 and 
rev. 3, 7, 17, furnishes several examples of the use of ina =, as e.g, in the 
phrase BNI. Ina eitén ammati in these lines becomes the locus classieus 
for this construction. Cf., however, DG, p. 383 where the construction is referred 
to and Esarh. V. 30qa. quoted. 

K, 469 Hage, reads -5a bit-bal-la-ti-Su-nu ina paniya izasu. 
‘The ordinary plof bit-bal-Iu (e.g Salm. Ob.65,98; Mon.IL.61; Asurn. I1.53, 
72, 108; IIL. 88, 59, 68, 69; TIL R. V., No. 6,12, ete.) is bit-hal-1i(1u)(Ja), 
But bit-bal-lu, though originally masculine and used to designate “stallions,” 
seems afterwards to have been applied generally to “riding horses” and to have 
included both the male and female. VR.56,58 ™¥a bit-bal-li ana alini 
In e-ri-e-bi u ina libbi f-imerisisé bit-bal-la la gabati shows that 
the form bit-hal-la was used of mares, This points to the singular bit-bal- 
‘Iu as a feminine as well as masculine. If the singular bit-hal-la-tu existed 
‘we would expect the ending Ati, but not @ as the plural. Of. Delitasch, BAS. 
L.S.211 where he says “Da...-auch Stuton als Reitpferde dienten, kémnte es 
nicht befremden, wiirde man einmal dem Plur. bitballati begegnen.” ‘This 
letter actually gives it. 

‘The reading of tho proper name occurring in K, 565, 1. 14, discussed by 
Delitasch, BAS. II. 60, and read Hu-te-rw is shown by K. 1067 to be Hu-te- 
Bub. Of, Rev. 1.5, Hu-te-ru(Sub) with 1.8 Hu-te-Su-bu. See also 1087, 
1.2, Vol. IE. p. 219. 

‘K. 492, 1. 14, we read ba-ra-me-ma mar Sarri li-is-si. The word ha- 
ra-me-ma is found, in addition to III R. 83, No. 3, 18, i. e. K. 685, to which 
Delitzsch, BAS. I. $. 630 refers, in K.620, oby. 9, in the form ba-ra-am-me 
‘and also in K. 1197, Rev. 3in the form ha-ra-am-me-ma. From this it is 
seen that the syllable ma is encli 

Delitzsch, BAS. 1.219, f. 
suggesting the meaning “chestens,” “‘so bald wie méglich,” and a 
































musses the important word $o-a-ri (i-8e-a-ri) 
TL, 24, 
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CE. in connection with the citations given by Delitasch the following in these 
letters -—i8-¥i-a-ri: KK. 568, 6; 495, 11; 672, Rev. 2 and i-8i-a-ri 654 Rev, 
10,=ina Si-a-ri:—602, Rev. 1,26; 9380, Rev. 18 (in 1. 19 read at instead of 
12); 628, Rev. 8 (followed by ina 1i-di-i8, which supplies the lacuna 983, 9); 
589, Rey. 6 (cf.1.6): ana Bi 495,8; 519 Edge, 18; Si-a-ru nu-bat- 
ta: 626, Rev. 12. and 618, Rev. 8. kal mé Si-a-ri nu-bat-te): ina ¥e-ri- 
e-ti :—1089, Rev. 11 and ina Se-ri-ti 1. 16K. 565 Rev. 1, supports the inter 
pretation advanced by Delitasch, BAS. I. 298 of the word ni-me-lu. Oby. 1. 
10f. reads ina mubbi ® Avur-mukin-paliya 84 Sarru béliya ispu- 
ranadi(ni) A¥ur, Bél, ete, likrubudu (Rev.1) ni-me-il-Su Sara 
be-ili li-mur. i.e. with respect to Asurmukinpaliya touching whom the king 
my lord has enquired of us may the god Asur, Bel, ete. bless him. Hlis desire 
‘may the king my lord bestow (lit. see). It is possible, however, that the nime] 
‘may relate to the king inasmuch as the remainder of the letter gives information 
respecting the days favorable for the march. K. 1197, 10 the word seems, from the 
connection, to have the meaning of “fulness.” Ku-2ip-pu:—see Del., BAS. I 
623, and ef. K, 1204, obv. 12, kuzippi' Sa Sarri il-2u-ku; of. also K, 4780 
Rev. 1. 4:—'m 20 ku-zip-pi (Iaouna) Sarri be-ili li-in-tu-ub ine 
mubbi padSuri, eto. This ast passage strengthens Delitasch’s suggestion that 
the word means ‘ fruit.” ‘To be noted here alsois the interesting form il-lu-ku 
1. 18, and probably also Rev.2. il-lu(ku). See K. 74, obv. 15, il-lu-ku il- 
la-Ku-ni, of. Delitasch WB. p. 484 (this letter is now published). Isl. 9. K. 
1204 to be compared with K. 574, 7 and Rev. 11 and the reading of the former to 
be supplied and corrected so as to read Mat (kur) ba-il? 

K. 874, obv. 9, gives the plural of $ipru, Sip-ra-ni. For the singular of. 
K. 1067, Rev. 8. ‘The reading in Delitesch, WB.,p.484,1. 10 mi-gi-ni is, there- 
fore, erroneous. The interesting letter K. 1274 is addressed to the (royal) astrolo- 
ger by a woman whose name is Sa-ra-a-a and K. 1062 sends greetings of peace 
to “Sennacherib the son of the great king. 

‘Thore are many other points of interest in these letters, e. ¢, the use of 1u 

«lu K. 112.6, whether -...0r, to which attention might be called. Enough, 
however, bas been said to call attention to this important work. The typographi- 
cal work in this, as in the previous volume, merits praise. Occasionally « wedge 
has evidently dropped out as in K, 188,8, which should read ina lib-bi, and in 
1.11 where ma is wanting at the beginning of the line. 

Tawes A. Crara, 
Tritversity of Michigan. 
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Vou. X. APRIL—JULY, 1804. Nos. 3 AND 4. 


THE RELATION OF LEV. XX, TO LEV, XVIL-XIX. 
By Prov. Lewis B. Paton, 
Blartford Theclogioal Semintry, Hartford, Coun. 


‘The similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the portion of the Holiness 
Code which immediately precedes it (xvi1.~xrx.) are so obvious and so numerous 
‘that they must form the starting point of any investigation into the literary his- 
tory of this section of the legislation. Characteristic expressions of H which both 
have in common are as follows,—FON familiar spirits (xx. 815 2x. 6,27), WN 
WN whosoever (VIL. 8, 8, 10,185 <vIM. 6; Xx.2,9), (PON MA? 3 Tam 
‘Yahweh thy God (xvnr. 2, 5, 80; xix. 8 4, 10, 25, 81, 84, 36; xx. 7), NID 
Ope” of the house of Israel (xvi. 8, 8, 10; xx. 2 in Sam. and Hel 
codices), IY My) uncover the nakedness (xvi. 6-18; xx. 11,18, 19, 20,21), 
iON PH walk in the statutes (vr. 8, 45 XX. 29), FUDT infamy (va. 17; 
XIx, 29; 3X. 14), SAN AP go whoring after (xvi. 7; xx. 5, 6), 95M 
SPT OWN profane the name of thy God (xvi. BL; xxx.125 xx. 8}, 
DYD_WI NPM statutes and judgments (xvi. 4, 5, 20; XIX. 97; xx. 22), 
Nw to pollite (xv. 28; xx. 3), DIYY spirits of divination (xxx. 81; xx. 
6, 27), JAN TDA and I will cut him off (xvm. 10; xx. 8, 6), 9935 in 
order that (xvi. 805 2x. 4), WIP my sanctuary (0X. 805 xx. 8), DIIDWD 
intercourse (XVII 22; Xx. 18), NW bearsin (XVI 16; xtx. 8; Xx. 17,19) 
YOY. IIH from the midst of his kin (xvas. 4, 10; xvi 295 xx. 8, 5,6, 18) 
ON HID pay regard to (xx, 4, 815 Xx. 6), 35 IMD) and X wil wet my face 
(xvm. 10; xx. 8, 6), YON ows ye shall be holy (xrx. 2; xx. 7, 26), 1 
$38 WNT for Fam holy (=x. 25 xk-28), Nop to vomit (xvm. 25, 285 =x. 28), 
Sop to curse (xrx. 145 xx. 9), 998 IAP draw near unto a woman (xVEH. 6, 18; 
XX, 18), YIM gender (xvarr. 28; XIX. 19; XX. 16), FF fellow (xxx. 18, 16, 185 
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XX. 10), INV flesh = near kin (xvi. 12, 18, 17; Xx. 19), JIDV JN} give 
thy issue (XVI. 20, 28; 2x. 15), MLA DW observe and do (xvinx. 4, 26, 805; 
‘XIX, 37; XX. 8, 22), 99 confusion (xvmr. 28; xx. 12) NYT ADNAN it is 
abomination (XVII. 22; Xx. 1}. 

‘In view of the remarkable correspondence of the diction of this chapter with 
‘that of the preceding chapters, there would be no doubt in the mind of any critic 
‘that it was an integral part of the Holiness Code, but for the following facts, 
1. It contains no new legislation but simply traverses the ground already gone 
over in Lev. xvm.-x1x, and in Lev. x1., a fragment of the Holiness legislation 
which has been dislocated from its original connection with Lev. xvrt-xrx, 
‘The correspondence of the laws is as follows.—xx. 2-5—=XvIM, 21; Xx. 6= 
‘Ux, 81; XX. 9= x0, 8; xx. 10= xv 20; xx. 1 = xvuL8; xx. 2=xvm, 
16; Xx, 18=xvME. 28; xx, M=xvur 17; Xx. 16=xvm. 28a; xx. 16= 
XVI. 28; XX, 17 =XVOL.9; XX.18 = xvunr 19; XX,19 = XVM. 1289.5 XX. 20 
SXVIN. 14; Xx, = xvi 18: Xx, 2sq.—=xvMT. Bsq.; Xx. 25=Lev. x1 
2-98, 41-455 xx, 27=x1%, BI, 

‘Tho traditional exegesis bas pronounced Lev. xx. to be the enactment of the 
penalties which are to be visited upon the offences enumerated in Lev. xvrt.~ 
Zax, If this were true, it would possibly explain the singular repetition of the 
legislation ; but even then one might ask, why the penalties were not inserted in 
immediate connection with the laws, instead of waiting until the legislation was 
completed and then repeating it with the penalties. ‘The threat of cutting off is 
combined with the law in xvi. 4, 9, 10,144; why is it not combined with the law 
in xx. 5, 6, 17, 187 It is not the fact, however, that 2x. gives the penalties 
of the laws in xvir-xrx. As Graf first pointed out (Geschichtliche Bacher dea 
A.T. p. 77), this chapter fs in no sense a code of penalties to be visited upon the 
offender by the nation, In five cases, that of keeping God’s statutes (v. 8), mar- 
ago with one’s mother’s sister (v. 19a), marriage with one's father's sistor(v. 19), 
distinguishing between clean and unclean beasts and fowl (v. 26a), and eating of 
creeping things (v. 26b), no penalty whatever is prescribed. ‘These laws are no 
tess important than the rest of the group, and if it had been the intention of the 
riter to give a code of penalties parallel to the foregoing legislation, he would 
not have omitted the sanctions here. In seven eases no obligation is laid upon 
Israel to punish the offender, but Yahweh himself declares that he will intervene 
{in judgment. He will “set his faco against the man” and will “cut him off 
from the midst of his kinsfolk” (vs. 4,5, 6). They shall be cut off,” i.e. by 
Aivine intervention (vs. 17, 18). “They shall be childless” (vs. 20,21). AN of 
‘the crimes which are accompanied with these threatenings are of such a nature 
1s to call for the exercise of human penal authority and no reason can be given 
why the writer should not have said, “they shall surely be put to death,” as in 
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other cases, it his aim had been to give a code of penalties. ‘The threatening of 
divine judgment is in no true sense a penalty but is rather an exhortation to 
obedience. 

In seven cases itis said that the offender shall be put to death (vs. 8,10, 11, 12, 
18, 16, 16), but it is not stated how death is to be inflicted, nor is any distinction 
made between the crimes, which are of very different degrees of heinousness ; 50 
‘that the formula really furnishes no guide to the judges in any individual case 
and, therefore, cannot be called a penalty in a strict sense of the word. As Grat 
‘very properly observes, “In all these eases, as in the declaration that the offend- 
‘rs shall be cut off from thetr people, we have no discrimination of civil penalties 
or of gradation in the various crimes, but only the expression of moral abbor- 
‘renee towards the respective offences and of the curse which transgressors of the 
divine will bring down upon themselves.” 

In two cases stoning is prescribed (vs. 2, 27), and in one (v. 14) burning; 
these are the only true penalties in the chapter. How little emphasis the author 
lays upon them, is evident from the fact, that in v. 6 he threatens with divine 
visitation the same offence which in v. 27 he threatens with stoning, ‘These 
three crimes are not as flagrant as many of the others, and that they should be 
provided with specific sanctions, is quite fortuitous. 

Again, if it were the purpose of Lev. xx. to give the penalties for the 
offences enumerated in the foregoing chapters, how does it happen that some of 
the most grievous of those offences are omitted from the ‘list? Although the 
rest of the laws of Lev. xvii. are given, those in regard to marriage with one’s 
mother, granddaughter, and wite’s sister are not mentioned. Is that because the 
author did not regard them as suffliently important to call for the enactment of 
‘a penalty? Why is the consulting of familiar spirits and spirits of divination 
alone singled out from xrx. to be threatened with punishment, while all the 
other sins against the majesty of Yahweh remain unnoticed? This is inexpli- 
cable it the writer of xx. intended to give the penalties for the offences just 
enumerated in XVIL-XIx. 

Accordingly, it is clear that xx. is in no sense a code of sanctions to the 
foregoing legislation, It is not supplementary to xvz1.-x1x. but parallel to it. 
‘It simply gives in another form the legislation which has just been traversed and 
enlarges it with a variety of motives for obedience. ‘This fact makes it dificult 
to think that xx, is an integral part of the Holiness legislation or that the orig- 
inal author of xvir.-xrx. has written this chapter. 

2. Another reason for doubting that xx. was originally connected with xv 
xxix. js found in the difference of the structure of this chapter from those which 
precede it. ‘The methodical and logical treatment of the legislation in Xvsi.-xIx., 
apart from obvious glosses, such as x1x. 20-22, is one of its most marked charac- 
teristios. ‘The precepts follow one another in the natural order of thought and are 
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0 grouped as to exhaust one subject before another is taken up. In Lev. xx. 
however, confusion reigns supreme. ‘The laws make the impression of having 
been thrown together without any plan. The sequence is, Molech-worship, 
sorcery, cursing father and mother, then various sexual crimes, clean and unclean 
meats, and soreery a second time. The only suggestion of plan in this combina- 
tion is that the sexual crimes are grouped together (vs. 10-21), but within this 
‘group the same confusion prevails as throughout the rest of the chapter. In 
vim. the order is perfect and the commandments fall into their respective 
groups with mathematical precision, vir. 6-10 treats of relationships of the 
first degree; 11-15, of relationships of the second degree; 16-19, of relationships 
through marriage; 20-24, of purity outside of the family; and the whole is fol- 
lowed by a hortatory address, 25-80, Here in xx. most of these commandments 
are given again, but we search in vain for any principle of classiftation. Can we 
believe that the two codes come from the same hand ? 

8. Not only is this ebapter unmethodical in structure but it is characterized 
by a diffuseness of style which is quite foreign to the preceding chapters. 
‘The author of xvi-xIx. wastes no words. He states his laws in a compact 
form and, if he gives a sanction or a reason, gives but one and that as brief as 
possible. ‘This waiter, however, ples up after the several precepts a variety of 
exhortations to obedience and threatens two or more judgments which shall fall 
upon the transgressor. Notice how in vs. 9, 11, 12,18, 16 the words ‘* Their (his) 
‘blood shall be upon them (bim)”” are attached to the direction ‘They (he) shall 
surely be put to death,” although this phrase adds nothing to the thought. In v. 
12 there is a triple comment, ‘They shall surely be put to death: they have 
‘wrought confusion: their blood shall be upon them ” (ef. v.14). So also in v. 16, 
‘Thou shalt kil the woman and the beast: they shall surely be put to deat 
thelr blood shall be upon them.” In vs. 2-5 the writer threatens the Molech- 
‘worshipper with death, and then adds, ‘The people of the land shall stone him 
with stones.” Not satisted with this emphasis, he threatens him also with 
cutting off by God. regardless of the fact that if the judgment already pronounced 
be executed, this is an impossibility ; and finally, he extends the sentence to the 
family of the man and to all who aid and abet him in his wickedness. This is 
quite analogous to the redundant style which we have found already in this chap- 
ter and needs no theory of # combination of documents to explain it (against 
‘Dillmann, Baentsch). Similarly in v. 10 the tautology, “A man who commits 
‘adultery with the wife of a man,” and “‘He who commits adultery with the wife 
of his fellow,” does not demand the assumption of two sourees (Dillmann), but is 
simply one more instance of the author's redundancy of style. ‘The same sort of 
‘a double expression of a single idea is found in 10a, 17b, 18a, but in none of 
‘these eases does Dillmann assume two sources for the text. Verse 27 also is 
probably only another instance of the autor’s love of amplification and disre- 
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gard of order. Wishing to lay special emphasis upon the evil of consulting 
familiar spirits and spirits of divination, and feeling that he had not said all that 
was possible in y. 6, he returns to the subject in v. 27 and adds to the previous 
treat of extermination by the intervention of God, They shall surely be put to 
death: they shall stone them with stones: their blood shall be upon them,” a 
sentence which is quite as redundant as any that we have met hitherto. The 
atyle of xx, accordingly, is very different from the direct and terse style of the 
code in Xv11.-XiX., 80 different, in fact, that it is dificult to believe that both are 
‘the composition of the same author. 

4. In epite ofall the similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the legisla 
tion of H which precedes it, there are some remarkable differences which deserve 
to be noted carefully. Most striking of all is the regular use of the introdustory 
formula WN WIN (vs. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, cf. WN WHIM V- 6), 
which is found nowhere else in the Holiness Code. Another peculiarity, which 
runs through the entire chapter, is the use of the phrase 3} W13"7, ‘His blood 
shall be upon him,” or, “Their blood shall be upon them ” (vs. 9, 11, 12, 18, 16, 
27). ‘The expression, with the addition of YF}, is found in Ezek. xvaut. 18 but 
oes not occur in the Hexateuch outside of Lev. xx. ‘The different formula of 
XVM. 4, “Blood shall be imputed to that man,” is worthy of notice. Neither of 
‘the expreosions, “In Israel,” or The people of the land” (vs. 2,4), are used 
elsewhere in H. The phrase, ‘‘ Hide the eyes from,” is not found in II nor any- 
‘where else in the Hexateuch. 

Other cases of verbal difference from Xvit-xrx. are as follows; the eonstruc- 
tion of WD) as a masculine in v. 6 (in 2<viL. 10, 15; XVI. 20 it is treated asa 
feminine), the use of NU3Q) in the sense of regard as unclean,” as in P, instead 
of “defile,” as in H (Lev. x1. 44 xvitt. 28). 

“Even where this author is closest to the style of xvst.—x1x. he shows a freedom 
in the use of the phrases in question which is not found in those chapters. For 
{nstance, he not only says, NYT WND P2D“NN [FN WN), “And I will give 
my face against that man,” which is the regular form in the previous chapters; 
Dut he modifies this into, NIM WIND ND-NN Vr, whieh is not found 
elsewhere in H. He not only says, “I will eut him off,” And that man shall 
‘be cut off,” forms which the preceding chapters employ, but he says also, ‘They 
shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people,” an expression which 
4s unique in the Hexateuch. Besides the expressions of the purity laws in xvz1t. 
4m this shorter parallel we find the additional phrases, “FN Ey (v.10), Mp! 
(14), PYAR ANT 7), TAPO“AN ATA (18), TPT RVR 
(v.19), SOF TOM (v.17), WY OSM (v- 12). These instances show that the 
similavity of diction, upon which we commented at the outset, is only superficial 
and that the writer of xx. has really a much more copious vocabulary than the 
‘writer of 2¥rr.—x0x. 
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‘Furthermore, there is an absence of certain constantly recurring expressions 
of xvit.—xrx. from xx. which is surprising if these chapters come from the same 
hand. /MYT' VIN, without any added words, is a closing formula which runs 
‘through all the holiness legislation ; but, curiously enough, it is absent from this 
chapter. The words FYY neighbor and “PAN thy brother, whieh are so tre- 
quent elsewhere in 1, are also wanting, although there is nothing in the contents 
to hinder the use of them. ‘The characteristic expression ANDY “for defle- 
ment” (XVII. 20, 285 XIX. 81; 3x08. 5), which would be most appropriate in 
this context, is also wanting. 

In view of all these facts it must be admitted, I think, that itis improbable 
‘that Lev. xx. was written by the author of Lev. xvii-X1x. 

In this conclusion the majority of modern critics are agreed, but in the expla- 
nation which they give of the peculiar relation between these passages they differ 
widely from one another. ‘The main theories which are proposed are the 
following. 

1. Graf (Geschichtliche Bilcher, p. 77) recognizes fully the weight of the consid- 
erations which make it impossible to regard Ley. xx. as originally connected 
‘with xviz-x1x., and secks to explain the similarities of style by the hypothesis 
that it was written by the author of xv1t-xx. ata later time and under differ- 
ent historieal conditions. 

‘With this theory the facts enumerated above are as inconsistent as they are 
‘with the theory that scx. is the original continuation of xvmixrx, No reason 
can be given why an author who had already published a complete legislation 
should repeat the same at a later time in a fragmentary form. Even if we grant 
‘that he might have done so, we cannot see why he should abandon in bis new 
‘code the logical method and orderly arrangement of his former code. This the- 
ory fails also to explain why, in treating of precisely the same subjects as in the 
‘earlier legislation, he should change his terse and direct style into a diffuse and 
repetitious one, or why he should give up so many of his habitual expressions and 
make constant use of others which he never employed in his earlier code. 

‘2, Wellhansen (Composition d. Hexateuchs, p. 157), Baentsch (Heiligheitsgesetz, 
1p. 81), and most of the Grafian school hold that the kernel of Lev. xx., the legis- 
lation in vs. 10-21, is drawn from a code which was originally independent of 
Lev. xvi. and thatit owes its present position to the writer of xx. 2-5, 228q., 
‘ho is the editor of the whole code. 

‘This theory explains the doubling of the legislation of Lev. xvi. in Lev. 
XX, but it fails to explain the close correspondence in thought and language 
between the assumed kernel and its assumed doublet, If xx, 10-21 was origi- 
nally independent of xviit., how does it happen that it contains not one law 
Which is not found in xvmt.? One can see how a second code treating of the 
same subject should in large measure contain the same commandments, but one 
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‘cannot see how, if it were independent in its origin, it should not contain ab least 
a few laws not found in its doublet. Baentsch attempts to evade this argument 
bby assuming that the editor of xx. has supplemented all deflelencies in the kernel 
out of its doublet in xvi. and omitted from it everything that was different 
from xvii. ‘This, however, is a purely arbitrary assumption, which has nothing 
in its favor except that it bolsters up Baentsch’s theory of the relation of the 
codes. 

Again, the similarity of the diction of this chapter with those which precede 
ibis against any hypothesis of strict literary independence. If these similarities 
‘were confined to the paraenetic setting, as itis called, and the central code were 
different, then this theory would be the most probable one, but it is not the fact. 
If one will examine the list of verbal and phraseological similarities given at the 
Deginning of this article, one will see at a glance that the similarities are quite as 
‘great and quite as numerous in the code as in the so-called “setting.” "These 
similarities are not of the nature of redactional amplifications, so that one might 
‘conjecture that the editor of the whole had added them at the time of his inoor- 
poration of the code, but they are woven into the fundamental structure of the 
laws and must have belonged to thelr first draft. 

‘Welthausen’s suggestion that similarity of standpoint and nearness of time 
of origin will explain this verbal correspondence is insufficient, for there is more 
here than @ mere general correspondence of language. In many instances there 
is an exact verbal correspondence between the supposed doublets, and this 
points to a closer connection between the documents than that they have orig. 
‘inated in the same age or have made use of the same oral tradition. xx. 11 
agrees with xn. 8 in using the indefinite expression “PIN-TWN, wite of thy 
father, for step-mother and algo in the peculiar application of the expression, 
“uncover the nakedness,” to the father who is dishouored as well as to the 
woman, to whom alone itis strictly appropriate. In xx. 18 and in its parallel, 
XYIL 22, wo find the identical phrases, DIAN DW, and TWA 1IDWD, 
neither of which are usual. More remarkable still, the comment upon the 
offence, that itis 731M “abomination,” is found in both passages. The very 
peculiar language of xvi. 28 NII JNM NY and YI reappears in xx. 
16, 16. The nearer definition of sister by the words, “The daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother,” which can hardly be said to be necessary 
to the sense, is found both in xx, 17 and in xvi. 9. ‘The extraordinary use of 
AMY 179) in the case of a wife in xvm. 19 is followed also in xx. 18. 

Xx, 19 and XVII. 128q. agree in speaking of the aunt as the sister of the 
father or the sister of the mother,” and both annex the peculiar reason, not 
found in otter cases, that she is ANY “near kin.” xx. 20 and xvi 14 both 
speak of the uncle's wife as ;775] and pronounce marriage with her an uncover- 
ing of the uncle’s nakedness (cf. also xx. 21 and xvii. 16). These verbal coin- 
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‘idences cannot be accidental and they make it impossible to believe that Lev. 
xvii. and Lev. xx. are independent of one another in their literary origin. ‘This 
is precisely the samo sort of verbal similarity with the preceding legislation which, 
wwe find in those portions of chapter xx. which enclose the laws about sexual 
purity. Whatever explanation wo give to the similarities of diction in the set- 
‘ting, we must give also to the sinmilatities of the kernel in vs. 10-21, for they are 
identical in kind, If vs. 2-0,22-87 are to be ascribed to the collector of the 
entire Holiness Code, over against the original author of the legislation in xvz.— 
XIX, then vs. 10-12 must also be ascribed to the same hand. 

Another objection to this theory is that vs. 10-21 do not, after all, form a 
code in any strict sense of the word. ‘The characteristic absence of direct address 
(noted by Wellhausen himself, Gomposition, p. 158) is evidence against its ever 
having been intended to circulate as a code, inasmuch as elsewhere direct address 
is ono of the most marked features of Hebrew legislation. Its incompleteness 
Also makes it improbable that it ever existed as an independent document. ‘The 
prohibition of marriage with one’s mother, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and 
‘wife's sister are wanting from the group. ‘The first four of these offences are 
perhaps the worst that could arise, Can that be called a code which has nothing 
to say about such weighty matters? Of course it is possible to say that laws on 
these subjects once stood in the group and have been omitted by the editor, but it 
{s impossible to prove this assertion. ‘That a later compiler should have singled 
‘out these cases above all others for omission, is exceedingly improbable. 

‘The lack of order in the commandments, which we have already noticed, is 
also against regarding this group of precepts asa code. If it had been published 
‘as such, it seems almost necessary that it should be cast into some form which 
‘would appeal to the logical faculty and to the memory. In absence of this, it 
seems to me unlikely that it ever existed as a separate document. 

One more argument may be urged against regarding 10-21 as a fragment of 
fam independent code. If we do so, we must also regard the precepts in vs. 2-9, 
22-27 a8 extracts from codes which were parallel to H, for, as we have seen 
already, these sections do not stand in any different literary relation to H from 
that of vs. 10-21, ‘That is to say, we must assume a doublet or set of doublets, 
parallel not only to Lev. xvi, but parallel also to 30x. and to xr. 2-28, 41-47. 
Baentsch (p. 81) actually does this, but itis a dificult hypothesis. It is possible 
that a doublet to xvi. may have existed, but it is scarcely probable that a 
doublet existed to the entire legislation of H which precedes chapter xx., a 
Aoublet which corresponded so closely that not a single law stood in it which dia 
not stand in the other legislation. It we are not willing to make this assump- 
tion for the entire chapter, we have no right to make it for vs. 10-21. 

8, Dillman attempts to explain the relation of Lev. xx. to Xvit-xrx. by 
‘the application of his peculiar theory of a J recension of II along with a P 
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recension of H, Chapter xx., according to him, has been drawn by the editor 
from J°s redaction of the original H, while xvimr. and the other parallels are 
<rawn from P's redaction. 

‘This theory evidently meets the objections just urged against Wellbausen’s 
theory of originally independent documents for xvit.-Xrx. and Xx., for, accord- 
ing to it, the documents are not independent but go back to a common primitive 
source. If the source of Lev. xx. was simply another recension of the same code 
‘which underlies Lev. xr. and xyit-xrx., itis natural enough that this chapter 
should contain no new legislation and that it should have many points of simi- 
larity of diction with them. ‘The great difficulty, however, in this theory is the 
absence of any proof of the existence of two such recensions apart from the fact 
that we find these parallel groups of laws. ‘There is nothing to show that xx. 
comes from a J recension except that certain expressions of J occur in this chap- 
ter, but that is the case in XviIt. also. In both chapters these phrases are found 
in the hortatory comments only, and they prove no more than that one of the 
editors of H was acquainted with the history of J. If the characteristics of J 
‘were woven into the legislation of xx., the theory of a J recension would be 
probable, but this is not the case, ‘The coincidences with J are redactional ele- 
‘ments superimposed upon the legislation here precisely as they are superimposed 
‘upon xvii. and upon the rest of the code, 

Again chapter xvii. contains nothing which suggests that its legislation has 
passed through a redaction at the hands of P, ‘The only argument which Dill- 
mann is able to make in support of this theory is as follows (Ex.-Lev. p. 541, 
“Inden Gesetzen selbst, die in der Hauptsache sehr alt sind, findet sich kein 
Zeichen, um die Quelle sicher zu bestimmen. Jedoch, da in xx, 8-24 B den Text 
des © (= J) mu Grund gelegt hat, ist wabrscheinlich, dass erxvitt. 6-20. A (=P) 
folgte, fiir welchen obnedem die systematische Ordnung und Vollsténdigkeit 
spricht, aber vs. 21-28 aus © excerpirt hat.” That is to say, Dillman assigns 
the legislation in xvii. to P because he must give that in xx, to J and has no 
other editor left to whom he may assign it. ‘There are no linguistic marks 
pointing to the redactional hand of P, and the only indication of style is the sy 
tematic arrangement; but the original H is always systematic, even in those 
sections which Dillman assigns to the J recension, and, therefore, this cannot 
bbe claimed as a peculiarity which is due to the influence of P. Besides this, it is 
‘8 great weakness in Dillmann’s theory, that he is compelled to cut out of the 
midst of xvi, laws which are an integral part of its legislation (vs. 21-28) 
because they show the same standpoint as the supposed J recension in xx. This 
criticism seems to me exceedingly arbitrary. ‘The fine logical development of 
thought in xvi, and the regular arrangement of its legislation in groups, point 
toa unity of source; but Dillmann rejects these evidences and then, without any 
‘evidence, supposes P to have recast the legislation in Xvztz., although not one of 
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hhis characteristic phrases occurs, and although the whole subject of the legisla- 
tom is alien to his spirit. 

‘Phe relation of xVut to Xx, is the stronghold of the theory that the present 
form of the Holiness Code lias arisen through the combination of two xecensions 
of a primitive H, and if it breaks down here, there is little hope of carrying it 
through elsewhere in the code. ‘The supposed extracts from parallel codes in 
XIx. and other parts of H{ can, I think, all be shown to be nothing more than 
‘losses or acoldental transpositions of laws which stand in their right: connection 
elsewhere in the code; they lend, therefore, no support to the hypothesis that H 
once existed in a double form. 

‘Not finding that any of the theories Just enumerated are satisfactory, we are 
shut up, it seems to me, to the hypothesis that Lev. xx. is a hortatory com- 
mentary on the foregoing code in Xvrt.-xrx. ‘This hypothesis will explain, I 
believe, all of the phenomena in the case and it is the only one which will do 80. 
‘That chapter xx, contains no legislation which 1s not found in the preceding 
chapters, is due to the fact that its author had H before him when he wrote and 
simply worked over given material. ‘That many of the laws of xvit-2x1x, are 
Jott out in xx. 1s due to the fact that its author had already retained these laws 
from his sources in xvin.-x1x, and therefore, did not feel compelled to insert 
them here, ‘Theoretical completeness is not what he aims at in this chapter, but 
sather the emphasizing of certain laws which were peculiarly liable to be violated 
in his time, ‘The lack of order in the precept of xx. is due to the tact that the 
‘writer's aim was exhortation and not legislation, so that it was quite immaterial 
in what succession he enumerated the duties. The redundant style is precisely 
‘what we should expect in one who made a selection of old laws a basis for his 
homfly and whose chief aim was to impress the consotence, 

‘The many similarities of diction with xvrt.-xre, are due to the fact that the 
author of xx, was thoroughly familiar with the contents and language of the 
Aocument which he was annotating and intentionally imitated it. ‘That they are 
not signs of identity of authorship but rather of quotation, is evidenced by the 
ciroumstance that they are not spontaneous expressions of the writer of xx. and 
are not always used intelligently by him. For instance, xvrt.-xrx, threatens 
‘that God will cut # man off from his Kinsfolk in cases where the offence is of 
such a nature that it would not naturally come to the cognizance of the civil 
authorities, but in xx. 8 the threat is appended to the sin of sacrificing children 
to Motech, which fs in no sense a private offence, and this shows that the writer 
‘has mechanically adopted this phrase without observing its exact use in his 
source. 

‘The closing formula, “Iam Yahweh your God,” is used throughout xvxr.— 
2x. to mark the logical divisions of the code into its groups of laws, in xx., 
however, itis employed entirely indiscriminately. 
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Another indication that the similarity of diction is due to quotation is found 
in the fact, that the writer of this chapter feels the necessity of explaining 
expressions which he has borrowed from the original code. A case of this sort is 
seen in v. 11, where the expression, “uncover the nakedness of one’s father,” is 
‘used precisely as in xyinr, 8, and yet the author feels it necessary to interpret 
this by the added clause, “lie with the wife of one’s father” (cf. vs. 20, 21). 
Notice also how in xx. 28 the writer uses 99 in dependence upon xvin. 24, 
‘but so soon as he begins to write of his own accord in the following verses, 
abandons it for DYDY. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the mere comparison of the more striking 
similarities of the diction of this chapter with that of chapters xvir—xrx., apart 
from any other facts, favors the theory that the writer of this chapter is an 
‘imitator. 

‘The differences of the diction of this chapter from xvrr—xrx, need no com- 
mont, for if this chapter be the work of an annotator of the original legislation, 
itis only natural that, along with quotation and imitation of the document before 
him, he should also show variations due to his own peculiar style. 

If space permitted, it would be possible, I think, to show that Lev. xx. comes 
from the same hand which has added the hortatory amplifications in Lev. v1. 
25-80; xxv. 18-22, and probably also in Lev. xxvz. ‘The proof, however, cannot 
‘be given in this article, I must content myself with having shown that Lev. xx, 
isnot an extract from an independent code, or even an independent recension, 
but that it is an Lortatory address written by a Inter editor with the primitive 
holiness legislation as his text. 


A ORITICAL COPY OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
WRITTEN IN A. D, 1232, 
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IV. COLLATION. 

‘The printed text of the Samaritan Pentateuch with which the codex has been 
compared is that of Blayney’s “Pentateuchus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere 
Hebraeo-Chaldaico.” (The verses are referred to as they are there numbered.) 
‘The editor professes to give an exact reprint of the text of the London Polyglot. 

‘The results have been gathered into ten tables, as follows: 

‘Table I—General collation and index to the other tables; 

‘Table I—Two readings actually given; 

‘Table ILL.—Places where } is omftted from the middie of a word but its 
‘ngertion is indicated for a secondary reading; 

‘Table IV.—Places where } is found in the middle of a word but its omission 
{s indicated for a secondary reading; 

Table V.—Places where * is omitted from the middle of a word but its 
{insertion is indicated for a secondary reading; 

‘Table VI—Places where ? is found in the middle of a word but its omission 
{s indicated for a secondary reading ; 

‘Table VIL—Places where secondary readings other than those included in 
the preceding tables are indica 

‘Table VILL.—Interlineations and other additions made atter the first writing; 

‘Table IX.—Erasures and changes mado in whole or in part by erasure; 

‘Table X.—Places where the text of the codex is lost. 
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Watson Codex. Ch. Ve. Blaynoy’s Réition. Watson Codex. 
oy 8928 ANN VIL. 
> 8 py yney 
mp at my my 

Dynd — 86 v3 ox, 
maby 87D (V-2 AD 
Vio) nm mn") 
moons 40150 NT? on 
map 984) HR rx, 
pun 20 ON vil. 

gs 23 YOR voy 

DL ONT 87 Nr ND 
Lavinicus. 

Watgon Codex. Oh. Vs. Blayney's Hatton. Watson Codex. 

yo) 6 20 wy mey 
wesm 2 neon nent 
Son epn, ny x 
jow 33 ND x. 
yy pa IX. 
v.yennss 67 5 ANA x. 
vi Jenn 6 wap x. 
TX 12, AMIN Seo also IX. NAA 
ment WDD vpn 
e 8 Ww) Be) 

te a7 (ist) 9D 93) 
1x. 80 ane nN 

Ix. 35 apt wpa 
arwyn #8 an? on 
won 387 nNONAD yon) 
x 87 BDH wy 

me 8 DANA OL ONT 
mey ou wn wy 
anawn e pH rep? 
aywyn | anaion x, 
aM 8 ws Cen) 

VL OpET TEA ep 
Spa 9 5 (ist) 9359 9D ON 
cpa 7 GE) nan 
Vi. 9 wp op 

a non 


186 


‘HEpraroa. 


(ca. Va. Blayney’ tion. Watson Copex. 
81 ayph repr 
2% HEPA wpr 
1 pA ara) 
4 3 mL" 
a’ a1 NY vil. 
5 pmns3 pnin>3 
6 {nen anyon 
1 “ va. 
9 # amen 
“pon on? 
10 San? oman 
6 TON nes 
18 aw qyw 
19 ba ine 
11 44D "BI90 See also ZX. DMD 
5 myn pwn ox. 
10 Dom Dn) 
18 pen pyannt 
“pwn ane 
29) ADI UL ney 
a 7 OUL atyn 
“oy ma 
2 awa UL atya 
“aN pow 
2% Nea UL NWI 
2% NBA xem 
2% oynm 2m) 
300 panm UE. b*aAM 
38 yny i” 
4 Ream) RWI 
48 wp vpn 
a OO PD pp 
BS Dy vu. 
tet ved wp 
7 MNT amen 
a1 nye nya 
2 ON ‘Vi. 
2 nen pen 


27 Sa writen at the 
EX. for other instances 








similar repetition. 


on. 


6 


6 


16 





82 
35 


Biaynoy's Baitlon. 
pn 
ayn 
ep mee 
anwn 
yp 
ay 
a1 
py 
(2a) 8 
penn 
wp 
np 
ne 
ones 
Era 
nyt) 
oa 
xwam 
ane 
am 
EAS) 
mop 
Tes 
(st) AD 
b>) 
nue 
mam 
o>) 


ona 
DNDD3 
wapn 
“ 
NOD) 
yon 
(a) Dy 
(2a) ON 
mint 


Watson Codex. 
vu. 

Ix, 

x 

‘nen 

‘VIIL, 

ayn 

mn aa 
pay 

oy 

vit. 

rx. 

xx, 

Ix. 

omy 
107) 
mys 

Ix, 


IL Sw 
onmsn 
snam 

1K. 

oD 

vu 

Ix, 

53) 
vil. 
vu. 


re) 


O32 
onxnD3 
1. 

noo 
xvod 

I. yb*n 
an DN 
oy 

nen 


‘of one lino and repented at the beginning of the next. Ct. Table 
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(ch. Vs, Biayney's Battion. Watson Codex. 


16 


Ww 


18 


19 


21 a 
3 nny my 
2 pny omny 
cal (24) FN The word omitted. 
aT ney ney 
“paw wal 
ei omy onny 
aL rr ens 
i yoy wy 
5 mat pat 
7 pm pon 
10 pay a 
a wy Ix. 
3% pDDN3 vu. 
1“ wBYD wi "> 
ae a) vu. 
8 prvmpnay A prepa) 
4 npr wmypn 
5 s d 

9 nn mn 
1% omy Vy 
no pms pine 
u yn ae 
1 Anne Anns 
2s ANDO? AI 72 ANDO? 
26 oppn ompn 
80 73 ax. 
yo Syn OL boty 
13 (2a) NPV ND 
15 (ist) “ 
16 (2d) N'Y See also IX. N'9) 
#4 nw non 
be nan mn 
- ON Nr 
0 ‘npn smpn 
20 ‘wen x. 
nov mo 
2 mwenn neon 
ss: No IX. 
= dP ypyp 


b. Ve, Blayney's Baition. Watson Codex. 


19 


a 


22 


28 


31 
85 
88 
87 
4 
5 
6 
8 
16 


20 
22 
26 
a7 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 
vv 

2 
19 
a 
4 
25 
29 
80 
18 
u 
6 
Ww 
19 





mont vu. 
Dy OL oy 
opens UL 9*pwna 
‘ND Vil. 
‘npn smpn 
wy way 
main? mn? 
Duyn OL py 
mm? mt? 
‘npn ompn 
nya ya 
17 (st&24) HAN TL 1N*N 
wa Gans 
‘npn smpn 
SmaN) VE. 200938) 
TWN IN nw 
wy MYT IW 
WAN?) OL in*nNy 
ast) 89 Ayal 
TWN vu. 
pps pip 
‘neAp vey 
mr 
on? pon 
ox) Ix, 
ona DIYS WN 
N33) IND WN 
wo wo 
orenerd oinnwp 
Sar) pons79 
bya NO 
13001 yopN 
p2x27 ODN'37 
pond OL pnd 
Doxa DON3T 
p23 om 
w nw 
pnoa7 p37 


20 
a 
28 


om) 


op 


188 


cn.Ve. 


28 80 
38 
87 
89 
42 
48 

m2 

8 


4 

9 

12 

22 

25 5 
9 

10 

nu 

Fey 

18 
20 
23 
Bn 
38 

a 
48 

4 

0 5 


12 
6 
10 
u 
2 


Heprarca, 


Blayney's Ration. Watson Codex. 


‘Gb. Vs. Blayney’s Baition. Watson Coder. 


ys3) v.32) 


2 ANssAnM = nD>AnM 


ps yaw) 
oN Ix. 
nanea nneen 
m3) nay) 
oy oy 
pon UL pn*D 
mp2 p 
mon VOL & Ix, 
em x 
x ix 
“pa ™p 
02%) TE pD")*53 
pony Donn 
DIIN DDN 
ona omax 
pR pa 
UND vu. 
tnpn smpn 


DIMOND VE. DUIADND 
ondy) VE pondya 


wy wy 
oD vu. 
aon yor 
ay yu 
nov ny 
wnernm anwnn 


a ie 


‘Oh. Ve. Blayney's Ration, Watson Codex. 


‘aN) IX. 9 5 

mar bua 
wa wv 8 
py) 1X1 
you" tw 6 
pm vo 
BY) wy 9 
™~ TO 
ans Nat 
DIN UL pM? 
aw vey 
mm mano 
ownp pup 
aninay M80 
~ 039 
‘nbp ‘DD 88 
Te vp 8 
qr a0 
pnp omen a 
wy voL 4 
imap mp 
mown mea 4 
‘npn *mpn * 
when wnnyan 27 8 
st > me) 
nd x 10 
03> mn? IX, 1s 
ae may 
(st) 177 my a 
x 1% 88 

3 ves 
Novmers. 

(cb. Ve. Blayney’s ation, Watson Codex. 
noe omax 1 18 
wes vil. 20 
OND Owns 
ay mya 
sway Vi 38 
ONY omy 


18 
16 


onax omaN 


28 


Ona oMmaNx 

ons one 
on i 

DnaN DMN 
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‘Cn. Vs. Blayney’s Battion. Watson Codex. 


1 38 
80 
82 
34 
36 
98 


40 
42 
4 
a 
aL 
22 
2 
20 
22 
27 
82 
338 


6 
15 
20 
30 
88 
35 


48 
48 
a 
48 

42 


u 
w 
4 


onax 


app 
onax 


onan 
pnaN 
339 
onax 


mina 
nna 
onoN 
swe 
OND. 
wy 
ONyID 
onax 
Dinesh 
foc 
papna 
Baa) 
09 
Dna 


nnpen> 
mnpw 
naw? 
Ay 
un?) 
nb3239 
DD 
DABN 
m3 
enn 
men 
92 


(on. Ve, Bayney’s Ration. Watson Codes. 
Bmax 4 15 ee) 9293 
« 22 = DMN TI ntaN. 
£ a) yop 
m nD3D nD) 
ome UN pean 
. 2 DON OMAN 
vur. 4 . “ 
Doma 88 * « 
yo 40 3 “ 
pms 2 e ¢ 
« “ “ « 
so 48 DYDDN Nap IX, 
fs 49 (Ast) Sy Ix. 
min“ my my 
mana 5 8 pawn oA AN 
omax 8 OMB onan 
vi. 8 poya) mop 
owon) 8 aMwy myey 
my 8 Jer VMN 
Oey ‘pan vu. 
DMN — 2 (st&2a) UNV. TEN 
x 2 yawm yam 
qn? “ pyyowa I nytaw3 
opAa pn V. TDN 
mM Naw) OL nyrawor 
1359 & poy Vi qeIDy 
omax 7 y v.yoy 
e ¢ spo vero 
mL ntnpwny NOY » VIL 
i 2 AWN Ix. 
m. n*npwny = 8 aT pawont 
Aaa) cy % * 
aa?) : onp? rd 
mL nyo 6 om VIL. & IX. 
paw op? DMND? 
omak 8 AND vu. 
3. Git Parl ayy 
Ix. 29 Wr) Ww 
wT 6 8 De Ix. 
Ix. 5 emp I. wap 


40 


Huepratca, 


(Oh. Vo, Blaynoy’sBaition. Watson Codex. 


8 


1 


amine?) 
a) 
1903 
ono 
Tyne 
nyon 
wp 
3 
seNy 
OND) 
penn 
ya 
(st) HN 
yw 
wa 
wn 
ONYID 


nwan 


mmp 

mend 

7 

papm 
ae 


nwyn 
‘525t 
pn) 
om) 
one 
npn 
wn) 
pnd 
nape 
(st) DD 
mn 
Snpna 
on 
yaw 
wy 


TV. 1NONNAY 
on 
203 

oma 
yO 
nen 
VIL. 

p 

vu. 
own 
‘yen 
my 
‘ons 
pi 
my 
VIL. 
OwyaD 


V. mewn 
VE vw 
nam 

x. 

VIL. 

Ix. 

Ix. 

wyn 

923) 

a. pyn9 
TL om) 
ner 

IV. AMPA 
wR) 

Ix, 

mw 
ony 

ut 

Onpiay 

dL. pn" 
yw 
mw 


(0b. Vs. Blayney’s Baton. 


10 28 


+BSRBRR 


BB 


ON7DI 
coy 
yd 
ONYID 
Cry 
ww 
Pra) 
wen 
an? 
won 
yon 
woDN 
pwpn 
own 


Wataon Coder. 
b\v3) 
aD 

wa 
V. ONDA 
i, 


uo 
a0" 
wom 
on? 
wen 
wi 
wnt 
DNwpn 
DDN 


10 YNNDwD? TL yn * naw? 


2 
18 
16 
8 
8 


Es) 
porn 
qoNn 
ON) 
yen 
WD 
Np 
7 it 
p’an33 
oy 
now 
nein 
pn 
mn 
son 
(6a) “wae 
pa) 
YN 
mn 


xO 
x 
DINO 


ix. 

Jexn 

(HL?) po*NA 
x 


mown 
want 
vu. 
‘pro 
pian33 
IX, 

Ix, 

VIL. 

VoL. 
mana 
Vu. 

Ix. 
yn 
IL YN*SN 
oN 
7D 

UL *n9 
ay) 
VIL. 

x 
oynasn 
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(Oh, Vs. Blaynoy’s Raition, Watson Codex. 


18 


u“ 


>) 
22 ayant 
“anon 
8 corn 
25 DOWN 
e TON 
2% Ne 
£ and 
30 yam 
82 moy 
38 an? 
DIES 
fy ‘mn 
“pana 
«sagt 
us snd 
2 ENN 
8 wy 
i i-y) 
a a 
6 NANT 
7 ano 
“po ANN 
8 NA 
uw mx 
1% qn 
M4 woe 
18 sn 
Ww n> 
Bo DyT 
ct) Ae 
2 ‘nn’ 
2 DNaN? 
% wor 
“mp 7 
a7 ON 122 
aL n> 
36 3? 
# ow 


38 sno 


mT. n#33 
mm 

VIL. 

VE. 0) 
DWNT 
x 

2 

nnd 
yom 
‘vio. 


nn? 
CaN 
ann 
pind 
aM 
wn? 
vol 
1x. 

nD? 
vi. 

OL. D*NNT 
may) 

1K, 


an 
DL. N*33 
‘Vil. 

sna 

mL At 
oy 
mn 

‘nme 
DmaN9 
wo 

1x. 

Ix, 

‘Vil. 

wn 

en 

nd 


u 


15 


16 


(Co. Ve, Baynoy'a Baltion, Watson Coder. 
40 woy won 
43 wh Vii. 
6 WN UL 

4 mys myn 
5 omy my 
es opmwy UL paswy 
nop IX. 
op? UL amt 
16 a7 a) 
20 ponony pnw 
33 pon OL ont 
ca maw? mw3 
2 map apm 
29 Oya’ ow 
38 pA wp 
3% WSN ww) 
88 ona? ona 
TIM See also IX. my 
so mys? nyse) 
« yann ynnn 
5 Pann) Ix, 
® oy IX. 
13) AAwh ony 
“_nyy wey 
“one nen 
MUNI uneat 
«pa DONT 
2 ons snsn 
26 bls) mo 
28 pn pm 
30 N23) See also VII. N90" 
“Ane Any) 
i ToNy = UL TDs 
383 bg ? ms 

3 pO wpa 
38 DMPA opr 
42 mn ‘IL. 
48 pnen one 
49 (Ist. &2d) * a 

50 aw ou") 


2 HEDRAICA. 


(Ob. Vs. Binynoy's Rdition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney's Hatin. Watson Codex. 


3 pNN Dmx 2127 NIM pon 
4 ov my 2 pb VE. OOH 
6 pmax pmax ay TY w 
8 Sa) say 82 PDL AeA*aD 
“ope ompy 88 on? ix. 
wT my ny 2 6 733 x 
“pane mnp oy vit. 
2 wn vn 8 oN om 
“pny nao Pal al 
4) om a DON IL the 
9 “BN TENN 2 ¢ ee 
10 uw) XB ay) Vv. 3*3) 
2 i Nm ONYED oywp3 
8 1K. 25 ay my 
1 pa p20 ty oy 
a1 11D) Ml. 80 non IV. NOI 
5 ANN vo. at 383 233 
“ py 2 Ne OL ey 
6 ha) VII. at 382 Vi 30) 
n  omem vo al Vil. 
18 PMV. 89ND a2 
“pape me mn myn 
“yawn yawn 2% 6 38) Vv. 3°33 
a nn im) 10 "by maD *D mpyD 
mu "D »  § SBDEY vio. 
a1 ONAL. os *aNA uf DN The word omitted. 
2 pn mys ny3 
“nem ‘nom on 2p? Te 
6 pawn ULoS sw i 32 22 
a 373 3738 op 
“ D3 kK  § yp Vil. 
18 Hewice p'D....NYT Once only. 19 DN vu. 
1% pom eS) ONS 
38 ANND moa 2 onbynd moyn2 
“ ppnis pps 30 mip nnn 
“ omyenn VII. 24 4 we my 
1 Oxom Sw ond Bs “7 am 
«Oxon Sony 6 *yor a) 
2 yp psx 8 mpyn3 mpyn> 


+ Doubtless printar's double of eight words, 
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©. Vs. Blayney's Raltion, Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney's Edition, Watson Codex. 


pret son ‘VIL 26 67 spp IV. "10)p) 
18 ay ix. cd Onn omnx 
16 a) mn pp IV. PD 
ie me 27 1 pnDwD> rng 
% ‘nt may 4 wn 
uw ym) 6 oomph 2 a 
18 (Ist&24) AVY nee 1 pay 
28 ON TH #8 9 wien 8 Seo also IX. win 
yy wy vi. 

é wy vo. as aan 
25 ial x 1 py pry 
. aw 2 8 5 Nw men 

21 mane mi 6 aNwyT 
8 uN x 7 spon yon 
7 npn npr 8 = vu. 
a See cyte ppp y-yaa) 
we aHD vo. 928) pnsan OL ota 
18 oD ve. | bean aaapna 
+3 pans Dons 29 2 ON 

281 ane we ney any 
2 One pmax“ ow 
7 omnbep IV. nonpep 89 Nyy) OL oon 
20 Do? pw 80 2 my 
2 opmbwn> UL ntnbyno 8 NYT van 
“  yem TX, 6 (Ist &20) N37 non 
qs pnp =o ominpwnd Ry ny 
it nw own mr man 
ot wy) aw) 9 NOT Rew 
«saeaiT own a) v. 5M) 
nn PA TH 1 Awa OL Aytawa 
80 pon? pam 2 xT ou 
mu nnpep nny 18 7n Pa) 
88 ONDUND Sovn? onpn pyon 
« SONQUNTT OWN 15 (Isté&2d) YI wont 
41 papa ops ppm op 
42° (ist) Abe me opr 
47 pApa? x. 16 spn Vi sobn 
51 thpp Iv. pp at 2 oN 1x. 
5 DnaN pmax 8 yon VL yvonn 


«onan i. pp 0 UL pp 
“4 


ua 


Bt 


HEpRatca. 


(©. Va. Blane Ration, Watson Codex. 
3% pnenn oninn 
18 yn yn 
1 pan pana) 
a ms 1x. 
28 pmen UL On*pniT 
2 « “ow 
a pM OE orm 
88 “pn ix 
“4 pam rx. 
a ims Ins 
p ane nN 
« pnor oN ono 
48 pape OL apa 
BAIN 3 

8 mow) vu. 
5 myn wrayn 
10 TK. 
4 pYNaN WL DIIN*DN 
vo peo pia 
“ osysen Ve 7820 
y “wy sun 
2 4) DN vo. 
2 pawn vin. 
“pix pnp) 
2 py IK. 
2 MaNR max 
88 (ist) HIND (IV.2) NO!D9DD 
“ea m3? 
«py nya 
3 AAMAN Vit. 
% 0D 330 
ss poy2 pyn oy3 
“pap T3019 
8 ppayn 1x, 
1 ou 1x 
8 oD vu. 
“oD opp 
1% pMDI oD 
23 Apna VE pDVInDs 


(Gh. Ve, Blaynoy’s Raltion. Watson Codex. 


3829 Apinpy VE mpionaa 
80 ADDS m3 
81 MYDD m3 
40 gybon *ya3n 
o pmawn oyu 
54 OY, wy x 
55 DN 5D DN 
ut ayn BN 
5 onan ween 
6 p39 Ix. 
LS npn vu. 
“spn ween 
. “ “ 
uo Ayan nose 
2 qANSIN Ween 
14 (lst24) DNDN DNDN 
“gm NN 37 Ix. 
1 GON oy 
5 a) PND ix. 
6 opm oy 
16 no x. 
ean ney 
19 (Ast) NYT mx. 
2 i ww 
2% a) MD x 
81 >>) UL )*) 
32 « “8 
861 ANBW? mnpen? 
8 qnom)_V. y*nona 
“ aynaN OL wntaN 
“mean aynn 
4 YN UL Ww n*aN 
“ @ayynomy Vpn 
8 bd nnn 
9 non 20n 
no OA 
we won: pony 
re Mm m 
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DEvTERONOMY. 
Ve, Blayney's Baltion. Watson Codex. Oh, Va. Blayney's dition, Watton Codex. 
17 ype ynw 4 38 ADwm mavm 
is 73 x oy ON 
M1 DINDN DIMIN 41 oy ons 
19 30) ULN*IN 42 Da? Dio 
20 DDN I. 48 73 a) 
- WN x. 4 mon mp7 
a6 ow ony i swan? vu. 
a 373) 3337) a7 ew x. 
88 an? mn? 49 DWN Dw 
38 pin pm 5 9 »Anwn mnnwn 
89 129 mLy3> oy” VE, 
40 yo) 059 p39 yd) ~ oysy oy 
4 Twyn Ayn MOL sm 
24 apn DDN NN WN 
5 ap mH 16 ponN paw 
6 awn mown ML HM 
7 ">0Dn TX © DHT «As one word. 
# 3 i eR TV. won 
“ D2 Ix, 2 rm? WL n+md 
8 oND DOND 2 Doyo = OL pot yo 
10-12 Ix 6 9 -) mito 
2 pwn pv 2 MAN mmx 
a) mow np) OL pnp") 
20 an my oT 4 m vu. 
36 ANAND T = 95 BANYAN) V. DAN wN) 
a4 aN amen “poppy on Dp) 
6 onyn ony 6 mop OL AdeaD 
6 flansxd no? 8 manND naAND 
wv DWN DIN “aye OL ay*sen 
28 ANN) manny 7 1x 
4 pM Vv. |B ye VE Jou 
28 val TX, AN... TWN Ix, 
46 on Iv. psn) DEA IV. o’naMEND 
18 nm ook ntm> *D *DD 
18 mt vo. § 8 "PMIX UL ‘Pn*ax 
84 pnp) OL pinp*3) i Os DNs? 
87 NaN UL pn*aN 10 oN oy 
i 3 Ohana eApM OL yn*pm 


88 Dy DD) a, n> OL 'n*3 


M8 


(0. Vs. Blaynoy’s Ration. 


817 
18 


psy) 
n> 
pon 
DION 
DID 
[eal] 


7 
pawn? 
sndys. 
(2a nm? 
pvan3 
nm? 
wp 
nm? 
D20UN) 
ast) AYP 
ON 
7 
wp 

n> 
Te 


ona 
DnoN? 
DN? 
BN 
“PNRND 
123m) 
yn 
yn 
Ost) nN 
yosn 
0 
no 
mpan 
“am 
oma an 
Bary 
wow 


Heprarca. 


‘Watson Codex. 
OL. D* 339 
nL A*> 
Vil. 
Ix. 
TV. DDO 
oem 
Pi 
ix 
omoya 
mim? 
pnd 
ML Atm 
nep 

1. ntny 
DIU 
Tx, 
rx, 
2 
x. 
mz. yrs 
mL Atm) 
von 
DmaNo 
AND 
DN 
TL. -N*DN3 
72 
I PAN 
YON 
52 DN 
N 
i) 
Apa 
om 
‘As one word. 
avn 
ww 


(ob. Ve. Blayney's Battin. Watson Codex, 


12 6 
u 


18 


ue 


now 
(ea) ow 


my 
peaym 
ayn 
oy 
ya 
swan 
237 
1333 
33 
nop3 
pray 
ag) 
pw 


ow 
noe 

VL onby 

ve yenoy 

So 

SOND 

VE IT 
yn 

pa 

‘The word omitted. 
I. YN*DN) 
ya) 


nan 
wpoy 
Dy2, 
nao 
apy) 

9D 
voy 
spmpany 
yD 
pysAnn 
anen 
npn 


va. 
av.» W237 
v.?) 13933. 
av.) 133. 
val. 

ML pYpp*y 
ML DMD 
VE NS 
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ch. Vs, Blayney’s Ration. Watson Codex. 
iz ON) ONIN 
2 on 1x. 
«  qnponD andop 
1 AWS ene 
8 onan onom 
4 pa 7 
2 oO Ve 
wo yay 7) 
nope onan 
2 pw own 
u DUD Ix, 
5 vor YOR) 
16 ADIN APD 
2 7 1x. 
* py v. patna 
f yan oun 
ws pony spny 
5 ay. aL) ya 
Sway bs 
7 Saan oan 
1 DIU DIyANTT 
is *309 13591 
“pepe UL opty 
1s DRY UL pep en 
at an on 
25 pMwR IL onpten 
8 « “oe 
® “ oo. 
10 TNT mp) 
Ve [rd pi 
18 oonayan oman 
19 NSD... NIIP IX. 
a2 we yew 
8 ya oy2 
a Ann vu. 
“4 AMay VE mney 
uv man moan 
2 ADD) N21) 
28 oon oxyon 
21 awn wn 


on. 


22 


24 


26 


a7 


28 


‘Vs. Blaynoy's Baition, Watson Codex. 
4 orb) mx 
9 wpA VE wn 
3 nan pyina 
amin? mu? 

29° DWN See also IX. 2DU 

7 mmy VIL. 
80 a) ND Ny) 
4 DONNYD ix 
6 ona oma 
* Dayo = UL poy? 
8 wo wy 
14 (Ist & 24) 7D yan 

16 203 cx 
vo Awp ne 
= wap op 
22 > m 
4 wenn yon 
8 DAN ony 
n Nyy vu. 
8 an avn 
u Bac) veya 
16 (ist & 2d) 1D an 
a Soyn Syn 
8 aman? wan? 
cy a nm 
“none pw 
ts a wt 
as poYNin powint 
8 DNBDI pinpia 
“ YD WL 93*ND. 

ty wp veep 

18 map UL 9*ap 
4 mn mn 
9 nm anna 
10) yApM WL yn*pa 

By qnAX GUL?) NAN 
7 DONDT pn 
“« yaw) VIL. 
2 729 aya) 
1 nw mney 


48 ‘Heprarca. 


(Ob. Vi. Blaynoy’sBaltion. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Baynoy’s BAition. Watson Codex, 


3820 DWT syrown 2863 DON bons 
« SypaNiT aN 8 NOL ays 
22 » TX 29 8 DNB pnb 
en yreen 5 Bra) yan) 
2° yaw) ny 8 want reson 
“  pstoD moon 8 own Youn 
a7 y x 10 Os De IL oop en 
“pinay pn npn yan 
28 > i 2 ayn py 
aan New ast) we vu. 
© son papdp oan opm) OL paryedy 
88 mp) " ann mn 
35 m> vo. x Vu. 
86 py 7 pn mans 
89 aun UNM 33 DNDN). DINF DN) 
40 yur [Ws onax onaN 
a yr vent 8 ANN Dane 
a1 van van 28 NDAD vu. 
2 vny wry 90.1 mawAy many 
48 yx VEIN OY ON 
o1 yYaNT SyoX 10 yAPM WL yntpm 
58 ps py is non no 
54 ny ny (20-8412 x. 
65 yy Ix. 


‘The manuscript has none of the headings of books and sections found in 
‘Blayney’s edition nor are the initial letters of the books of extraordinary size. 
‘The punctuation and the division into paragraphs are not identical with those of 
the printed text but a detailed statement of the difference is beyond the scope of 
‘this collation, 


TABLE II. 
‘The only place where two readings are actually given is Gen. 80:87. See 
‘Bupraroa, Vol. IX, p. 298. 


TABLES UL, IV., V. AND VI. 
‘It is notdeemed necessary to reprint these Tables apart from Table I. ‘There 
the text which the scribe preferred is given at length and the secondary readings 
are indicated by asterisks and parentheses, the former denoting the insertion of 
8) or a}, as the case may be, and the Jatter the omission of the inclosed letters. 
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TABLE VI. 
Gunzsts, 
Watson Codex ‘Watson Codex. 
Oh.Vs, Blayney. Reading” Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
‘Given. Yoaloatea ‘Gives. Tndiontes. 
4 4ymponmy BeAyoAD 35 4 AD B. MODIN 
1015 mm onm Bo wm OB 
216 AND Bop 8 6 wh OWN B 
1 py pM Bao TID B.D 
M1 PAN PAN OB. 81 8 qT OND ymaen.3 B. 
6 pn Bopm2 89° AN 

“ames 377 Ap NP = 
8 ONT nn Banas im h manp 
nomen 2 ome mw B 
4 NUN B.OODWN) 4227 NNT BTN 
16 14 oS BND 414 AMD BR MS 
19 9 7s NNT 3B. 46 10 w7N) B. NN) 
von an BR mow Be TU 
28 (st) PANT BN A AND BOS 


26 m9) aye) B. 4917 (ist) ‘Sy my B. 
445 ANpwN —-B. ANPN sO NNTB 


Exopvs. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 

Gh.Ve, Blayney. Roading’ Roading: Oh. Vs. Blayney. Reading eading 
Given. Tndloated- Given. Indloatod. 

615 TANY B.OTMN) 2 6 NYDY AND) B 
722 pny. = -B AeM?a ow MANA B. (@mYND 
29 Ay Bony = yen ow iB. 
ws Nn BL ATDNN 25 21 oN BON 
8 yor oN yen —-B.268 oD B.D 

20 5 (lst) 53 wy B88 8 | WYD ONWYD B. 
1 Ga) nN me) B. 3023 NAN Bann 
a5: nD i))) B. 40 20 ON Bo Oy 


2B = roading of Blayney’seaition. 
2 These two entries should have boon omitted trom Table I 
‘The mark perhaps acoidental. 

‘mark perhaps unfinished or accidental. 
$0f.Bx-17:2in Table IX. A. 
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Leviricus, 
Watson Codex. Watson Coder. 
u.¥e, Blayney, Reading’ Reading Ob. V8, Blayney. ‘Rotdlng’” Reading 
Given, Tadented. Given. Jndlotea 
617 ND BMUND 1715 OD) Bobs 
wo 4 we B.ONM) 1986 PND B. (IND 
7 ynph opmeniman 26 tw BAN 
18 22 DN oN Ba 9g B. mp 
2% sp AB 
‘Numsers. 
‘Watson Codex. 
on. Ve Biayney. on.va Blayney. Reading’ ending 
. Given. Taslonted, 
16 swmy my B18 NA 
Bomeny By 42 NTT, 
212 Sey Bway eet ny (eB. 
519 op Np OB. 2 5 ANN 3. maxm 
1 NOY Boome 8 ON 
2 ONm Bonn 0 tAyM Anem nom 
28 AND B.AMNpn 212 poy oADy B 
Tu pe BoD aA v7 @B. 
41 wy Bey 2818 AYU B. yon 
7m “wy mwny Boe ON ONOB 
ne pn PPA B wie mY Boy 
Bs yn Bo py 2515 PID BoD 
19 NDIA Bmp sD Be PPD 
22 nen Be onpn 2 2 bay B. ay 
samy mo —B. 82.20 (2d) ON oN) 
Ms ow ommw B85 AAA ANN oman 
‘DevrEnoxoxy. 
Watson Codex. ‘Watson Codex. 
©h.Ve. Blyyney. Reading ‘Reading Oh. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
‘Givens Tadeated, Givens Tndlontod, 
4B at Boy at AAAp B. mnpy 
48 wD? Aw? B. 2229 nmap Bo my 
so fy oy BR 885 DD OB 
81s typ wn? B, 29.20 iy Xv) B. 
11s won onwED B88 NIM MONIT BB. 
wo Appa ADNpI BB. 


In Tables VIII. and IX. reference will be found to some other places in 


‘which secondary readings were indicated. 
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TABLE VII. 

‘The additions are inclosed in parentheses. They are interlineations except 
where otherwise stated. “ist” denotes the first scribe and “2d” another 
hand, no attempt being here made to discriminate between the work of perhaps 
several later scribes. Where the additions are in exactly the same ink as the 
surrounding text “a” is added; while these changes may have been made imme- 
diately after the writing of the word affected, it should be borne in mind that 
the first writer used the same kind of ink throughout the volume, although its 
transcription occupied considerable time. No account is taken of the text sup- 
plied on paper in many places principally by the writer of the Arable colophon. 
See also Table IX. 


Guxests. 
‘Watson Codex. ‘Watson Codex. 

ch. ¥s. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ob. Vs, Blayney. Readings. Author of 
‘Change. Change. 


15 7 PONS MNT sti a. 42.17 DN (QDNN Prob. st. 
yo wna tA yi st. 
2136 NMwBD NiMBDI “ * 4410 NIP] DANNPI Ist; 
58 YET NS “8 451 eM OM“ 

2712 NIN) OMNIA) Prob. Ist. 46 20 yD wD 4 

2916 MIP AABIPA Its «RIAD 3 

ssi7 Map MSD DD NDAD Ist 

41.20 WANT MOWAT 49-8 NAW AMAA) Prob. 1st. 
50 yp ? 








Wateon Codex. 
on. Vs, Blayney. Blayney. Readings, Author of 
Cannge. 
38 AT GTN ? 1816 19 49709) Prob. 1st 
“ spim Diam 23 4 DINED “DN 
9 Syne fw 2a. aL ay Keay) 
in MY See Table IX. B. m6 I¥M) See Table IX. C. 
423 andw uninow 29.48 WII 18, NUMTII Prob. 1st. 
6 25 Mp? _ (Mp?) Prov.ist. 36 2 SNOMN ONO ti 
17 2 YIDNN See Table IX. A. a ANY_N ANA 
16 TV 2%, SHI) Prob. Ist. 


2yfoata A mani over the interineated letter, contemporary witht indlating Its omtasion 
‘tor secondary ending 








1 Taserted in ine, not interineated. 
tho sneestion Of the’ letter aided was at the rst wrlting indleated for a secondary 





‘Tie writer of the }Sndloated ita omission for a uocondary reading. 


182 Heprarca. 


Lzvirieus. 
‘Watson Codex. Watson Godex. 

Gh. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Authorof Ch. Vs. Blaynoy. eedlngs. Author of 
Change. Change. 


325 DIyDY DYOIAY Issa. 1718 ODIINI O(DIDINA Prob. 2a. 
38 88 YDIDA AYDIIN Prob. Ist. 19 81 MINA MONAT Ist 
46 pen Denim) 2 28 48 DIINTT DIN WT Ist; Ya. 
1518 AUN AWN Ist a. 25:10 ID DLA! Ists 
24 FLAN (IWIN Perhaps Ist. 26 21 NYS See Table IX, A. 
“PPADS Sameasof 43, FIND MDWNOD 1st; a. 


last preceding. 
‘Nowpers. 
‘Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ch. Ve. Blayney. Readings. Author of 


Caange. ‘Change. 
138 ongn onan ¢ 2412 NAT BNODTT Ist? 
182 AMIN SATIN Prob. 1st. 24 YY YYW sts a. 
BM Roo NtbN 2a? “oy Mp 
M2 YIN OMONN Isty a. 26 9 49D WidDN 

oy Ayoe) © « 8 8 RYT RKO SH 

aL m na? “ “828 ADB TDI 

4p AN) ast? 2 pmwn «pwn ? 
AIS OMUywOD ony 8 8 DID DMN) det. 

Prob.2a. 34 8 FINN IMDM Ist a. 

28.10 ADDI, MDI) Prob. Ist, 


‘DEUrERONOMY. 
Watson Codex. ‘Watson Codex. 

Ob.Vs, Blayney. Readings. Authorot Ch. Va, Blayney. Readings. Author ot 
‘Change. ‘Cha 





74 IY IM st? 28 Tawa) AYIW) Ist; a. 
“ul sy (NUSY 1st? 29-15 (Ast) WWE Our) « « 





addition ofa fora socondary reading was probably indjoated at the rst writing. 
‘sts0 A mark over thé interlineated leter, contemporary with It, indlating its omission 





"9 Tho interlinested 7 has been erased. 
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‘TABLE IX, 
A. Letter erased and no other put in its place. 

‘This section includes the words from which letters have been removed, 
either by scratching or by washing out, without the substitution of others. ‘The 
letters erased are inclosed in brackets. “Seo.” denotes that the shorter text 
‘was indicated as a secondary reading by the original scribe. It is of course 
difficult to assign a simple erasure to its maker, The manuscript, however, 
affords proof that the changes in Ex. 17:2, Lev, 21:9 and Num, 11:15 at least 
‘were made by the first hand. 


Gunes. 
(Ch. Ve, Blayney’sBattion. Watton Cofex. Oh. Va. Bayney's altion, Watson Coder. 
405 Pan) YI 25 8 yoy Se. IY 
16 aw Oia 27 28 my inh 
Ww 6 DIDI) DIDINorNIyD) 29 7 bei) 

16 9290) DTM or NJ) 80.82 FAY See. [AION 
19 25 DODN See. [MIWODN 87 8 Dw 28. OTMIwD 

26 ‘AM TA) 88 2 Dy 28e. BNI 
217 Ap IT tS. APLITT 

Exopvs. 

(Ob. Vs. Blayney's Baltion, Watson Codex. Ch. Ve. Blayney’s Baition. Watson God. 
815 wy? “IND 16 4 spat sparta 
10 2 Soy se. = Son aT 2 i) 1 
ws IND) 18 38 sey sonny 
wie nosy niipyy 2 4 72 BiGaayG 
2% wh jenn 9 na Crimes 

al Yaw 25.98 (2a) INN Se. INIA 
2 AMON SelAPNN 27 12 MR Se. TENET 

8 PON PIB 9812 TON mONta) 

18 m Ba) 

Lavinsovs. 

(ch. Vs. Blayney's Raition, Watton Godex. Ch. Vs, Dlayney's Ration. Watton ode. 
418 (st) 3M Se. MINIM 2 6 yn aie) 
1519 (st) AI ADM 28 15 ox Nn] 
9 mn? Se. munity nan : 
2390 TSN) Se NTN = 38M oem 





‘The ftots seom to show that tho word was first written without the final}, that was then, 
‘added and that subsequently the} waa erased but it addition Indloated as a secondary reading, 
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Nowsens. 
h.Va.Biayney'sBation. Watton Codex. Ch. i. Blyney's Baltion. Watson Codex. 
ou pnd = apna 2438 my ony 
115 on uw ym) (rea 
29 Dy Se. py) 5 3 soy 13) 
aL me ipnoy 38 6 Nw YT nohwyn 
15 38 ns MUApyy 81 38 7 Pain 
19 toy soy) «PSM. Se. INN 
2018 TIYN ?Se. FINIYR 88 7 rats) bain) 
eu 309 Se. Ip? 
Devreroxomy. 
©. Vs. Blayuey's Ration. Watson Cotex. Ch. Ve. Blayney's Ration. Watson Codex. 
6 © Ban pobyn 23 22 po se i> 
120 ON Se DN cw 
8 oN’ Cho sa! ie 


B, Letter changed into or substituted for another. 

Erasure and addition, either singly or combined, were used to transform one 
letter into another in the places here referred to. “B,” “Ist” and “24” have 
the same signification as in Tables VIL and VIIL. 


Gexess. 
‘Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Gh. Vs. Blayney. Original Present © CA.Vs. Blayney. Original’ Present 
Reeding. Reading. Reading. Reading. 


ue ~~ NI @B. 4521 AND) AND B. 
33:12 oy BON 


‘Exopvs. 


‘Watson Coder. ‘Watson Codex. 
Lvs, Biaroer. origtal "Front CL.VR Rayner. Orginal" Present 
Reading. Reading. 


ail AYN = a 25 16 oN wy ® 
920 oN Sy MB 015 mM Mm ‘ 


2 Atarst why but the} erased and a small 5 added by the frst hand after the X, making the 


‘Perhaps there was an attempt made to cbange the original Tinto 7. 
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Levincus. 
‘watson Codex. ‘Watson Codex. 

b.Ve. Blayney. Original Present Ob. Va, Blayney. Original Present 

Reading. Roding, Reading. Roading. 

627 DDD’ HSIN Prob. ist B. 18 90 jn> Dra Prop. ist B. 


17 10 ms 1B. Pist ANN 19 20 swan fawn B. 
“yay mB Past BY 2528 AND PANT 1b B 





Nommens. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
(on. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Ve, Blayney. Original Present 
Resting. Reading. Roading. Reading. 
“8 YP ep ast B. 26 47 DAD OAMpD —_B. 
21.83 DONIP? UNNI? Ist B. 65 Y’MMY YONA Ast B. 
26 mpd (nD Bo 4 wun man Ast B. 
2625 whe YONND lst 7B. 94D Double)" ast NM 
DzvrenoNony. 
‘ratson Codex. 
on.Ve. Blayney. (ch. Ve. Mlnyney, Original Present 
Reading. Roadie, 
27 7p Boe wD OB st AUT? 


DD ON B. 


0. Other erasures. 


‘What may be called simple erasures not belonging to either of the foregoing 
classes are here grouped together. ‘The words printed are those written over 
them or most closely related to them. Detailed statements in regard to their 
position—whether beneath or entirely to one side of the words given,—the exact 
contents of the first writing, ete., would take up toomuch space. In many places 
‘what has been removed was less than a letter but in others it was several words. 
Except where otherwise stated the present text is from the first hand contem- 
porary with the rest of the page and the making of the erasure must have pre- 
ceded the writing of what follows it. 





ms Tho prosont reading indicated at the frst writings probably 80 at 
‘Tho present * probably changed from a7) by the frst hand. 
4 scoondary reading indleated atthe frst writing. 

1 Of. tho third word preceding. 

"ie chenge wat mae ore he word wes ibe, the 7 now onouring the lan of he 
cernsed 9. 

VA secondary reading indlonted both at the frst and the sovond writing, the ono belag 
‘the converse of the other. 
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2, MINYs 17:6, WS: 5 
DMUs 27:23, SO TVONTTs 81:58, WII DOV: 85:4, 7DAN 24, 99315 48:10, 
ADMITYI: 46:8, NID; 47:9, MDF (8d); 17, DDIDI; 48:16, ITN: 50:10, 
SDD: 18, “DANINs ANN. 

Exopvs. 

8:8, STAN 21, TANS 1480, 707 MDW; 15:19, IID; 16:88, NIV; 
18:25, OMDB; 20:7, 195 17, ATTA? a)s 19, AYDNM 21:85; AN (2A); 
28:81, 27 (Ist); 24:8, PATTY: 10, WRT: BL MYYIVI 5 27:5, MINI Uist); 
28:80, HOW NS 812-14 (in part}S; 18, TOWN; 98511, AWN; S411, 
WN: 8541, TWAS 9699, AW 8A, 2 IY WNP ’¥M ABN; 
2271 195 88:86, 97°99; 40:19, MN (84). 

Leviricus. 

8:8, PFT CA) 5 21, ARND 5 5:2, 70VANNYs 712, FTN 816, AMINO 
U4, DDO; 5, AV 1D [DVT 18:82, NYT 85, WD; 1413, 2wD; 
25, Ms 48, SAWN (2D; 155, *DYDIs 36, VAN: 163, wp: 1036, 
Aeon) 28, AND; 222, ONY; 2899, BNI: 2529, Ys 98, BH 3 
NP DNI5 26:28, 28). 





























Nuwmees. 

1:82, (DOI; 8:8, DINWONs 88, AMNDWD: 411, swNNs 48, *OYDON 
Paes 49, %Y lst); 5:22, TIAN: 28, SDM: 68, MDWs 84, TN; 
9, IIPS 19, NAS 19, 20,29) PND TTD WYN wrap Des 10:28, 29935; 
1.a0, °}Y3)5 8, HON (Ns 20, ANT Css 25 ANNE 7, AWD MAN 
25, OND OP TITS 27, MW 1995 151, 2DWII: 185, MIM; 1050, 
angi; 18 (last eleven words); 21:11, 03; 2425, -j"3 26:12, ENT; 29:20, 
spay 2p 21, 2; 82:10 (whole verse); 27, TIDY"; 88:3, DDIMDs 

54, MPN, Ys 84:6, 7, 7D (2a); 14, SYM DANING 85:5, MND (8d); 16, 
Ann; 19, NNT (st); 28,2 ed- 

‘Devrenoxouy. 

17, TDs 20,°ODON, AMTING 25, I PII Ts 7 MDW; 10, 
(last two words) ; 11, (all); 12, (Ast 11 words); $6, "7A" Ns 8:26, (ND); 4:47, 
VWs 79, NUTS 18, TNA IVI WANs 8:20, DINING 8:8, HOVTTI; 18, 
AAD (st); 12515, AYODNY; 16:6, 2NWIYTNs 1844, DAs 22, DIA (2a); 
10:5, WN; 2029, EDI PID NIIP: 224, ODIs 2%, TDW: 2:4, 
SDDNNYI; 16, IIs 28:51, ND PII was 55, Py. 














4800 Hasmarca, Vol. XC, p. 20. 
*,7 4 Portions of these words (O°, 7 and 293K respectively) perhaps not contemporary. 
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45 (ist) of Num. 4:14, (? 7Y¥ of Num. 80:2) and Sy (Ist) of Deut, 9:26 were 
written twice, once at the end of aline and again at the beginning of the next 
ine, and the former erased. Cf. Lev. 16:15 in Table I. 


TABLE X. 


‘The portion of the text of the Ast seribe that preceded FINN DY 19 of 
Gen. 8:19 and that that followed “YO )p3 Yaw of Deut. 80:20 have been lost, 
‘The leaf that contained Gen. 11, from yaa 15 of verse 4 to the end of verse 23, 
+has also disappeared. 

In the following list the missing text is supplied in brackets from Blayney’s 
edition. There can be no reasonable doubt that in most of the places where only 
part of a word has disappeared the reading was the same as that here given, 
Fragments of some of the letters remain but not enough to identify them with 
certainty. 

Guvzats. 


529, BLO, PAs 28, IMD C315 29, wNDLDIs 89, “PoYOs 62, 
CPM: 6:1, DD)s 4, 195 5, CMs 6, CNY 7 CON, (st) CTY, st) 
(IDs 8, IMs % 24 (ra CAINS 10, Crlw ws 11, INDI: 12, (lst and 2a) 
TPTNIT, MAR: 15, ABH, CAMs 34, PSY ADIN, (ANN AMD; 15, 
CAIN, (ASIN, CTDINs 16, (ON) FS. (AwyIns 17, yl (mn, 
(PINS; 18, (ANID, (WIN; 19, CIWS, CAN: 20, Cina, Bows 21, 
(np PONT: 22, 9309 mals 74, ANN, NOI. 909]s 2 INP, 
AINA, Ws 8 ALYIw, 1 OYls 4 $CBNI, YIN. OYpliras 
5, WYO 6, PUN DDI: 7, IAWANYD BET: §, POM (18H) 5 10, PY, COP: 
14, S19), WET DTU 5 17, 2YUDTs 21, (COIN 5 22, (D195 28, (DPI, 
(24) Yh (PUNT: 2%, OVI, (Ns 8:1, COMDAs 2, Get) (OMIA 8, 
(ist) (ONDA 4, CeTTNs SID: 6, EIN 7 IMIN, UnIe’3*s 8, IFN: 
9, CADIS 17, DNs 917, 1D], 18, YN) DIYs 19, AWE], PONT 
10-4, (ORIN 5, MN, DW), [DITPIIs 6 YDS 154, Cs 
179, ONO, (A, OAT 10, yO, Hols 4, BNA 
DDH; 12, (91, (ODIs 18, SyoET, PDL]; 15, CUMIWNs 19, COs 
20, CPINYDe, @@) DINK. Cowy, (is 21 Ol9n, CANA: 2 
OFINS 28, (PIMs C7, PUTRI; 25, 17072; 18:8, DATDIN] Wes 
TAMW PEs % PORN: 20, IND: 19:6, COST; 2445, TIN 49, 
DIV]; 50, NII; 61, MPIC, 72715 62, HM, NAW: 68, MY, 
JD'DD, TONDO: 54, WWE 59, (ITs 59, (OITIONS 61, DA, CPAs 
62, P05 68, (PATS, OPPYs 64 (IPI, (pls 65, WNT, MINN, 





2 Parchment suficlont to contain one letter lost from tho right of the y. ome manuscripts 
read 13971) 
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(OPIYSTTs 68, CARs 67, CNMI, (MIN, DIN 27:85, MONT, Spa: 
38, DUNN], C23pI"N, [rays] CMI Mpy Any) AIM; 45, 
snnten Yh BOY DTW DI: 46, SINS prs OX) (Np? ON AN, 
ire noi: 2801, wow, onwivhe, wenn: 2, {oon 

foriawn yl: 21. Os 2, JON, NNT, DOAN MD; 38a, 
DMN]: 3 DOAN, DNV: 48, ABN: 4816, OAT: 2, 
(pion: 25, (oy ASIN. 


Exopvs. 
9219, (8a) PANLT: 187, Cras 2742, (DID oA pwM. 
Lxvrricus. 
6:23, SNWYE) MIN: Ns 75, ANDI: 6, PIP. 





use tho damaged letter was: * 
+ ho initial letter accidentally rubbed out. 


P. 124, Gen. 19:9, for F) ead W; p. 128, Gen. 48:25, add ONYX; p. 184, Be, 
10, for read 73 p. 188, Lev. 28:16, aad MYODD (B) NYS coder, 
Bum. 8:7, for VIL. read 777- 





THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS. 
By Proresson NaTHANDEL, SomaDT, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 


According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for thres or four genera- 
tions! among the Egyptians,? honored and supported at first? but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated. From this oppression they were delivered through 
‘Moses, who with the rod of God® smote the land of Egypt with five great plagues, 
viz. : blood in the river,® hail,” locusts,$ darkness? and disease," then divided the 
waters of the Yam Suph,}t caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
‘Amelek at Rephidim,? continued to Horeb, the mount of Goa} received 
‘Fithro, the priest of Midyan,1# settled at Kade} and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon.S ‘The Yahwist related that Israel once resided with 
flocks and herds in the province of Goten!® and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store.cities of Pithom and Ramses.” Yahweh, 


enn; Bx. 

2 Sacta seeing to me core in his vow that in this document “we soe the Hebrews sti 
smoro lan qulety ving in ono of the lls of eype, tho royal ty, and sattared a fndiduaa 
ong the Bayonne: dwelinge?" Boe JED. 10. How, wich hs ne appreciation ot E's 
Soosttoney, Siaoon can tsign to hn Bx Sr 70, Mum. Xi. H, 1 omsnot quite understand, 
‘SSlaves not ine conicontotown fours ana herde ead erope are scarcely ina pelton to"g9 
forth ike ta ary 00000 song, med tad with an high bundy" JB X30 p00. With 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon bis refusing to 
grant oven a few days? leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the Nile water, frogs in the river, dies murrain,® hail? 
locusts and death of the firstborn,™ in each case exempting the province of 
Goten, ‘Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Supb, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind,?5 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp- 
tins and confused and drowned them in their retreat appeared in majesty on 
‘Mount Sinai®” and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
Sanit, Inrael marched to Kade, sent spies into Canaan,® was discouraged and 
‘moved about in the desert for forty years, then settled in Sittim,® crossed the 
Jordan and captured Jericho, Amos declared that Yahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
‘upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time.® Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt? proclaimed Yabweb’s love for 
Israel his son, whom he had called out of Egypt ealled Yahweh Iarael’s god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan.s Tsaish announced that ASéur would smite Israel with a rod ‘after 
the manner of Egypt” but that Yahweh subsequently would litt “his rod upon 
the sea against ABfur” after the manner of Fgypt®S Micah proclaimed that 
‘Yahweh had brought his peopleup out of the land of Reypt, redeemed them trom 
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ondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab.*” According to the Deuteronomist, 
‘Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Bgypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power, spoke to the people from the fre on Mount Horeh,#? led 
them to Kade’ Barne'a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered,"° supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years? period and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sikon and Og? Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness! and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
‘thom out of the land of Egypt. Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
deen in Egyptand thereleamnt idolatrous practices.4f A Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. vr. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon’s temple began in 
‘the four bundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Partly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 480 
‘years #6 was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent,” change of water 
into blood, frogs, lies,% and boils,* of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three; marched 600,000 strong from Ramses to Sukkoth,#? Etham,® 
Pi Habiroth® and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo- 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stages to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

‘From these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
Kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespread® tradition that 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
‘tis also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
‘were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and Joseph. ‘This would point to the time of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
ynasties as the epoch of the sojoum in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con. 
quest of Palestine. 

‘Fortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. From 
‘Aabmes (1579-1557) to Ramessu IV. (1208-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
‘marebing through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine; official couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

‘During the same period, Ma‘in Migran, Ma‘in, Maon, Midyan and ‘Amalek 
welt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia, 
‘Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip- 
tions show. 

‘How long before the reign of Amenhotep IIL. (1487-1401) the cuneiform seript 
and the Babylonian Isnguage were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor bave we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char- 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales- 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the eentres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
seribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those s0 immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
80 capable of rendering an account of themselves and of thelr neighbors. The 
‘more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony? Chabas* first called attention to the Aperin 
‘or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Ramessu II. 





‘Those dates are based on the native sources, the syachroniem with Babylonian kings fur- 
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(1848-1261), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Piah,® and another from Keni Amen to 
Bui. The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repr 
sented as vanquishing them with bis arms. Tho identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed®? and widely accepted. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
‘Waldemar Schmidt. But farther research brought dificulties. It was discov- 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Ramessu IV. (1208-1192) * Aperin 800 
in number” are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription.® ‘They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Red Sea. And as early as in the time of Neferbotep, of the XIiith dynasty 
(c. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt. Jn the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a different réle, ‘Thus in the reign of Tebutimes 
TLL. (1508-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king’s command ;* and in a document from the timo of Ramessu IIT. 
(1285-1203) we learn that 2088 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. ‘They are 
introduced as “knights, sons of the kings and noble lords [marina] of the Aperiu, 
‘settled people dwelling in this place."®® In view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
‘The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump- 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land ‘Jong before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt," as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Brugsch took offense at the thought that any of the fore- 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Ramessu IIL" Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean “ die Jenseitigen.’” Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch’s 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in the Erythrean dis- 
trict of An, declared the identification without a foundation. Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 
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‘themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagued 
‘behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that? ‘The only serious objection against 
‘he identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years atter bis first utterance, 
he announced that “die ‘apra sind tiberbaupt kein Volk, das Wort bedeutet: 
Axheiter.% Ib is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
‘used the same word to designate a sailor, stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
warrior, and a mighty lord. If Apri is the true reading in Anast, IIT. 7, Mer-on 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men(!) 
‘Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would e hypothest call these 
“Jaborers,” ‘sons of kings and noble lords.” Perehance as a compliment to their 
versatility #4 On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work,'S comes to the con. 
clusion that ‘es ist immer noch eine unentsciedene Frage ob die....’pr°'7 
‘briier sind oder nicht; and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, *An, where 
‘the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
‘was situated, as “dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die ‘prw (Bbrier?) versetat 
wurden.” ‘The Aperiti may, indeed, bave been a different people from the He- 
‘brews 7 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden- 
tigation. 

‘These foreigners frst appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. xrv.,"" who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Kudur La'amar,’8 Aviokh. 
‘Bri Agu? and Tid'al® and was a contemporary of Abram, the Hebrew.®? Push- 
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{ng into the land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians and other aliens, 
‘were hired for marine service. What their fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. Butin the XVIUlth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. ‘This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffle with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
‘Joppa it was the Aperiu that nfounted their horses to carry royal messages, 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Tebutimes IIL, a new 
king arose that knew them not. For his great building enterprises Ramessu II. 
had need of these strangers and he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi- 
iy as brick-makers.® Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1200) and Ramessu IIT (1285- 
1208) a change took placo in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened, For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in.a peaceful settle- 
ment near Heliopolis and are referred to as ‘sous of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri.” ‘The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
hhad escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu® held sway over the country (1265-1242), Maintaining them- 
selves in the reign of Ramessu IIL, they were no longer remembered as the sons 
‘of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. unt va le monde! 
‘But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
‘were reduced to slavery again, 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep- 
tion of early Hebrew history? ‘The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia and the 
Sinaitie peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula. 
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18 Whatever the original elements thls perloope was undoubtedly worked over in postexie 
mes. Aso tho character, age and extent of the source, we know nothing. ‘The finds at BL 
‘Amarna and El Hosy make an Amorito origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assert that 
‘Abram and Maliigedey never xisted, as Mayor does, lc, to assume more knowledge than 
‘wo possess. On tho other hand, Diimann, Genes and Kittel, Geschichte, 188eqq. have only 
shown a bare possiblity. 

‘Phe derivation of this name from the root"3y with the signifcance of “passleren, vor~ 
Aberzishen, waltersiohen” as " wanderer,” proposed by Prledrich Delitzach, Wolagdas Paradter, 
“Leipzig, 151, p- 22, soams to me moro probable than the ordlontlly kocepied view connecting 
‘the name withthe passage of «river, eltuer the Buphrates or the Jordan (eo Stade and Moye). 
‘The name of the Go'ex poople fa a good analogy: Of. Ludo, Hut Ae. ., 1,4; Dillmann, Gram 
tmatie d. sth. Sprache, p. 2 Lericon Atha p- 1108. ¥- Lass folicitous is the proposed analogy 
% the Philistines. ‘This people has Deon idontiNed even by Meyer, Geach. ded P. 318, with the 
Pullsta or Pursta, Of tho moaning of thelr namo wo aro. ignorant as of thelr ethafe connec- 
‘ton. 
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‘The Egyptian borderland no doubt bd the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites.# That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
‘Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan district, and the neighborhood of Heliop- 
lis, is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into service occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
‘when Egypt was suffering from dissension® and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Nothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
‘unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf- 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This fs, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
‘Egyptians designated as Aperin the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
‘there is no objection to supposing that among the Apertu-Tbrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel. As to the Exodus, the Egyptian references 
‘would neither affirm, nor yet exclude, such an event; they would, however, indi- 
cate as its probable date some time between the end of Mer en Ptab’s reign 
(1269) and Ramessu TLDs accession (1286), not long before the invasion of 
‘Arsa, in 1256, 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sourees. ‘The number of Greek and Roman 


filo tribes as been well shown by Ticle, Verge. Geach, 178, p.558q0:; Godadiontt tn de Oud 
eld, 189, . 2806q9.: nd Stade, Gach, 1888, p. BL; Das Katnarichen, ZATW., XIV., 106, 
20sqq. ¥ithro, He'uel and Hobab whom, with Tele, I regard. as priestly representatives 0 
-Midinnite and Kenite olan, probably ined with Moses in Yabweh worship at Horeb, oratSinal, 
‘or at both these places, Deoatse they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
‘heir god had boon sigually manifested. Sinat was, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin; for 
‘while the Min-Sab. - with which the name is written, Olander 29,5, generally corresponds to 
tn Aram-Hob. 3 rather than a, Iaoubt whether it can belaid down as an wbeoluto rule, a8 
Hommel does, Sudarabuche Chrest, 185, .10. But thet would not prevent Kayin from habit 
‘ually worshiping Vabweh there, xy moro than Ierael scrupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
‘sanctuary o2 Carmel. ‘The Epirsemitic designation of Hore ag a O'IVR "7 also points to tt 
‘5a “Gottervors.” 
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‘Is there an intimation of polideal disafectioa in Bx. x11. 8B? 

‘This is admitted to be the historical nucleas of the later Hebrew accounts even by Stade, 














{tthe historicity of the Hebrew narratives, es Honorato del Val Bi Pentateuco, in La Otutad de 
‘Dios, 18, p-180690, seems to think, cannot be maintained. 
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historians who agree that the Jews once resided in Egypt, butin some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable, Such names as 
Hecatwus of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Chexemon, Pompejus 
‘Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
‘their combined testimony has little weight. ‘The Inter waiters depend on the 
‘earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
‘the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. ‘The only authors that can be seriously con- 
sidered are Hecateus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. No doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (306-288) was not small. ‘The 
persons upon whom Hecatwus depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews. But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
‘that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
‘them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas.® On the other hand, itis dificult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. ‘That such existed 
Dearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho.® Whether 
‘this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents, its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: “Die Arb der Erzihlung ist cht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte kinnte direct aus einem bieratischen Papyrus des neuen Reichs tiber- 
setat sein,”*2 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value. Anenupug rov 
Marwog was identified by Erman as Amenhotep, the famous son ot Hapi, pa being 
‘the masculine article and apis=Hapi® ‘This naturally led Meyer to regard 
Auenopis 0 Paoitevs a8 Amenhotep IV., and the whole story as embodying a later 
‘onception of ‘the revolution Khu en Aten’s apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.” Amenophis= Amenbotep certainly seems to me more probable than 
‘Wiedemann’s Amenophis = Amenmerisotneht. It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, erly Gea» yeveedas Oearns, Which Josephus s0 needlessly ridicules, 
‘was coined in sympathetic North Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en.Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pl. LXXVL, rather than that of Khu en Aten. 
‘The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis:Khu en 





1 Hooatenn fragment in Diodorus, X1.. 

%» Josephus, Contra Apionem, 1, 9-1, ‘he suspicion that 2599, were derived from apseudo- 
Manothonian work does not appear to be well founded. 

‘1 Byen sé these documents should go back to the XXth dynasty iis of course posstblo that 
‘the words translated erereBe ro ovoja kat Tpoonyopewtn Munane were inserted by some Jenraed 
‘oribe in the days of Setenk or even the Napata kings, when there was a suflctently close con- 
‘aot with Judeoe to acoount for the itantiiation. 

"a Geschichte dat. dep, P28. 248,187, p.Mi ag. 

'% Aegyptiache Geschichte, 184, p. 498. Payne may have referred tn the original to Ramessu 

rut Manetho evidently thought of Ramessu Mer Amon (8 years). 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrus there is a Palestinian invasion, 
‘Theological considerations may bave rounded out the picture and located it in a 
‘wrong time. How was this humiliation of Bgypt to be accounted for? ‘The 
presumptuous course of Amenbotep IV. was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hap, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion ot the 
‘Hyksos under Aabmes,* the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
‘Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are deseribed as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of “lepers” given to this 
people, scarcely on the ground of their “ ceremonial uncleanness 5. e. their dif- 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxions cases of 
lephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present know!- 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
‘Hiyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city.®” Ibis now gen- 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs’ ‘The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. Nor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so, Manetho explains the name Ocupp aro rov ev Hiiov xohet 
Gro Ocipens. He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
‘known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth centary,% particularly 
‘Hesiri and Tehuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Arsu,0? was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. ‘That this man assumed the name of Moses, eannot be an interpola- 
tion of Josephus; for this identifieation of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 








‘ Assuch must be characterized the memory of Avep, the Hatwaret of the inscriptions, 
‘f. Bragsch, Die Aepyptoloot, pp. 4-88 and also the close connection with Bthlopla at that time, 
for Anbmes’ queen was an Bihiopian, cf. Wiedemann, Ges, p. SiS and its not unreasonable to 
‘suppose that her Komen aided fn the expulsion of the Hyizsos. 

%S0 Wiedemann, Gesiche,p 5. 

After centuries of settled lie in Egypt, during which thelr leaders held control of the 
nation and thelr upper classes no doubt adopted Bgyptina civilization, itis not Wkely that they 
returned tonomadie life, Bat vastly more probable that they sought ancy home for themsalvos 
‘$n Palestine, this MS" '937°2¥. Agumkakrime (c. 1600-1570) was soareely in a position to pre- 
Yent this. ‘he Babylonian ascendeney in Palestine, of which the Inscriptions of Hemmurabt 
and Ammisatana Q147-2190, and only less directiy the language of the Amarna tablets, boars 
‘owtimony, musthave been lost in the ime of the later Uraasaggn kings. Hani isto be sought 
4m the Median mountains. 

‘Ct. G. Steladort, Zur Geachchte der Hykaot, Letpaig, 104. 

CF, the ltter from the inhabitants of Tunip to Amenbotep IV.,No.(1of the Tell el Amara, 
‘Tablotsin the Brita Museum, London, 152. 

480 Wiedemann, Geachichte, p. (3. 
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crowning proof of Manetho’s untrustworthiness.1% Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what he deemed a suitable place. But 
‘why should he have ascribed to Moses such a career? Hebrew tradition certainly 
Knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the tomples and discharging the priests. It seems 
‘to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Heliopolitan priest 
‘Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dietator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
‘the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is dificult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneht for 
‘the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer 

‘Speaking of Aabmes’ war of deliverance, Davis and Cobern say: “The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean insorip- 
tion (Halévy, 685) which, according to Dr. Eduard Glaser’s translation, speaks 
of the “Hebrews of the canal country ” giving thanks to the gods for thetr deliver- 
ance during a time of civil war." Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
‘the insoription commemorates the successful escape from Egypt of certain Min- 
‘aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aabmes, 
that the Ma'in Migran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, Aiur and Ibru naha- 
ran point to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el Arif and the Mediterranean. coast 
as their home! Hommel at frst assigned the inseription to the same period, 1% 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
nebt205 ‘The inscription was found at Baraki, the ancient Yathil (23), and 
records the building and dedication of some structure to Athtar (te), Wadd 


(Sp) and Nakeab (CyK3) by Ammipadil ( Sdvaee) and Sa'd (Lew), designated 


1 Contra Aplonem, 81. Tt would be interesting to know, however, how the name was 
‘spaled in Manotho's work and In his original source, if there at all. "The oxcorptors naturally 
‘oarod for its correct spelling. 

‘i In Davia’ and Cobern's Anctent Zoypt,p. 44, thoro is @ reforenco to a black Jasper ring 
found at Tants und dating from the Hykcsos period, which has a Hebrew inscription, Tn reply 10 
fan inquiry, Dr. Davis writes me: “Yn 1878 hore was exhibited in London the Egyptian eolieotion 
(Of M. Allomant, ‘The catalogue of this collection refers to this rng as follows: ‘No. 705 San- 
‘Tanie. Black jasper. Stone of ring oF teal gravon tn intagllo gray6 en ereux) on Doth sides. 
‘On the front a winged serpent and two Semitic signs; on the back a Hebrew iaseription. pooh 
fof the shophertskings, XViIth dynasty.” Unfortunately the elgns and insoriptions are not 
fiven, andl do not know what has booome of the collection.” “If this “Hebrew inscription” 
‘2ppeare in the charactors wsod on the Siloam stone, the pre-exilie seals and 




















‘Of. Muller, Burgen, IL, p. 88aq9- Mordtmann, ZDAG., XLVI, 189, p. 408; Hommel 
Ohratt., p=. 
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BUTE Ae pill, po GPS and the Maion Migran (yee yae)in 
‘recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 


of Saba’u and Hiaulana, while war raged between Ma‘in (.y22) and Raghmat 
(sd))}" and between the king of Yamnat (Riy3) and the king of Kx'mat 
(GLa), and because of deliverance out of the midst of Migr (ae Lou 2) 
‘while there was hostility between Maday (¢c\«) and Misr, in the reign of 
Abiyada’ Yathi' (aés eds), king of Ma'in and Mawan (.,Jjle)310 Glaser 
‘and Hommel are undoubtedly right in referring Migr! and Matin Migran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, Air and Ibra 
Nabaran in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that ff is a 
broken plaral of /.if 21? and that consequently this word indicates the *ASrites, 
but goes on to identify them as DTW and the other two words as o= Tar 
and yg /42 ="‘das Utergeliade des Stromes” or “das jenseltige Uter des 
Stromes,” i. the Red Sea. I regard it more probable that Ammigadik and Sa'd, 
as governors under Abiyada' Yathi' over the Ma‘inn Migran, raled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress ‘Tar, the ASer people? living on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and the 73y people living near the Red Sea. As to these 
Se jhe the mame presents a striking anslogy to 20 pa. Tt the 
latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Red Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews? In one ease, as in the other, the second word would designate 
‘them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarite, Aterife, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 





18 Of, Moratmann, 16, p40, note 

1s According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Rerpt, Setedt and Arsu, 
‘Aberin subsantiyto the ordinary wanifenne of the two terms would sugges atthe 
‘ing of Se'mat was Sulmanustarida 1 (eo. 160-15 and the king of Yamuat Ablpada’ Yatht 
senlot whose Sinus province the Mage expedition was rected. 

1 The dentiteatin of thee withthe Medoy (Cop. Mat) seems to me extremely doubtful. 
16 as Boers aver, tn Hommel, daft p.128 “dle Polizattruppe der Madoy” wero likely to a 
Setnehtaguins: Aran, how cou the writer who knows of two Aghting kings ia Bayt suet 
{ute this poles fooe forthe victorious “king ofthe cout” and regard them te Aghting with 
Eevptt 

1 ol, = Magan = snaitic peninsas according to Hommel. Thea tis Dest to consider 
‘Matin Miran ooly asthe part ofthis petnsaia immediately ajolning Bayt 

1 Winekler, ltorient Forechimgen,1, 186, p eq, thinks of North Arabian country, also 
called Muse, the existence of which 11 br, 6 force bi to arsume. It would not be strango, 
ifm Assyrian serio should have regarded Reypt as begiaaog at tho Wadi el Aré which even 
{he Hebrews called ov1so 73 Tae may well bare boca ado governor over «Part of tho 
Siuaitie pentneule which a court historian would not soruple wo call Mapur. itis eavoely nocor 
sary to muppote a separate Kingdom With he same name. 

“a duntiog 9-8 








‘= TWH? The name of the people may have been derived from its sod. 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription ean date from the thirteenth con- 
tury #24 ‘The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy IL. (288-247) is now declared by Halévy to have “detruit 
Vhypothése qui fait remonter le royaume minéon d’Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sabéen.”15 But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people? All the world knew that from Eratos- 
‘thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minacan kingdom ? Halévy himself has well shown that the only word that 
‘would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all “V'administrateur de la communauté yéménite,” as Derenbourg 
translated but simply “calamus."7 ‘That the Saf’al form should 
have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaie. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. cages = Tro?ezavor seems certain, and is supported by Win}. 
‘Whatever the interpretation given to Hal, 685, it remains a valuable testinsony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship,language and script, and how successfully they 
‘could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug- 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without: being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the Sasu when they 
‘were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
‘thefr way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
‘thus offering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 

In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref- 
erences to the Hebrews. ‘Tho Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlinl® have been identified as Hebrews by Zimmer? and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili,2 Labawi and mare Labawi,!2 were explained 
as early representatives of the tribes of Aer, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Num. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Schell! called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter,!™ and Jastrow 











14 Glaser, Sktz2e, I. and TE, developed the historical reasons for supposing tho Kings of 
Matin to have reigned betore tho Sabaoan Kingdom. Hommel, 4ufeltce and Chreatomathie fort 
‘Boa theeo with Unguistio reason a, Summ ve Sab. Hata, u,b 
‘hmu (ef. on this point also Vollers, Z4.,1X.,180aqq), the double writing of a midalo’radical 
tind the enolito .y with «perfect in Min, and only the oldest Sab, Winckler, 1 ¢,p.98has been 
‘convinced. So Aigo the learned reviewer in Zit. Centralblatt, 180, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Staller, lig, Zetung, No. 61,1800; Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLIV. 182; Haléry, Recwe Sém., 10, p. 
5, oppose this view, and Meyer, Geach d. Ait, TL, 180, p. 382 expresses doubt. 

THe Feoue Sern, 18h, P.O. 16TAy 808, Deo. p- B10. 12 Heoue Sem, 104 p. 70sQa. 

tut Wincklor Abel, Der Thontafefund von EL Amarna, Bern, 189-0, 102,108, 10, 10,100, 

tis Palatina um dan Jar UO0 e. Ghr.in Zetachrift des Dewschen Palestina Vereins, XU 1B%- 
Lu. Ch.also Tele, Godadenat sn de Oudhetd 186, p. 285. 

‘st Born, 106,105,108, 108,200, 100; also London, €2, 63. 9 Berlin, 108,105; London, #. 

JBL, XL, 120609. um J4., XV, B18, saBera, 32, 
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made the ameluti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud.% But the most audacious combinations and the 
‘most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Conder.% According to 
bim the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B.C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. ‘The names of Joshua’s 
great opponents, Japhia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. ‘This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made? ‘Thename of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdibiba by Winckler, Aradbiba by Halévy,” Abdibeba 
by Zimmer, Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayee#, Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hibs, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hibs. But, says Conder, “Abdibiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history.” On the other hand, the name of Joshua's contemporary is well known, 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord; Zedek means right- 
eousness, and Khi-t-ba means “good do,” whatever thatis.%9 Hence Conder sub- 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdibiba In reality 
Abdibiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Ramman, 
“the god of Barta, as Boissier has shown.0? ‘This interpretation accounts 
satisfactorily for both readings. ‘The name of the governor of the eity of Khasur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-karti% ‘There is some doubt about the last 
sign $i. Conder changes the whole complex into Iebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Hazor, Josh. xt. 1, as the author of the letter. ‘There are three letters from 
‘Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer.195 According to Josh. x. 88, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Horam. Bat Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. x. 8, a8 an enemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that ‘the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in the writing of the eatller Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
hhad the same king.” And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. None of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. ‘The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
‘and unpointed ‘ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian; nor the frst vowel, 


8 JBL, XI, 81sqqy of. Tele, Le. 


1m The Tell amarna Tablets, London, 198. JA, XVOIL, 517, 
1 Z., VL, 24 where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places. 
12 Recorde of ie Past, Vol. V8 (new series). Ley BAB, 


CF, Hommel, Gatch, 38,57. 
‘it Noten eur Ua evs de Pa e-amarna, ta Z4., VIL 48. 
‘i Tell el amarna Toblete, No.8, p- 14x; of. Bezold, Ortntal Diplomacy, London, 16, p. 48. 
mh ey pL ‘London, 48, 2 I. 
‘tLe PrIBT. This Io not understand. Does Conder advooste an error in the Hebrew 
text? ails tea that Gezer was changed into Lachish,or the reverse? ‘In either case, Wht 
Decomes of Horam? 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root J) was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was voealized in cuneiform seript, we do not know; nor the 
fact that“ the time of Amenbotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Torim in Palestine,”® for it is nowhere implied that this was their frst 
appearance; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
‘Gosen at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from thelr kindred. Nor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of Halévy,# who regards them as Kaitites, for there is no 
evidence that Burnaburiyal had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amenbotep, sbould this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenbotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayee% who explains them as 
 confederated tribes,” for there i little evidence of any confederacy and the deter- 
minative ki accompanying the name in one placel0 makes it improbable that they 
‘merely passed as “allies.” But I feel attracted by Jastrow’s vlow connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the A¥erite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler’s# view of 
‘Yaudi. Labawi = Levi is amore doubtful identification; but itis suggestive of 
Levi's presence that Tehutimes IIT. in the fitteenth century found a district 
named Semana, which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon.“ He also 
found Ispal = Joseph-clM and Yaqbal = Jacob-el.4® Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. V. 
‘viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace? And that the families of Aer, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company 247 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
nover had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 








a Jastrow, JBL, XL, 18,119, 8 JA., XVIIL, 641, 1 Recorde of ue Patt, Vol. V8. 
ve Berlin, 102. 
36 Allorentaltiche Forsehungen, 1, 188, 1090. May not the amelut! Yaual have come from 
SY}? This thought which Texpresied in June, 1904, Immortaltty and the Hadad Statue, JBdin 


[XITL, p. 18, was also suggested in July by Hul6ry, Reve Sém, 1894, p25, 


j=priost, 4 Mariette, Karnal, pl 25, No. 18. 
HL 6 No.T8. 
M6.¢,,No. IB. That even @ scholar who,in mastery of sources, breadth of view, and accu- 
soy of ertieat Judgment, sams to mo of living historians foctle princeps, recognizes the value 
of sclentide conjecture, may be soen from Ed. Meyer's article on Yayob-E! and Yoseph-EI in 
ZATW Vi. 188, p. 1800. 
11 Heber and Malitel may havo boon the frst Aferite clans to enter Palestine, while the 
rain body itaelt lived between Gaza and Rgypt even inthe time of Arsu. 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. But a 
relationship, though more remote, is by no means excluded. For all, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Heberi, the situation after the death of Amenbo- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
‘their name Heberan ot Hebron, i. e., Habiri district, to this important place. 
‘When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con- 
‘quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jebus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

‘While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the 5N7Y" 135, the Amama tablets furnish absolutely no proof 
‘that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenbotep IV. Rather 
4s their testimony evidence against such an assumption. For by the light they 
‘throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi- 
Dility yet for a long time. ‘The fourteenth century witnessed the Hittite ascend- 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Ramessu II, (1847-1281). 
‘Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria, crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu’s expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
Decame too exhausted by the campaigns of Ramessu III. to be able to resist the 
‘Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

‘Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sourees coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern- 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, itis impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
trom Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest knowledge of them. But with 
the view of eatly Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
‘Manetho’s story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Nabaran 
‘wore Hebrew clans, and that the Amara correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 





1 Ot. Jastrow, ZA. VIL, 180g. 


ON THE HEBREW ELEMENT IN SLAVO-JUDAEO-GERMAN, 
Br Leo Wiever, 
Missourt Stato University, Columbia, Mo. 


I. Inrnopveriow. 

‘The langtiages of nearly all Mohammedan countries have been influenced in 
some way by the Arabic, ‘Their alphabets are adaptations of the Arabic alphabet 
to the needs of the foreign phonology; their vocabulary has been enriched and 
their grammar has been tainted by Semitic influence. ‘The Jews had not gained 
sufficient political or religious supremacy and never had been present in sufl- 
clently large numbers to influence to any considerable degree the languages of 
‘the nations among whom they lived. ‘They spoke the tongues of thelr Christian 
fellow-citizens, and when violently torn from their surroundings and carried in 
compact masses to other lands, preserved in exile the language of their inhos- 
pitable stepfatherland. When they were driven from Spain and settled on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean they brought with them the Spanish idiom, 
which under the name of Ladino is spoken even to-day by their descendants in 
‘Turkey and the Levant. In 1658 a translation of the Old ‘Testament into Ladino 
‘was published in Ferrara; a large number of books have appeared since on all 
kinds of subjects mainly from the press in Vienna. Its thorough linguistic inves- 
tigation will certainly repay the student of Romance philology. 

‘The fate of the German language among the Jews who spoke it in Germany, 
‘Russia, Galicia, Roumania, has been a very peculiar one. It is evident from the 
‘remains of the Jewish minnesaenger Siisskind and from many documents that 
have come down to us that up to the 16th century the language of the German 
Jews in no way differed from the dialects of the localities where they lived. 

In the 16th century the German becomes vitiated by an introduction of 
‘Hebrew words, and in the following centuries this taint has grown to such pro- 


Biller, the following is quoted from Gddemana : “Dle Sprache dos Gediohts, wio 6s uns vor- 
Lege, ist im ganzen tind grosten epit mittelboohdoutsoh, doch entailt os meiner Ansioht nach 
fauch althochdeutache Resto und dUrfte os wabrechotnlich viel Alter sot, als nach Jotzigor Pass- 
‘ing und Niedorsobritt vermutet worden kann,” and further: “Beaohtenswert ist dle elgentiim- 
iche Umechrelbung dot Deutschen, welche tellwoise die hebrilschen Vokalo 2a hilfo nohmen 
‘muss, Die auch dem Lalen erkennbare Korrekthelt der Sprache und Sobxft set elno genauo 
Bekannteshatt des Sohrolbers mit dem Deutschen voraussetzen.” 
*6 
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portions as to call for special grammars. Buxtorf,! Wagenseil? Pfeffer? have 
composed grammars of the Judaeo-German‘ for the use of theological students. 

In the present unsatisfactory state of the history of the Jews in Germany in 
the 15th and 16th centuries it is impossible to ascertain the exact causes that led 
to this vitiation of the German language. I hold with Giidemann’ that German 
Jews lived in Russia previous to the 16th century, and that in their insulation 
from German surroundings they modified the dialect they had brought with 
them,é and as they were pre-eminently given to the study of the Talmud and the 
Bible, they, under these unfavorable conditions, made free use of words and 
expressions more familiar to them in the Hebrew form. Harkavy’ and still more 
‘Bershadski® insist that the language of the Russian Jews previous to the Lublin 
‘Union was Slavic. The facts, however, seem to indicate a bilingualism long 
before that period.? 

‘These Russian Jews became the teachers of the German Jewish youth. 
‘Thus only can be explained the presence of Slavie words in the Judaeo-German 
of Germany. 

In Slavo-Judaco-German, Hebrew influence appears in the use of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the introduction of a considerable number of Hebrew words and some 
grammatical forms. Before entering on the subject proper it is necessary to 
reviow the causes thatled to the peculiar pronunciation of Hebrew by the Russian 
and Polish Jews. 


+ Thesaurus grammaticus linguos Sanciae Hébraeat (Basies, 102), in the appendix to which is 
ound tho Una et Bxoretato lection Hetraco-Germanteae. 

75. Che. Wagensell's Beehrung der Jaauch Teatachen Red- und Sehreart: ete......KOnigt 
‘erg, gedruck tn dem Jahre, 1200. Hey-Jahr. 

3 Mandutio facta of Wetionem taimudterraddinteam, Seat T: Deleatone Ebrasogermantoa, 
sn his Critica Sacra, 180. 

+0f, AvéLallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Vol. IIL, pp. 218-24, also Lasir Sainoanu, 
‘Studtu Dialectoloolearupra Gratulut Bore German, Bucuresti, 68, pp. 17-22. 

‘SM. Gedemann, Getehchte der Eratumpncenons und der Oultur der Juden tn Devtsehland 
swathrend den XIV. und KV. Jadrhuendert,. 28. 

‘An investigation inthe dielects of Southwest Germany, on which Iam now working, leads 
sme to the conclusion that the various dlalets of SiavoJudaeo-German have thelr origin in 
HessoDarmsiadt, Auchaffenburg and Usterfranken, 1c, in the neighborhood of Frankfort om 
‘the Main, Helnrich Heine hed sucmised as much in the caso of Mauscheldeutsch, 
ae hE Dweom O-NTTT BY, Wilno, 1978. ‘There is also a Russian translation of 

0 work. 

3. A. Bershadsht, Litwsttle Joes, St. Petersburg, 1858. 

50, too, German Jews, in the East at least, were acquainted with Slavic, o Judge rom 
note in Steinschnelder's Hebritsche B@liographte, XI. Jabrpang, p. ST: "Nota quod fudel ia 
‘omalbus partibus non habeat idem ydioma commune quia in alomannia aliud habent yaioma 
‘commune els et eet saviour nam audivi iodeum emere et vendere cum slevo in alemannia, 
solic in partibus mela. Diese worte ctirt Boncompagal (Aftt de Academia Ponti, XVI. 
188, 8. 2, T2) aus dem handschrifiichen Werke des Johannes Alemanus do “pulero rivo™ 
Levahricheiniich SchOnbach in der Lausitz), weicher 191-8 in Paris war (Att, 8. Tél), bekanntor 
‘unter dem Namen Johannes do Saxonia als Vert. vou “Canones” dber dle alphonsinischen 
39 Ot. Gtdemann, Oi, pp. 295, 208, 
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IL Pronuncraniox or Hunrew. 

More or less confused ideas were held even by prominent grammarians, such 
‘as Luzzatto, Gesenius, as to the correct pronunciation of Hebrew and the causes 
of a different pronunciation by German and Polish Jews. Some held that it was 
a Syriac mode of pronouncing Hebrew, others that it was a corrupt Sephardic 
form. Martin Schreiner! is the first one to prove the absurdity of either state- 
‘ment and to place the question on a truly scientific basis. ‘The following words? 
clearly state his position: Die Aussprache des Hebriischen konnte sich unter 
semitischen Volkern natiirlich nicht in solchem Masse verindern und von der 
urspriinglichen entfernen, wie bel den in den europiischen Landen wohmenden 
Tuden. Anfangs mag die Aussprache der europiiischen Juden nur wenig ver- 
schieden gewesen sein von derjenigen der in den Lander des Islims lebenden, 
aber in dem Maasse, in welchem die in Europa wohnenden die Sprache ihres 
Aufenthaltes sich aneigneten, wurde ihr Sinn fiir die Bigenthiimlichkeiten der 
semitischen Laute getriibt; und so sehen wir die Aussprache sich immer mehr 
und mehr verlindern.....Und wenn sich schon in der Aussprache der ara- 
ischen Juden fremder Einfluss bemerkbar macht, der sie aber—und hier meinen 
wir diejenigen von Jemen—nicht seit von der urspriinglichen Aussprache 
entfernt, so kénnen wir in der sogenannten deutschpolnischen Aussprache, welche 
aber auch viele Wandlungen aufweist,nur einen Product indo-germanischen 
Einfusses erblicken. 

But this is not all. Not only is the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Polish Jews 
due to the influence of the spoken German language, but thas kept pace with the deteri- 
oration of German into Judaeo-German. Saineanu® grasps this tact but does not 
arrive at any general conclusion, nor are his statements complete. 

‘The Hebrew consonants have their German values. N and Jp are toneless, 
since the spiritus lenis and spiritus asper do not play any part in German itself. 
‘Wo will see later, however, that tradition keeps up NX as a spiritus lenis in trans- 
Iterations up to our times. In 3)" Jajnkew the JJ has become nasalized, elther 
‘on account of a lorig a preceding the [, or, more probably, on account of its resem. 
lance to the Slavic name Janko, 

FT and [are respectively A and ck. ‘These sounds were confused as early as 
the time of Hieronymos, and they are pronounced alike by the nations who do 
not distinguish between the two sounds, as for example, by the Greek Jews. 

+ and ) as consonants are f and w. 


3 ur Getehehte der Ausrprache dea Hébruuchen. Von Martin Schreiner, in Budspest. 
ZATW.,Ba.VI. 

1 Tid, pp. 258,289. 

Zant Suinotnu, Studtu, ote, pp. LES. 

‘UThe German Jows wore divided in the ime of Iasorletn 15th contury into Hotites and Chet- 
‘tos, those who pronounced Tike German hor ch. Cf. Gldemann, fd. pp. Tsaa. 
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5,0, 3," are exactly as in German. Of the twofold value of 9, as with the 
Arabian Jews, nothing is known. 

‘Band 5 have, perhaps, retained their original values and are G.b and p 
respectively. 3 and )=G. w and f, instead of the older 0h and ph, from which, 
naturally, w and f would be developed. 

3=G.g. Dachdt does not change its pronunciation. German has only one 
sound, hence both 3 and arealike kt =G. ch evidently evolved from Rh 
In 8-J.-G. this ch, as well as [is very guttural. 

“Vis G. d and Dighds does not change it. ~ and Fy must naturally become 
alike and =G. t, while J originally th, becomes #. This will not surprise, when 
wwe consider that Germans invariably render English th by s, and that the sound 
of Castilian ¢ and = is pure s in the New World, 

In most countries there is no difference in the pronunciation of D and wy; 
40 also in Germany there was originally no difference and both sounded s, In 
Germany sch is generally a development of s, and so Y differentiated into yy =s 
and yj—sch. In the eatly transliterations of the Bible with Greek characters 
PMVINDD is rendered feseecd. Tis G. soft s and Y=G. =. 

‘Tho vowels have undergone a much more thorough change since the vowels 
of S-J.-G. have experienced great mutations. B. H. Levenson in his ]]9D" 
DIN? to Bensab’s M3y Nw/> TWOP ADD mixes trath with fiction in attempt- 
{ng to explain these peculiar changes? 

Hebrew accent is generally disregarded, and in S.J.-G. it is placed on the 
penult. In many words, however, the original accent prevails, as in DVO 
dohim God. In reading pointed texts the vowels generally receive their full 
‘value; in reading unpointed books Russian Jews (wherever this denomination 











4 of. Gademann, Ibi, pp. 7. 
+f. pp 10aga of the Wilno edition of 16%. Te following synopsis in Baglish Iowe to the 
sindness of Dr. 1M. Casanowicz, of Washington, D.C. 

Hlobrew, Ike all orginal and pure languages, bad the fre sounds or vowels,  ¢, 4 01h 
‘Which are-divided in long or open ones, and short or closed ones. When tho present vowel 
Points were introduced, the sigos for thelong sounds were made diferent from those for the 
‘hort ones in name and shape, Only the ¢ sound (piri) was given one sign for both, asthe long 
‘is euclently distinguished from the short one by its being followed Dy *gulesceas.. Long & 
(qimts) was distinguished from the short one (pithit) by makiog the horizontal stroke some- 
‘What broader. "While thus the signs for the long and short vowels were difereat in name and 
‘form, und the sounds themselves difered in quantity, the quality of both, thelong and the 
‘hort sounds were the same. ‘This is stil the pronunciation of the Portuguese Jems and those 
‘who follow thom. Not so withthe German Jews and thelr followers in Poland, ete. They dle. 
{ngulsh between the long and short vowels ot only concerning the quantity but also the qual 
ity of sound.” Thus withthe Gire (@) they let hear something of the biréq (0. They were infu- 
‘enced by tho circumstance that giré and blréq are both palatal sounds, and by the people 
‘surrounding them, namely the Germans who also have the compound sound et. With the pola 
(© they sound somewhat ofthe Haréq (0). "Here, too, both sounds are labels, and the German ou 
offered itelt for imitation. Hiréq and Airéq they left unaltered since the following "and 
zoap., Which arp heard a the sounding of these vowels suflcientiy distinguish the long from 
the short ones. to, ete 

“Taleo tako this Gccasion to thank Dr. Pietich, of the Newberry Library of Chicago, for 
‘trecting my attention to some valuable material incorporated inthis casey. 
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occurs in the essay, Polish, Galician, Roumanian Jews as well are meant) modify 
‘tho unaccented syllables as in S-J.-G. proper. A number of accented syllables 
‘change their vowel sounds, partly in consequence of certain phonetic laws, partly 
because they became acquainted with these words through unpointed books where 
‘he exact pronunciation eould not be ascertained. In the following examples 
most of the words have become naturalized in S.~J.-G. and the pronunciation is 
that of the Lithuanian Jews, unless otherwise stated, ‘The letters in transliter- 
ation have thelr German values, and = G. soft ¢, = French j, 

German 4 has in most dialects developed into 4, in SJ.-G. under Slavie 
influence into 5; German 4 and 5 remain 4 and 6 respectively. Hence pithih 
is pronounced @, qimée and giméy bitiph are both 62 NANID TD (ah) 
bar pligte opponent, AID Kdjach strength; FDI chochme wisdom, 7339 
agine moon, FIND meléche work. 

In the South and in Poland this 0 has further developed into a dull 1,2 hence 
the last two words would sound there lactine, meliche. 

‘Two 4 following each other in the same syllable become 4 (through original 
4) if no other syllable follows, otherwise @ in Poland, aj in Lithuania and even 
a (an nasalized) in Bessarabia and Roumania® [DN OY bal meliehe arti- 
San, WY rasch tumult, noise, DYD kas anger; FN? géjwe (in Poland gawe, 
Jn Roumania géve) pride, TM tafe, (tae, tdvwe) passion, 7B (for bibl. 
FINED aati, (ape, age) trouble, care. 

0p is rare and becomes 3, NYW (nb.) sehd, (sch in the South) hour. More 
generally the contraction does nob take place, FNYT (ab.) hands enjoyment, 
mao (ah.) hasrée warning. a 

Hf ais followed by F the second a disappears. 773M) mdeline host, YIN 
(for nh. TYAN) achrdjes risk. 

Ina large number of words qimt is pronounced like 4, probably because of 
‘the word appearing more frequently in the construct or other grammatical 
form, where pithi takes the place of the qm. IN 193 (nb.) binjon aw axiom 
(DP (of. 7DH » “DA tam simple, My MAS eches deh sister-in-law, &)39 [7 
TRO} (ah,) dan lekdf gots to take the dest view of a person, Jf) man manna, 
WIN DI (OM, Job xxv. 17) cham wejfwaseh warm and dry, "7D sddin sheet, 














‘the examples are mainly from Lovensohn's notes, as above, pp. 19aqa.; nh. stands for 
noohebrale. 

This T take to be Slavio influence, Miklosloh, Verolet@ende GrammatO: der Stavtchen 
‘Sprachen, Vol. 14 Ai, has the following: unbetontes o lautet in vielen gogenden Kir. wie 
YutrGha a. 1 xotrdho, Dieselbe regel git fOr daa Dulg. und das ramun.; wr. dagegen lantet 
Uinbetontes o nach der r,regel wie a....,.altes o wird unter bestimmten bedingungen, unter 
‘Gonen os ehstom lang war, it N.und im 8, dirob u, ou arsetat an dessen stelle in der mittleren 
oglon trite das feh durek 6 bezefohne : 6, u, wo, 0; vujsko neben VOssko nd. 

‘Iu Poland d=. In preotsely these localities doos Gorman and Hebrew 0 (from &) becom 
‘uj ia Poland it sounds ike ue 

‘in the samo localities German 














=a, ann wa = wetn, wine. 
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DYN (cf. 1} DF) mdsir dém he who bleeds, 3D (ah.) ksaw scriptum, 
WN) Y) (ab, ) nabendd wandering, vagrant, WIND (ah). mieeseh despatring, 137) 
(ah.) tendn we learn, O37 chasdnim bridegrooms, 795 (.) Hal general, rule, 
BAD Cod) frat spell, FFT (oh. hanes lscrsons. ‘This ie genealy the 
case before ch, BEV) malach angel. FY migrach Orient, Bast, [1D sack a 
seat deal, much. 

Garé = (ef), but aj in Poland, S'gh6l= 2, Swi = unaceented German e. 
FTPYBY DVD dalawdire sinner, |] cheim grace, FTTH téjwe ark; WIN] néfesch 
soul; “W123? Ukowed in honor of, “W317%) meldmed teacher. 

In closed syllables and in a few others gGré is pronounced like 2 YON 
lie Bij, DAR) IRS ow teem father and mother, 7% 19 (ab, bein judicial 
court, “3 ger stranger, 1273 FYY/N'] réjechis hageés the first offering of the shear- 
ing, 103 (nb.) get dtvoree, WF (nb.) sched evil spirit, "2 les (bibl. scorer, scoffer) 
host, goblin, “Pagy "nertémid the lamp before the ark of the sels, NON OY 
alchét litany in the ritual of Atonement day. 

In open accented syllables s'zhél generally becomes /(@)- "919 méjlech king, 
MDD pGeach Passover, DIY séjlem cross, “TIN chéjder school, YP kéjer 
grave, WD péiger carcass, DY schéiges urcbin, Sep ‘Réjfel multiply. 

Sewa, whether quiescens or mobile, is silent wherever the consonants form 
‘group easy of enunciation to Slavic or German, or when the consonants belong 
to two separate syllables. Hatdph has no effect on the vowel. ngow3 (ah.) 
ischlome granted, "7ADg ond border, NPAT (ah) dake by all mesa, U9) (nb.) 
wdtren liberal giver, mind ‘schijre goods. But when iwa is an evident devel- 
opment of a vowel in’a word already in use in S~J.-G. the original vowel is 
sounded, as in 77323 (from 333 gdnew thief) ganéjie what is stolen. 

Hiréq is except before ") when it may sound ¢ as in words of German 
origin. FWD (nb. bécjea thorough workman, PY)Z) (uh.) eres reason. 

German 6 has developed a large number of sounds in Judaeo-German. Ger- 
‘man Jews pronounce it ou or au; the Polish and Southern Jews pronounce it aj; 
in Lithuania it gets the umlaut and sounds @j, which in many localities is flat- 
tened and sounds @¢. Accordingly holm has undergone the same changes. 
ITDIN ture, tej, dire, jee Holy Wait, PID mikijach in regard to, IID téjwe 
Kindness. 

In closed syllables, however, 6has changed to 3. {10 ‘94 mézeltow good 
nck, 3129 DY jintew holiday, OYA forschim heirs, DYDDW/ scheftim judges, 
DIQIV? sonim enemies, NFTPIM tdldes istory, OMY) roschim murderers, 
DID NPIDN (od) aptkorsim heretics, S}j9 kot volee, “7 dor generation, AYD 
oped. 








1 80, too, od, shee sounds inthe Polish dialect ox, shal. 
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In Poland and the South w through the umlant has become ¢, hence srt 
and qfbbig sound there i YY gale joy, “WAU (nh.) meschimed apostate. 
In Lithuania both remain u. [Ry réach devil, MyM (nb.) reschts permission, 
‘possession. ? 

‘Unaccented posttonic syllables (except 1 and fp) invariably change their 
vowels toe ND{> réjfe physician, IY91 mdmger bastard, DID sdifer scribes 
FINN tire Holy Writ, TIDY simehe joy, MIND (ah.) minche evening prayer ; 
DNPTY sdotes and zdétes alms, “BD OW (nb.) Jonkiper Atonement day. But 
m Tach devil, DY (nh.) gazlénim robbers. So also 77 in compound words 
Decomes toneless ¢. V3] 4Y9 balebis master of the house, or is entirely mog- 
Teoted as in WUD MND besmédresch synagogue. 


TI. Transuiterarion. 

‘The Jews of nearly all civilized countries in the Middle Ages wrote the lan- 
guages of their Christian fellow citizens with Hebrew characters. The oldest 
documents so far fnvestigated reach back into the thirteenth century. A system, 
of transliteration, fairly uniform for all countries, had been established before 
this time, and I shall attempt the proof that the German way, and with it the 
S. J.-G. way, of transliteration is a direct development of the French, Provencal 
and Spanish mode of writing with Hebrew characters. 

All agreo that the Jews tried not only approximately but even exactly to 
render the pronunciation of the European idioms? Originally only three letters 
‘wore used to represent all possible vowel sounds, namely Xt,%,9. In Ladino,? 
‘where the number of vowels is smallest, §§ represents a, stands for ¢ and i, ) 


2 Bin mit hebritachen Buchataden nadergeachriaboner deutscher Segen gegen de Barmautier by 
Alois Mier, eltechritt tar doutschos Altertum und doutsche Litteratur, No, 1, of. above. 

‘Histoire iterate deta France, Vol. XXVIL, pp. 499 and 440, Jehouda ben filéazar: p. 4, Un 
antro élived'fiyagimn; p. 510 Monahom so sert do mots provenpaux ou platot eatalans: extralt 
‘dea glotes du Manusorit de Paris 207; extralt des gloses du manusorit de Parme SS2; extralt dot 
‘loses du manuscrit Halbersta. 

‘Deus Elégee du Vatican, Arsbao Darmstetter, Romanta, 8, pp- 483 saa. 

‘Les Roman Provengal d'Buther par Cresoa Du Gaylar, MGdecin Juif du XIV aldele, Neubauer 
‘& Meyer, Romenia 21 (18), pp. 1-27. 

‘Vooabults Prancopaiss Judatee transcript, dlsseralt Bduardus Boohmer, Romanische 
30, T pp. BT sa 
‘Der Vocalbuehstabe 3) von M. St. (Steinschnclder), Hebriigohs Biblographie, VE, p. 10. 
30f.p,—.. Ein mit habratichen Buchstaben, ete. 

Date Bligtes du Vatican: Co qui importo, c'est do savoir quel'Gerivatn jult avat Io sontimont 
"ane diftérence de prononotation entre los dlvorses siantas. 

‘Gildemann, Geechedte, oto. aa above, p. 28: Aus der vorstobenden Uobersioht ersibt sich, 
‘anss le Jdisoh-doutscho Orthographie der deutschen angepesst und dass slo kunstvoll nnd 
planmiséig angelegt ist. Wenn Steinschnelder (Serapeum 184, §.12 von elner Handschrift dos 
Bittenbuches engt: "Dio Orthographio st auch hlor eine sehr sohwankende,” so kenn man das 
telbe Urthell Sber dle Orthograpbie Jedes deutschen Buches aus dieser Zelt fillen......Dieser 
Vorwilderang gegentber stellt man der JUdlsch-deutachen Orthographite ein sehr ehrendes 
‘Zeugaies aus, wonn man sle Doss “schwankend” nonnt. 

‘The only Book Thavo Deon ablo to consult on Ladino isa prayer book published in Vienna 
bout 80 years ago; in the mala the spelling has not been changed in the last 400 years. 
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foro and u; for final a ;7 is used. also represents the spiritus lenis, henee 
words beginning with ¥ and ) are preceded by NY; itis also placed between } and 
in the middle of the word to indicate that the two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately. s 

PR YP'BOIND DID "PAD DN TT TON 7 Ww TS. 
-DUND 7 ars MOD MPDIPIN DID 'N DNDINTNDPI'N DID 
Bendijo tu nuestro Delo rei de el muntio qui mos santifos en sud enoomen- 
Ganzas é mos eneomend6 sovre lavadura de manos. 

‘The same isthe case in Catalan? WROD) noblezas, PONYPITN adrezatz, 
DPONIWIN adornament, BINION estorbet, TINWND passaro, YIN 
golondrino, Short ¢ is not written, as in QINQUAN estorbet, HINO TIN 
adresment. 


In the other Provengal dialects? even a may be left out, especially when the 
text is pointed. Uafter a vowel is rendered by 3; , as might be expected, stands 
for ei. AND Teor, 7WBYD mote, TWA provar, OTD mudat, 1D} capio, 
DN-UIN NWYBN ¢ vings (pour vinba) angres, PBNPTIT PNY si desta 
Agate, TITID MOWPN en tota ma gandide, 

In Dae Btépies du Vatican, 7X occurs for final a. Atonie e is sometimes 
represented by Nj u after a vowel is rendered as before by 5, or by }), or 3}. 

BIN OH Enip FioT NIND INN [ND Fwy 
Je sui Cohen, e ofrande de mon cors vos ofrir. 

In the Langue d’Oi? X quite frequently expresses atonfc e and silent ¢, either 
because ¢ was felt only as a spiritus lenis or because in the case of the posttonic 
@ it generally represents a Romance a. } stands for u (jd) as well aso. Open and 
closed vowels are not distinguished. ‘The following combinations are given by 
Boehmer as possible. Ex modo allatis vocalium simplicium sigais notae pendent 
‘combinationum : 











» a MY YO ON oN 
@ ® @ © 

uw ui ua iu ii ia au ai aa 
wo ue ue io ic ie 20 © a6 
a ee ee a 
Cr a a er rS 


2 
‘The examples cited are from Histoire litéraire de la France, Vol. XXVIL., p- 
489: “W¥3B1 Porpencer, “WNID vouer, DIMPHT 'N e defescient, NOM 
aigle, ITIP corbel, “WIDYN esprevier ou esparvier, NIT WOU salv de non, 
wane BPR on es, “WIN PAD teraz, alonger (ou aloguier). 
tte aterate dea France, a bore. 


1 Ibid, and Devs Bilgzadu Vatican, as above. Roman Provengal @'Exthr, as above. 
De Voeabults Francogalict, us abore: Hlutotre lttiatre, a above. 
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German transliteration follows the same rules. Ancfently j¥ was used for 
@ and posttonic (final) ¢; is ¢ and i; } stands for o and u. In+Bin mit hebra- 
schen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen SX is not used as a spiritus 
Tenis. PY leg ich, NDVI buche, 1395 legen, TIAA rechte, yw») visch, 
WWD mensehlichs, NTT drie, OVW instet, vy" willus. In the 
‘Tudaeo-German glosses of R. Moses Haddarschan of the 18th century the vowels 
have the same values and § ocours as a spiritus lenis. In a few eases in both 
manuscripts does J) appear as an accented e. What led to the introduction is 
hard to ascertain. “Its use did not become universal before the 16th century? 

Isserlein (@. 1480) gives in his appendix to the “Sittenbuch” a number of 
rules for writing German with Hebrew characters. Giidemann discusses them 
in note VIL. of his Geschichte des Hrziehungswesens und der Cultur der Jaden in 
Deutschland wilhrend des XIV. u. XV. Jahrhunderts, but generally fails to grasp 
‘the reason for the use of certain combinations. 

1,  Birstlichen is 2a wissen dz ein Jud bringt ein Chivek un’ ein Zere.” 

Giidemann sees in this a proof of the antiquity of Hebrew transliteration, 
because Gothic ¢ becomes German e, etc. In reality this is taken bodily from the 
‘Romance languages where * had to do service for ¢ and i. 

2, “Un ein Alef bringt ein Kamez un’ ein Patach.” 

For example YODNAIANN=wobnhattig. Since long a became 5, X¢ natur- 
ally followed the same mutation. ‘This innovation id not take root till the next 
century. 

8. “Un ein Waw bringt ein Melo-pum (Schurek) un ein Cholem.” ‘This is 
again Romance usage. 

4. “ Un ein Ayin bringt ein Segol.” 

5. “Un wenn 2wai Juden sein so is die letter die dar vor stet al mol gepiin- 
telt (gepiinktelt, vacalisirt, dh. man hat sich dieselbe vocalisirt zu denken) mit 
einem Patach un’ dz Jud mit einem Schwa un’ dz ander Jud macht ein zeichen 
4z.es kein Chirek is gleich als "= ain, NY N)Y = awai NYT, un’ das feblt gar 
‘selten.” 

Giidemann sees in it again a proof that the Jews transliterated German with 
Hebrew characters at a time when waib was waitten wfp. (Hier baben wir also 
abermals einen Rest des altdeutechen Jiidischdeutsch. Giid.). Asin Old French, ei 
is merely rendered by #, and when ef was pronounced ai, still remained to 
‘express this sound. 

6. “ Un’ ein Alef so es hinden stet nach einem Piintel so tut es niks denn es 
macht der Geschrift ein Zirunge gleich als X= di (die).” 








2 Betirge 2ur Geaehledte der hedritachen und aramdtchen Studien von Dr. Joseph Perlos, 
‘Manchen, 188. 
Of, Der Vooalbuchstabe y von M. St, Hebrituehe Bdiograpie, VI, p- 8. 
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(Hier sieht man deutlich(?) den Einfluss der deutschen auf die jidisch- 
Aoutsche Schreibung. Giid.) ‘Here again French influence is visible. 

7. “Nun is das Waw un’ das Jud di ‘ikren’ (hauptsdchlichen) piintel da 
einer nit (erg: ohne) kan aus Kummen denn sie werden in vil pintel gebraucht, 
als ich mit der bilf gottes (gel. sel er) an zaign wil so er mir zelt verleicht.” 

“Nun sein etlich die piinteln (rocalisiren) ein wort wen sie es nit wol ktinnen 
schreiben, das gob ich mu. aher alein auf ein Zere oder ein Schurek oder siinst ein 
pant der wol bekant is die mag man wol piinteln. gleich als 73%} (ktinnen) da 
‘mag man wohl ein Schurek pintela. un’ “)? (ser, sehr) oder %2)\(mer mehr) an 
Zere™ (nimalich “Y7). 

By this the author means that combinations of } and * may be used to express 
sound combinations between o, wand é,¢. From the following remark it is evi- 
dent that combinations, such as au, were rendered by the more frequently occur- 
ring digraph %. 

“ Aber siinst das Waw un’ das Jad so es gebraucht wert vor ein halb Patach 
‘un’ halb Melo-pam. oder halbe Kamez un nalb Zere. wie is denn oft gefunden 
‘wert. dz is jo nit méglich zu piinteln. man schrefbe denn ein Patach dz maint ein 
Alef. un’ ein Melo-pum dz maint ein Waw. un’ wilta wissen wie es gebraucht 
‘wert halb Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. nemlich wenn du schreibst N17) oder 
NOUN oder NMD ds is als halbe Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. da brauchen aie 
Gojim ein ‘a? un’ ein ‘u? gleich wie da ‘traw gnaw baw.””” 

“Un yor ein halb Kamez un’ vor eine halbe Zere wern sie (ndmlich Waw 
und Jud) gebraucht gleich als 1349 oder fMY3, brauchen die Gofim ein ‘6° mit 
einem ‘e? draut dz bezeichnet ein"Kamez un ein Zere gleich wie da mégen. 
‘bésen. un’ vil die denn gleich sein.” 

‘This is in keeping with the fundamental values of } and *. What follows in 
Isserlein’s appendix and Gidemann’s notes to it are of no great value to our 
subject. 

In Slavo-Judeao-German there is a perfect chaos of orthographies, but all 
‘re evidently a development of the one enunciated by Isserlein. ¥¢ has the values 
of a and 0, and fs silent at the end of words after vowels and in the beginning 
before and); J is universally tonic ¢ and with the modern writers atonic e also; 


* @rtnbeum Uudtechdeatiche Chretomaihie, pp. 58-40) in rendering the 8-J-G. version of 
‘ho 10 penlm ahowe his ignorance of this dislock. In two pages and a balf there ocour 94 mle- 
‘takes in rendering X by a when ft ought to be o, Tmlstakes hy rendering tt o when all Russian 
Jews pronounce! a; "1s rendered wrong in every case. But the most ridiculous mistakes aro 
‘he following two: Ta is note to tho 4th verso he says that Dodener or bodiner is probably & 
speafcally Siayo-Tudsc0-German word for bots messenger. The original S-JG. text had evi: 

tly "INS which ie German Dadiner = Badienter. In verses $ and 9 the words ooour: “ale 
‘umd hastu (hostu) gemacht in (aja) 713} rum Das es sol nit ertaren (berforen), gol sich alt 
‘umkeren mu bedeken df erd.” ‘Here Grinbaum explains that “lo samd bedeudet vielletcht 
‘ebenso® (the same) oder “gletchzetig, agieich" wie mbd. suet, samt.” Had ho taken the 
‘trouble to look atthe Hobrew taxt he could bavescen that amd is=G. Sand, Eng. cand. Those 
‘few specimens show his untrustworthiness when he deals with Slaro-Judaeo-German. 
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+ ia and with the older writers atonie ¢; is u. stands for ¢ (@ = ei) and aj, 9) 
for ou, o, @ and @j according to the dialect. ‘This might have been expected 
since these sounds are developments of au and é (or 0). When oj stands for o the 
older writers employed } alone. Some Southern authors write $f for g- In the 
South N sounds also as «, when this is a development of o, and ) ike é 

‘The orthography in vogue with the best writers of the day in Russia is a com- 
promise between phonetic spelling and German writing and attempts to render 
‘he words in such a way that Polish, Lithuanian and Southern Jews may readily 
recognize it. In the most excellent collection of S-J.-G. literary productions 
© Di didische Folksbibliotéik,” Mr. Rabinowitsch pats down the following rules: 

1, Me dart schrajben jidesch, agij wi me ret. 

2, Me dart schrajben agéj, ax saj der pojlischer leger, saj der litwake zolen 
onen forschtejn. 

8. Jeder Zargonist dart gedenken ag er schrajbt Zargén, d. h. mer farn folk, 
fam Dy ft. 

4, Dos ouslejgen fun di dajtsche werter darfen zajn mer nohent zu dajtsch. 

5, Bs daxf zajn a PYOAT] awischen werter wos weren glajeh ousgeret un hoben 
awejerle) bedajtung, SYD: PMQY-stein un YOY-stedn; [YY-zehn un 

INY-Zaine: WYP gejer ix) un WeAYI-seker = Y9HMY-weinég un YIp\-wenig (it 
te Intter word were written in accordance with its pronuneiation it’ would be 
‘written 3'3)),, and would thus only differ in the vowel points); }}¥"Y-zajlen 
(Zeiten, Reihen) un JYYAPY aiilens Wir (Sle) un TN-ilrs |I-Sonne, 
JTM-Sokn un T3'-Sinn (the Ast two sound zum in Lithuanta, but all three are pro- 
nounced gin in the South. YND vier un WAPD TPN ich fares DY Ne daran 
(an dem) un DY FAN ine dem; HYMD viel un YD PN seh fhe. 

If to this will be added that Hebrew words are spelled as in Hebrew, the 
ehaotio state of spelling in 8-J.-G. becomes evident. It is to be hoped that some 
authoritative writer, such as Abramowitsch, will introduee a more sensible and 
simple spelling reform or at least revert to the older, les objectionable, spelling of 
the last century. For one not versed in 8.-J.-G. it becomes an impossibility even 
to guess at the probable sound of a written word. ‘The yowel points occur only 
in some books printed not with rabbinical type and are somewhat of an aid sines 
pithiith =a, qim¥y = 6, stghdl =e, gerd =a), Sandy =u, hirdq = 4, Sowa is always 
silent. 

Consonantal transformations differentiate more readily in the different lan 
guages than vowel changes, hence there is a greater tendency to develop inde- 
pendently. Yet, on the whole, it can be easily shown that German transliteration 
‘of consonants has developed directly from the Romance. I suspect that Ladino 
of to-day has introduced some changes, especially in rendering Spanish s, that 
‘were not common in the Middle Ages, and Ladino is introduced here only for eom- 
ploteness? sake. 
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In Ladino 3 and are and p respectively ; the same with raphe, 5, 5 are 
vand f, J and P are g,k(¢, u); }isj (9); > is not used. “7 and t (F is not 
used) express d and t. T stands for s or z between vowels; this is due to the fact 
‘that anciently such ¢ or 2 was pronounced, softly like English #3 D answers 
Spanish sand g. 5, 0, 3,")arel, m,n,r; believe J occurs for f. a3 a conso- 
nantis=y. Compare examples as above 

In Catalan the same letters hold; bat yy much more frequently than D stands 
for s, both } and ¥f corresponds to , perhaps with a different pronunciation. 
true of Provengal Proper. (]=Pr. ch; F=?—=softs; = 





PTD pry 9 ory enw 
TP PI NENT > TH DTI NYP 
Wyo 17 Tia TANT 2p WAIN OTS 
Préchors vinret R. Ighak Cohen rekerir 
‘Ki se tornat ver lor creacé o il li kevanret perir 
I dit: Ke avés tant? Je vol por Gé morir. 

‘In the Langue @’OM the consonants are the same as in Provengal, but, of 
course, J does not occur; rarely stands for 2 =s, 

To express the gutteral sound ch in German, Jews very early began to use °) 
butneverf}. Sand sch are both written ‘French ch is generally a devel- 
opment of k, hence it was natural to write it with ps ‘similarily in German sch 
is usually a development of s, hence yy had to do service for both. Wis rendered 
by Y)as in Romance, and » by } or 3. In all other respects there is no difference 
between Romance and German usage. We saw D creeping in in Romance in 
place of (@; im Judaeo-German it has finally come to entirely replace yy. 

‘Thore is no material difference between consonantism of Judaeo-German and 
Slavo-Judaeo-German. }) and never 3 is used for w, hence only one letter occurs 
‘with raphe, namely 5 for f; in printed books 5 stands more generally for p and 3) 
forf. The Slavic sound = is written wp, and the semi-vowel f, or consonant y 
(G. 5), is expressed by +. 

‘To illustrate ‘Slavo-Judaeo-German spelling a few examples are subjoined. 
19D ONT PAN! OND YOON -AN DNB NT OD YT IND BY 
BY Pier Has T2d7) AR ANDREA] DY] OPP) PY POINT DN 

“POY ID BN PSI PN PIT WRT DIN [yD M2 IN PI"y: 

‘Es war dermit di schtot ouf. Alte lajt zogen dos men hot dorten ajn gerejzt 
dem domowdj un welen alzéj schéjn nit blajben réig big men wet dos houg in 
sganzen op brechen. 
epoca te av pas Meas ase ene arn 
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Of course, the orthography is here inconsistent, but it is evident that in the 
main Mr. Dick (a writer of novels in the Lithuanian dialect of S-J.-G.) is follow- 
§ng the older form of the Middle Ages. Another author, J. M. Lipschitz, writing 
in the Southern dialect, introduces a few consistent changes, namely: *{ for oj, 
4Y for ¢f, N for u = original o), but does not himself carry out his own rules: 
Tay WI Pe AON Pe RY ye NT Re DN DID 
SIND POP PS TWN Pe MaIYOIN Pen Wp WI IM Tuer 

IN 

‘Mejnt nit ag di jidische schprach ig urimer fin der hebrejischer, wail der 
Aogiker chejlek werterbich ig efscher ai klejn far ajch. 

‘Final X after vowels is now generally discarded by Jargonists, as in Abram- 
owitsch’s translation of the psalm: 

TYODN ON POY DT TW OM) DY 
POINT MY2 Po Woy DY 
Pas PEM YANN BE TNTD EBT 
+} DYD PS BDI W.TWND 
Es wigt di erd zich, schturemt anton 
Es zitern fun berg di grunten. 
‘Krach! Kraoh! Ot walen gel zich ajn 
‘Wi bald er kumt in kas arajn. 








NOTES ON SEMITIO GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. Max L. Maroons, 
Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Syriac, Hebrew Ualon College. 


L 
‘Tar Finer Vows ov rae Inpenrsor Tense-Srea. 


‘The present forms of the Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic imperfect of the 
simple stem (Qal, Pe'al, L) show the complete absence of a vowel between the 


first and second radials of. the types Sp), Neda}, Nai, dG. Hence the 


possibility of forms like 751, W/3*, JIN, 2483, ete. Because it is commonly 
supposed that Old Arabie possesses a fuller vocalization than any other Semitic 
Aialeot—o. 0, gan ordinary word like gh 5 == YY GOTPY)—the inforonce 


is evidently justified that, where an Arabio form presents vocalic searcity, we are 
treading upon common Semitic ground. The type yaqtul, ete. is pronounced 
to be the original (Wright, Comp. Gram,,p. 181), while the Hebrew “joy and 
JTOY? are represented as “Zerdehnungen” of the archetype and as resultants 
of a phonetic decay peculiar to Hebrew (ibid.,p. 91q.; Stade, Hebracische Gram, 
4102), I think that I have sufficient evidence to prove that the form yaqtul, 
te. presupposes an earlier form of the type yaqvtul (by v I indicate a full 
vowel the exact character of which I propose to determine in the second part of 
my paper), eto, 

L. Argument from consistency. Philippi, in an article published in the Mor- 
genlacndische Forschungen (pp. 69-106), which it was not my privilege to peruse 
{ill shortly before writing these lines, has made it a point to derive all other stems 
of the verb from the simple stem, or, a8 he calls it, the “Grandstamm,” not 


norely the 153) of the type Js & qhels, but notably the augmented stems, 
‘Thus, §585} compared with ‘Diop = MDP) soee back to na-Haatal, sagtal 
to sa-fgatal,'aqtal to 'a-+qatal, eto. (p.73). He compares (p.74) 399 
=, evidently thinking of NI¥D Num. vir. 24, to which I would add 
SYDYHT, Hx. 11.3, and of nominal prefixed forms DIB Job rx. 18; DPN 
Gant. v. 16 and others. ‘The reason for the disappearance of the first vowel of the 


stem is not far to seek. Tt appears from several sources (of. ‘bid., p. 78) that pre- 
fixed forms, unless stronger motives came into play, allowed in earliest times the 
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‘main accent to fall upon the syllable containing the prefix, thus subjecting the 
next vowel to complete want of stress and hence of articulation. Why not be 
consistent and derive yaqtul, ete. from an older ya’qvtul, ete.? 

IL. Argument from tnfinitives of the type qutl a. qotal. Philippi (1. ey 
p. 81) perceives the difficulty of explaining Arabic yaqtul (I substitute qtl for 
his ktb) compared with the infinitive qut1 (kutb), with which he puts together 
Hebrew "M5 (with hard 3—c. g. "H/T Gen, x1x. 21—which is by the way the 
cexooption ; the rule is 9319) as over against IND. Shall we believe in migra- 
tion (metathesis) of vowels? Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 158) knows that qut] and 
qet31 go back to one common form, qutul,, of which the former is the paroxy- 
tone and the latter the oxytone. Why not go a step further, and say that 
yaqtul=ya'+qutul? 

TIL. Argument from the imperative. ‘To the type. yaqtul belongs the im- 
perative [iis] = Hebrew Did which Intter, if compared with MWe. «. 
D7 Fa. rx. 8—a. 1c. g 1YPYT Num. x1. 15—leaves no doubt as to 
what the +i ‘Stop stands for. ‘The imperative is nothing but the imperfect 
(jussive) minus ae! preformative (of the second person). Hence Sip) qutul’ 
presupposes ta’-+ qutul- 

IV. Argument from a comparison of the imperfects I., II. and VIL ‘The 
imperfeot forms of the intensive and N reflexive stems (II. a, VIL) show the 
‘existence of a vowel (the same vowel) botwoen the first and socond radicals: 
AEE DOPING, Jakig TOP. The Arabic language has many Imperfects 
in the I. of the type yaqtil. In Hobrow we find Jr, 1, ete, in Biblical 
Aramaic ‘991, in Syrine |2,5. We may also compare the impf. of the IV.: 














a8 UP! Gai and, without for the present laying stress upon the vowel of 


the preformative, put down the following imperfect types as related: I. 
IL. yugattil, IV. yuqtil, VIL yanqatil. Does the relation 
‘consist in the identity of the second vowel of the stem (), or does it extend fur- 
ther? ‘The analogy of the perfect on the one hand, and the additional identity of 
the first vowel of the stem (a) in two of the imperfects (II. and VIL) should 
help to answer our question. If, with Philippi (1.c., we sec in qattal and 
qatal (IIL) modified types of qatal, we shall have similarly to look for 
“Grundstamm” to (yu) qattil, i.e. we have to postulate ya'-+qatil, which 
indeed we find reproducod also in yanqatil=ya'naga’til. The first vowel 
of the stem remains if stressed, and disappears if unsccented, ‘Thus, ya’qatil 
becomes yaqtil. 

'V. Argument from Ethiopic. Bthiopic (of. Wright, I c., p. 181) indeed hi 
preserved the type yaqatil in allowing the first vowel of the stem to be 
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accented: y8qstel. It uses the latter form for the Arabic indicative, while it 
differentiates the spe y&qt#] = ya’ qatil for the subjunctive and jussive. 

‘VL Argument from injinitives of the type gatil. ‘The relation of the s. ¢. 
infinitive construct in Hebrew to the imperfect is obvious (ef. Barth, Nominal- 
Bildung, p. 162): TOP: Topt = Twp: Wwpt= PNT: Dp! eto. We must 
agree with Professor Barth (Lc, p. 10384.) in connecting nouns like ‘743 ete. with 


U3 eto. Hence Opp is the exact prototype of YR}2, DRT ete in the same 








manner as the se. infin. absolute DWP) explains YEP), Yf/2) eto. (ibid, p. 72) 
and Jig = ye easil. 

‘We shall now proceed to our next task, viz, to determine the exact character 
of the first vowel in the “Grundstamm ” of the imperfect, the existence of which 
in common Semitic we have endeavored to prove from six independent points of 
view. Some of the sources already adduced will help us in obtaining our aim. 

L The imperative forms in Hebrew and Arabic. i) compared with 
HOP. ‘FP (©. supra) and the rarer *9R/I—e. g. 19° Jd. rx. 10—points to 
qutul with which goes Arabic uqtul, ie., the prefixed element is identical 
with the disappes 2» ATTDD, 3D, LLG point to 








ing stem vowel—") 





to qitil. Hence we obtain the following three types: 1. 





qutul; 2 qitil; 3. qital. The first and second forms are at once intelligible ; 
not so the third. For if the principle be found in the assimilation of the first 
‘yowel to the second, we should expect the third type to be qatal. 

IL The common Hebrew infinitives 50), with suffixes S20, 2732 = 
qorobekem, 23W with MIIW point again tol. qutul; 8 qital. If Barth's 
explanation of forms like D5) (Hebr. imperf. 5!, Bibl. Aram. 95), auf 


(Bebr. “lay, Arab. ye ete. (L.c,, p. 104) be correct, we shall equally obtain 





forth second type the form qitil. Tn Anbio, we finds ordinary infinitive 
; 2 qatil, eg SAF timp. 545G), 
‘which typeis easly recognized in Hebrew WI, TH. WY, eto 8 qatal, eg 


S°5 of. 2°, represented in Hebrew in forms like DUNN, NOY, SY (impfl. 
DUN NBS! DW: also qitel and qutel (for foller examples of. Barth, 
1c, pp. 101, 108, 105, 106). If qutl be the paroxytone of qutul (v. supra), 
Amb. OSs by the side of 5j ¥can be explained only by assuming *°,3.¢ 


(paroxytone) as a medium (ef, Lagarde, 1. ., p.8,1.25—p. 9,112); similarly Hebr. 


Gmpf, 





forms: 1. qutul, o.¢.° 
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923 compared with 13; hence the existence of 2. qitil in Arabic is proven, It 
is needless for me to reproduce Professor Barth’s list of nouns, the connection of 
which with the imperfect tense-stom can not be doubted- I must refer the reader 
to the book itself. ‘Thus from the various forms of imperfect nouns we obtain the 
following types for the imperfect tense-stem: 1. qatul, qutul; 2.qatil, 
qitil; 8 qatal, qital, qutal. 

IIL The imperfect forms of the II. and VII. prove the existence of 2. 
aatil. 

IV. Similarly Ethiopic y8qstél. 

V. The vowel of the preformative may be taken as an index of the character of 


the lost stem vowel. JUS}, Just, Justify this 
points toyaqatul, 9p!Napad toynqutul. (Cthink that yiqtdl stands for 
yoatdl, of. WN) =[1+ WNT, DN) =]i-+ FIM, ote, notably YT y oxox. 
T compared with 99¥f) Neb. v.18. [gh Is. xurx.22; cf. also Barth,1.c,p.24; also 
Sodutp, Otup = “iD7}—Lagarde, 1. 0., p.125 note.) jak5 presupposes yaqa- 
fal, WBR—vigital; 485 mints to yaqatil, [Mtio yiaitil. We biain 








again the types: L.qatul, qutul; 2qatil, qitil; 3 qatal, qital. 

VL. Hebrew 9y!, YY" =ya'amud, ya'agama. With the former 
‘compare nny = 3,12. ‘We find once more: 1. qatul; 8. qatal. 

‘VEL ‘Toads of, PMY? Gen. xx 6 leads us to postulate 8. qatal. 

‘VITL Occasional Hebrew forms—DV3YH) Ex. xx.5; xu. 24; Deut. v, 
9; DTQY) Deut. xm. 3; YY y oxxxvin. 6; IN Pr 1 2—prove 1. 
qutul; 2 qitil; 3 qital. 

IX Notably forms like DYpY and 3 are virtually yaquwum 
yin (not yaqwum a, yabyin). Hence we find again 1. qutul; 2 qitil. 
Similarly NOY =yabawa’ points to 3. qatal. 

‘The result of our study may be summed up as follows. We find three types 
of the imperfect tense-ste 

1. qatul, or, with assimilation of vowels, qutul. 

Sigaa Gee 7% Se ROS SNE ee ate 

B.qatal, “ “ dissimilation © “ — qital (qutal). 

‘The relation of the perfect to the imperfect tense-stem may be represented 
as follows: 

1. Perf. qatul. Imperf. qatul. 

2“ qatil. “  qatel. 

a“ qatal 

” 


yabi- 
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‘The symbolism of tense vocalization is thus rendered complete. Qatul for 
atil belongs toa later development, when, asin Hebrew, verbs of the type 5) 
assume the form of that of Dt, and yaqtil becomes impracticable as it may be 
confounded with the corresponding form of the causative stem which is certainly 
of later age. uk} and SND are other attempts at differentiation; still of, 


HY? “he goes up” and “he leads up.” 
Nors.—I should throw out the suggestion thatthe other stoms of the Semitic 
rb are not only derived from the simple stem, but are much posterior to it in 
time. It seems that the tripartite mechanism of the simple stom served for a 
Jong time to render the formation of new stems unnecessary. Of, ss “to be 








idle,” és“ to bring to an end,” Q¥i9m TIM? “HH “Is the hand of Yahweh too 
shoré?”" and {INTYD! APY It “He who soweth wrongdoing, reapeth 
(= cats short) trouble” (Num. x1, 23 a, Pr, x01. 8). When the additional stems 
‘were formed, some of the old forms remained. Hence we find combinations like 
0/23 (N reflex) a UY, WWD} Mishnie) a. WWDP TSam, sx. 10, D999 a. Da 
(both Mishnic, the latter in accordance with the traditional pronunciation, though 
‘ mistaken zoal leads purists to read D9). 





MUSANNITU(MD. 
By Monnis Jastnow, Jx., Px. D., 
‘aivorty of Ponneyivani, Pe 


Peiser in his Babylonische Vertraege des Berliner Museums, pp. 805-6, discusses 
theterm muSannitum (written mu-¥a-an-ni-tum and mu-¥a-ni-tum), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the legal literature of the Babylonians, without, 
however, reaching any satisfactory conclusion. He thinks that it may refer to 
some kind of coustruction for purposes of irrigation. Tallavist leaves the word 
untranslated (Die Sprache der Contracte Nabu-naias, p. 189). 

‘There is a Talmudical term NVI, with which I believe the Babylonian 
word is identical.* ‘The word XPD occurs in the Talmud in the sense of 
(a) Jaw, (0) cliff, grotto, and thirdly, embankment. In two passages it is 
expressly applied toa feld. Baba Mes!a, Fol. 108, we read “2D DYODN “apre- 
cipitous mound separated the fields” and again iid., 100, 1) FY ATAN “he 
surrounded the fields with an embankment” for which a variant has 7777] ‘he 
fenced it in.” 

It is in the sense of “embankment” in which muSannitum appears to be 
used in the Babylonian legal tablets, the reference being to the protection which 
‘the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary in order to 
protect fields and property from being damaged by the rise of the numerous 
streams in the rainy season. ‘The artificial canals would of course be similarly 
affected by this season and embankment works would thus be rendered necessary 
{in all sections of the valley even where canals existed, the waters of which might 
‘be directed into the fields during the dry season. ‘The solidity of these embank- 
ments was further assured by the use of wooden or iron beams employed in their 
construction and acting as a support to theearth heaps, With this brief explana- 
tion, we may pass to an examination of some of the passages in which the term 
‘occurs. 





+ 800 tho passages in Lovy's Talmudloal Dictionary whore, howover, he various meanings of 
‘the word aro not properly distinguished. ‘Through tho courtosy of wy father, Lam onabled to 
‘quote from his manusoript the artiolo on Ue word as {twill appear in Part IX. of his Talmudle 
Dictionary. NAVD f. (denom. NPY tooth) G) Jaw, Brad. 100+ 

6, 10: Rav“ the blu 

formed around him; B.Meg('s 109 #3 PYODR a precipitous mound 7 
Mo vp 77> TIAN be surrounded the Molds; (MS. Hamburg 71712 fonced it tn) with an 
‘embankment, 
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‘Tablet No. 910 of Strassmaier’s Nabnaid texts s a receipt for dates delivered 
in part as an annual assessment, and in part ana dullu $2 muSanitum 
Ja nér Sumanti, i.e. “for the embankment work at the Sumanti canal.” 

‘Nabunaid No. 770 gives a list of workmen engaged 3a dullu ina eli 
mugannitum Sa Gilusm “for the work in connection with the embankment 
at Gilusu.” 

‘Further operations at this same place are referred to in Nbd., No. 784, which 
isa recefpt for a variety of iron material and instruments required: ana eli 
muiannitum fa NIH Giluiu, “forthe embankment of NIH Gilusu;* 
and again in Nba. 1080 where 89 workmen engaged in the enterprise—which 
must bave been one of considerable magnitude—are enumerated in groups as 
‘they were furnished by the contractors. 

Nod. No. 1002 testifies to the payment in silver ana dullu ¥a muSani- 
tum Sa Hallab for the embankment work at Halla. 

In a text from the days of Darius published by Peiser, Baby. Vertraege, No. 
‘M6, there is a reference to three beams that are to be delivered ina mubbi 
muSannitum ga Kar-ri Ta3-me-tum “in connection with the embank- 
ment work at Karri-Ta3metum.” From this passage as well as from Nbd. 
No. 784, it appears that the term dullu might be omitted without affecting the 
foree of the phrase. 

Nba. No. 6 (a5 No. 910) is a receipt for 20 kur of dates, full measure (2) 
(i-mit-tum), joint ownership in a house u e?ntum Sa eli muSanitum 
“and choice datest for embankment” where daliu (= work) is again to be 
supplied. 

Lastly, in Strassmaier’s tablets of the reign of Cyrus, No. 180, I. 10 and 12, 
4m an assessment list of dates due to the Ebarra temple of Babylon, there are 
included two payments of this kind, one of 17 kur, another of 26 kur made in 
eu of the sum of one mans and one mana plus 11 ickels respectively, changed 
ana dullu i maSanitum, “for embankment work.” From this we may 
‘be permitted to conclude that the Babylonian temples were not only, as we know 
from various sources, great business corporations (Peiser, Baby. Vertr., pp. xvil- 
xxix) that farmed out lands for cultivation, but that they also accepted contracts 
for land improvements. The passages above given will suffice to show that the 
meaning proposed for muSannitum answers the requirements and accords 
with the context involved. 

A word remains to be said as to the form of the Talmudical and of the 
Babylonian term. ‘The former NFYNWD is a form like NMDWHL (“stretch- 


+ Sood of NIE) Giluta is spoken of Nbd. No. 6H, and the samo place with the deter- 
sinative for elty is found Nba. No. S87. 

‘+Teonnect edutum with Talmadic Wy, which signttes “choice,” but reserve the 
proof for another occasion. 
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ing out,”) mainunitha, becoming by contraction m‘¥unnitha; and 
so faras the ordinary meanings of the word are concerned (jaw, cliff, grotto, 
ete.,”) it may be regarded as a home production. In its technical sense, 
however, as applied to the embankment along a canal as a protection to 
fields and property, what more natural than that the term should, like s0 
many other technical terms pertaining to architecture, commerce. and the 
industrial arts, have been borrowed? With the Babylonian mu¥annitu 
‘before us, there seems hardly any reasonable doubt that such was the case. 
‘Upon this supposition, the slight variation between the Babylonian and the 
‘Talmudical form can readily be accounted for. The transposition of the Waw 
from bebini the first letter to a position after the second letter—i.e. NOVO 
instead of NFYIUNID—is the natural consequence of the attraction exercised by 
the already existing NN')WI. It is altogether likely that with more manu- 
scripts at our disposal, a varlant would be encountered with the Waw after the 
‘Mem or with the omission of the Waw altogether. ‘The differentiation here 
proposed between NMMIWE and NMA does not involve any difference in 
the underlying stem. For the latter as for the former, and also therefore for the 
Babylonian musannitum, the stem is }3Y. ‘Though the writing with one ¢ 
is unusual, while at the same timo far from unparalleled,* muSannitum may 
very well be the feminine participle of the Pye! (II. 1) muSanninatum = 
muSannintum=musanittum=muSanitu(m). Tallgvist, t may be noted, 
also suggests the long quality of the vowel ¢ in the word. ‘The spelling with one 
‘n (Nba. Nos. $10, 1002, 6) instead of two is of course a very common variant. 
‘The use of the word in the sense of embankment is deduced without difficulty 
from the fundamental notfon of “to be pointed” attaching to ]3¥. In Biblical 
usage already, [Yi is the “ pout of the rock” as well as “tooth.” ‘The embank- 
ment forming a kind of wall and supplied perhaps with turrets, as the ordinary 
‘wall of fortification was, could appropriately be designated as a “ pointed” 
or a “ turreted” object. 





+f, ummitu=ummantu; {8t8tu =tstantu (ot. Delitzsch, Aur. Gr., 40,0) with 
‘only one ¢ derpite the assimilated n, but lengthening of vowel instead of reduplication. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
‘By Roper Francis Hanren, PxD., 
‘Toe University of Cateago. 


L 

This is the frst of s Series of Notes—lexicographical and textual—to be 
published in Hesnarca. They are based on Delitasch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
swoerterbwch = HWB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum = LK. 

w 2, Amolt, DAL. p. 1 not, nicht, but of. K. 979, LK. 47, obv. 7-11:7 

i n-ku ina #18 Tar-bi-gi? tmmere 
na-ku-u al-lak, tbermorgen there 
will be a rinka(=rimku, 5JD7) libation (pouroffering) in the city of 
Tarbisi and royal sacrifices will be offered. Shall I go? Of. also K. 522, 
ZK. 81, 9 sqq. For ba-a-di, of. K.561, LK 101, oby. 11: mu VIkem 
a-na ba-a-di and K. 519, LE. 108, rev. 5: ina ti-ms-li ki-i ba-di= 
On 

A. BA, Delitasch, HWB. p. 4, comments as follows: “A. BA. mit oder 
‘ohne Determ. amél, s. u. dupfarru.” He does not say anything about 
this writing in the placo mentioned. Note the reading, amélu AB. BA. 
‘MES, K. 1339, oby. 2 and K. 620, LK. 91, oby. 13. 

Agappu. Cf. also gu-pur a-gap-pi, K. 873, LK. 180, obv. 8. 

The plural of egirtu, which Amolt, DAZ. p. 16, takes from an oral 
‘communication with me, and for which he does not give reference, is 
found in K. 619, LK. 174, rev. 12=e-gir-a-te-ta-nu. This form is to 
be inserted in Delitesch, HWE. p. 18. 

Neither Delitasch nor Arnolt gives a satisfactory treatment of adanni¥. 
‘The former places it under a root [IN. The latter makes it parallel with 
dannii—after Bezold, and remarks “perhaps=a(na)dannii(u)” Of, 
however, my note in Hesmatca, X. p. 107:t “In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezola has placed both danniS and adannii under the root danénu, 
without farther comment. Iam inclined to think that be is correct in this 
‘view, and would add the following: danni8 is used interchangeably with 
adan ni8 in 1, 6; 2,6; 3,7, ete. Ana dannii =andannis =addannil 











‘Bar isa typographical mistake. My copy of the original hes r1. 
+Thls was published before the appearance of Arnol's Conciee Dictionary, ete. 
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(K. 519, 3, 7, LK. 108; K. 682, 3, 7, LK. 109, eto.) =adannit (the form in 
‘common us 18 (K. 485, rev. 8, LK. 112).” 

No derivation is given for abami8. Under a-ba-ii=abamis, such 
forms as a-b: , K, 68, rev. 8, 18, LK. 168, should be cited. In both 
of these places, a-ba-a-a-i8 is preceded by the sign for istu, ultu. 
Cf. also such forms as a-bi-ia-8i, Rm2,1, rev. 14 and a-ba-ia-8i, Rm 2 
464, oby. 11.* 2 

Both Delitzsch and Amolt have accepted my textual reading at the end 
of lino 46, col. TIT. of Cyl. A. Esarhaddon, reading ak-ta-bi-su a-hu-lap 
instead of Abel-Winckler’s impossible a-bu-ta. Arnolt quotes this passage 
under abulap(i), DAZ. p. 30 and again under abitu, p. 81. Only one 
‘of those readings can be correct. Amolt has accepted abulap in Henratca, 
and hence his double treatment of the text of this passage in DAL. 30, 31 
must be put down to the careless editing of his notes. 

*abiru receives imperfect treatment from both Delitzsch and Arnolt. 
Delitusch says: “IL 1 * * * astronomischer, bes. auf Mond und Vonus- 
stern besiiglicher term. technicus.” Armolt remarks: “* * * ubburu 

ixtetrew, of moon and stars.” Both cite few examples. This verb is often 
used without a technical astronomical meaning. Of. Rm 2,2, obv. 15; K. 625, 9 
EK. 131 (ub-ba-ru-u-ni); K. 63°, oby. 1, rev, 8 and 11 (ub-bu-ur), 
LK. 168; K. 1396, 12, LK. 185 (1i-ib-bu-ra), eto, eto. 

Under * WN. etéru, IL, Delitesch notices the use of etéra with ina. 
Of, also K. 595, LK. 6, oby. 2, saa, where we have the form lu-u-te-ra 
with ana:ildni rabdti kalivunu Sa Samé irgitim ana Sari béliis 
adu réritu Sumiu ummandtifu lu-u-to-ru ina ki-ni-Su-nu lu-Be- 
ri-bu = may the great gode—all of them—of heaven and earth give protection 
to the king, my lord, together with his seed, his name, his armies: into their 
nest (protection) may they cause [him] to enter. There is another interesting 
passage in this letter. ‘The verbal form from which we derive the forms 
parsumu, purfumu, ete, ote. which are of such frequent ocourrence in 
the Letter literature—both with and without « detorminative—has, s0 far as I 
Know, not been found. But, of. rev. 3, saa: ilémi rabati sa samé 
irgitim ana balat mapSati Sa Barri béliia nu-ga-al-lat Sarru 
Déli ana mar m@rni lu-par-Si-im (QUAD) = to the great gods of 
heaven and earth for the life of the king, our lord, we pray. May the king 
live long enough to have grandchildren (lit.: to grandchildren grow old). 

To the citations under ‘Ns add a-a-u-ti alanigu, K. 63, oby. 8, 
LK. 168. 






































Of. my article on The Lettre of the Rm 2 Colestion tm the Brith Museum in Zetachetfe 
J. Annyrtlope, VIET. Dp. 84, 090 

‘FOF. Ke 1b, rev. 6-8, Lik. 3 
ucsal 





xu dime mau ima mubpi napéiti Ba beltia 
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For the forms illuku, il-lu-ku il-la-ku-ni, K. 674, obw 13, LK. 
173, ef. Craig in Heprarca, X. p. 110. The 1.3 form occurs in an interesting 
passage in K. 185, rev. 6-9, LK. 74: a-me-lu 84 IL sandti ina ku-u-ri 
uni-is-sa-te it-ta-ma-al-la-ak. Of, also i-li-kan-a-ni, Rm2,1 
oby. 21 and i-ta-lak, Rm 2,1, oby. 13. 

‘Sox tallultu. Delitesch cites the single well-known passage, V.R. 6,25. 
OF. also K. 62%, obv. 1sqa., LK. 32: ina elitméra sisi dan-ni Sa tal- 
lul-tu ¥amtts Kasi riddni ane o-rab ali anatl™ Sabbanat, ete. 

‘The plural of elippu, ship =elipp&ni occurs in K. 609, rev. 8, LK. 
126, written MA. MES + ni. The conneotion is uncertain, since the last 
three lines of this tablet are vitrified. 

‘Under *DN, add the following forms, found in the badly broken tablet, 
KK 591, DK. 2: obv. 7, i-tam-me-ru; rev. 9, lit-me-ru, rev. 12, 
i-tam-me-ir, Tho last line of the reverse also contains a form of this 
verb. The first sign is broken off, but it can easily be restored. 

The Assyrian Letters furnish us with a large number of interesting plural 
forms. A new plural of iméru, ass (usual plur. iméré) is found in the 
name of a city in Rm 2, 1, rev. 18: inasl™ Dér-imér PL + te = Dar- 
imér&(é)te. Of. also the new plural of bithallu, noticed by Craig in 
Hannaroa, X. p. 109,—in K, 469, rev. edge 2, LK. 138: seu ya bite 
bal-la-ti-su-nu ina paniia i-sa-su, Cf Delitasch, BAS, L p. 211. 
In K. 631, obv. 5, DK. 188, we have: ardini Sa Barri bélijaemele 
paza-Pl ++ phonetic complement ni. Of. also egirite and elippani 
above and i8parite below. Tn this connection, I would say that Arnolt’s 
reading mati, as the second plural of dmu, day, is incorrect, and that 
the only passage given in support of this reading is incorrectly cited. 
Further notice of the plurals of mu will be taken in a review of Arnolt’s 
Dictionary. 

A good example of the fom. plur. of unditu is found in a short insorip~ 
tion of Aiurbanipal published by 8. Arthur Strong in the JAS, 1891, p. 469:* 
u-na-a-te buragi kaspi sipirri parsilli igé u abné épus. The 
form a-nu-ut is to be added to those given by Delitesch. Of. K. 1101+ 
K, 1221, rev. baqq. DK. 2: * * * XX. ma-na kaspi Sa a-nu-ut 
bit na-mu-ra-a-te Sa Sarri Ss ummi Sarri*** 

Along with annuiim, we have the form a-nu-Sim; of. Rm 2, 1, rev. 
80. I do not find any mention by Delitasch of the form an-nu-ri which 
is of frequent occurrence in the Letters. Tt must have the same meaning 
as annu¥im, and I am of the opinion that the sign ri is to be given 
the value Sim in this word. 





























‘+ Amnolt, DAD, pT has ited this passage from an oral communication with me. 
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An interesting word not noticed by Delitasch is found in K. 908, rev. 8, 
DK. 12, vis. ana bit i-si-te-ia, The last line of the obverse (8) is to 
bbe restored as i-si-te. 

Issi, isi, Delitesch places under (TDN with the remark: “gleichbeden- 
tend, nach Haupt auch etymologisch ins mit itti mi.” Hilprecht in his 
Assyriaca, which has just appeared, p. 47, argues with great force for the root 
FIDN* Of. the following forms not noticed by Delitesch: is-si-e-tu, Rm. 2, 
468, rev. 8; i-si-e-Bu, K, 596, obv. 22, LK. 190; is-si-e-a, K. 588, rev. 14, 
EK. 183 and K. 653, obv. 14, DK. 164; i-si-e-a, K. 63%, rev. 16, LK. 168 and 
K. 596, obv. 17, LK. 190. 

Under PDN, Delitzsch accepts my restoration and reading of Esarhaddon, 
Oyl. A. VI. 18, vin: ina ¥ipir barrakate e-si-kaki-rib-sa. Cf. 
AEL, p. 16. Arnolt’s notes on this passage in HEpRatca are, to say the least, 
of no value. 

‘There are some interesting forms of WDN in the Letters. Of. K. 515, 
DK. 89: obv, 11-18, u elippu saemélu pihati sata Arrapba ina 
Libbiel™ U-pi-a me-bu-ru tu-pa-ad; rev. 145, *** elippufia]emety 
pibati §ae™ Arrap(ba] lu-u ta-li-ik inal ** ni-bu-ru lu-tu- 
it-i8; rev. 10-14, amelu gabé ¥a pibati Baslu* inaslue* ni-bu-ru 
u-pu-Bu. Of, also tu-up-pa-a%, K. 619, obv. 15, DK. 174, and lu-pi-i8, 
K. 596, oby. 26, LK. 190. The form nipitu occurs frequently. 

Under egadu (T¥N+), of K. 1057, oby. 6, LE. 98: dmu XI.xan 
e-gardu inam@tu Asiur. The rest of this text is badly broken, In a 
very difficult and broken letter of Arad-Nan&, we have the form ig-sa-di. 
Of. K, 676, LK. 110, obv.8: ina elf ig-sa-di Sa Sarri béli [ispuran]ni 
méi (the tablet is broken here), and rov. 12-18: ba-si ig-sa-di i-ba-li-ku, 
At presont, I do not know whether this iggadi is to be connected with YN, 
or not. 

Under erébu, add the form ir-rab, K. 62%, obv. 9, LK. 65. 

Under urésu, of, the interesting form *mélu y-ra-su-tu in K, 636, 
LK. 209, This letter reads as follows: ta-na ¥arri béli-ia ?ardi-ka 
Nab-sum-se-gi Sapil Nebi-ré3-i-8i “lu-u sul-mu a-na Sarri 
béli-ia 5Avur [tar a-na Sarri ¢béli-ia lik-ru-bu 7#m8 igparu 
pi ga e-kur $i8-bi-Su-nu la ik-sur-u-ni rev.1 amélu y-ra-su-tu 
2e-pu-u8, The feminine of iSparu (uSparu) is not given by Delitesch. 
































*Gogen issi= ttt apectell spricht dor Umstand, dass das Wort sowohl dol Asurna- 
sirapal als in IV.R 61 in demselbon Texto mit itti vorkommt, das auch in der Briet- 
Mteratur, wo o6 sich am hiufigsten findet, belde neben einander gebraucht werden. *** 
‘Dio elnfachsto rkltrang blebt jedentals, deas tei genau 0 von TON gebildet ist, wie 
{tes vou NAN. Bedeutet steifu demgemise ursprdngilch ““aoine Seite,” 4.0, “an seiner 
Salta, mit fhm” so bedeutet ieei8u sunschst “sein Holfor, soln Belstand,” i.e, ebenfalls 
“mie fhm.” 

“¢ My text reads #4, but T am inolined to think that thie character is pi. 
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‘The plural form is found in s letter of Sennacherib, K. 125, LK. 196, edge 
2%: £, US-BAR-Pl-te. 

To the forms under WANs, add ni-ra-ai found in K. 609, obv. 10sqq, 
LK. 19%: (a}-na-ku an-na-ka inatl® Kar-Sarukin libnati am-mar 
srbUNIR ig-Su-u-ni bitennu a-ra-gi-pi uw 2érapl n 

ABlu is found in K. 2, rev. 10, LE 3; ina eli aili. The sign 
following is broken. 

Gf, the peculiar I 2 forms of etéku, viz: i-ta-ta-ka, Rm2,4,rev. 
14 and i-ta-at-ku, K. 469, oby. 1, LK. 138. 

A word not noticed by Delitzsch, and of frequent occurrence in the 
‘Letters, is the conjunction ba-si, ba. Ct. for ba-si, K. 1197, rev. 5, 
IK.15; K.494, obv. 9, LK.19; K.576, rev. 12, LK 10 =ba-si ig-ga-di 
i-ba-li-ku; K. 596, oby. 7% ZK. 190. For ba-a-si, of. K. 1168, oby. 10, 
LK. 49. 

Delitesch’s treatment of bailu is unsatisfactory. ‘The meaning “ gekocht ” 
does not suit the context of K. 1101 + K. 1221, LK. 162, rev. 3, saa. 

‘The most important text for the stady of galdbu is a letter from 
Akkullanu, K. 122, ZK. 43. Cf. the form gal-ln-bu, rev. 4 and 28; and 
lib-Sa, rev. 7. In rev. 17, we have pi-lu-ub. At present, I am 
inclined to regard the pi as an incorrect reading for gal. It will be neces- 
sary again to consult the original of this dificult text. 

For "W9} and “W/3, ef. the broken letter, K. 554, LK. 100, rev. 14: 
i-su-ri gi-it-ra nu-ga-mar Barra béli-ka gi-i-ra. Of. also the 
form ug-da-me-ir, K. 690, rev. 4, LK. 201. 

Another word not noticed by Delitasch is the catchword in a badly rubbed 
letter of Balast, K. 855, LK. 76. Of. oby. 7: ina ell ¢: u-u fa 
Barri béli i8[puran]ni. These lines are very badly rubbed, but rev. 4, 
gi-sa-ru-u damku, makes this reading absolutely certain. 

I must take exception to Delitasch’s treatment of the text of Esarhaddon, 
OplB.L9, DL R15 reads gir-rici-ka. Deites, ALS? p. 117, reads ga 
with vc In HWB. be remarks: “ga Iss richtig schon Layard.” ‘The reading 
gir, though unexpected, must be accepted. Cf. my AZZ, p. 
to my reading (so Pinches) gir-ri 
BAS.1.p. 167: “Ich habe die Stelle zusammen mit Pinches und Dr. Harper 
genau untersucht und mich dabei tberzeugt, dass das Zeichen vor -ri-ka in 
der That nicht gs, sonder gir ist.” There are two or three other textual 
mistakes in Delitzsch’s edition of Col. L of this inscription. Line 16 is to 
be read: kims igguri si-si-in-ni, not si-er-in-ni. Of. Haupt again, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “Auch mit seinem yon mir (p.19) von vornherein als das 
‘Wahrscheinlichste bezeichneten si-si-in-ni ist Harper im Rechte. Es steht 
wirklich so da, nicht si-er-in-ni wie Delitrsch bietet.” 
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Under 37, Delitasch should have noticed such forms as the following, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature: ad-du-bu-ub, 
K. 602, rev. 16, LK. 23; K. 174, obv. 6-8, LK. 63 =ina elf Ja Sarri béli 
ik-ben-ni ma itti Bast dubbu ad-du-bu-ub; K. 617, obv. 13, LK. 
M8 i-si-bu-nu ad-du-bu-ub lib-bi u-sa-ai-kin-tu-nu; K. 625, 
rev. 8, LE, 131 =i-du-bu-bu; K. 5609, rev. 9, LK. 78 = ni-id-du-bu-ub; 
K. 504, oby, 10-12, LE. 167=[ine pal-an Sarri béliia li-vru-bu sara 
béli i-si-su-nu lid-bu-bu; ete. 

For i-du-lu, of, K. 619, oby. 28, LK. 174 and especially the short 
letter of Kabbu-ana-ASur, K. 491, oby.7, LK. 122. The letter reads as 
follows: a-na Barri béliia 2ardika Kabbu-ana-Agur, *tibnu (pl.) 
(written SE. IN. NU. MES) gab-bu ‘ina mitiia a-naslt Dar-Sara- 
kinna Sia ina (here « break in the tablet) an-nu-Bim Semélu musar- 
KisGni Ti-da-tu-u-a i-du-lu Stibnu (0) a-na II. gabé a-ad-tu 
u-ma-a ©mi-nu Sa Sarru béli Mi-ka-bu-u-ni, Reverse not inscribed, 

Under M9, of. also K. 63%, rev. 26, LK. 168: la il-lak lu la 
indal-lab. 

por. Cf. K. 620, oby. 7sqq, DK 91: dam-ka-at a-den-nis dul- 
Ja-Bu-nu i-ba-ti Sa dam-mu-ki c-pu-u8 u-da-mu-ku. Cf. also the 
lettor,K. 1896, LE. 185, from Naba-bél-$u-nu to Ajur-mu-dam-me-ik. 












NOTES. 
By Gzoner A. Banron, Pa.D., 
Assoctat in Bical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Maw College. 


1. ON THe Smamic IsuraR Cuzr. 

In an article on “Ashtoreth and Her Influence in the Ola Testament,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1891, I remarked that a deity, 
‘dentical in name or in character or in both with Ashtoreth, is found among all 
the Semitic nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of 
such a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.* Since then I have published in Hmprarca, Vols. 
IX. and X., some account of the Semitic Ishtar cult in all the Semitic lands 
except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of it among the 
‘Ethiopians. At last, however, a deity bearing this name has come to light in 
‘this part of the Semitic area, so that we are assured that in some form this cult 
‘was coextensive with the Semitic peoples. 

‘The evidence for this comes from Professor D. H. Milller’s Epigraphische 
Denkméiler aus Abessinien, Wien. 1804, which forms Heft IIL of Vol. XLII. of 
Denkschrifien der Kaiserlichen Akademie derWissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch- 
Historisch Classe. ‘The inscriptions published in this work are edited trom 
‘impressions made by J. Theodore Bent, Esq. 

‘Tafel IL of Miller's work gives a facsimile of an inscription of Bzana, son 
of Ela-Amida, king of Aksum, which is on p. 35 ff. edited, translated and accom- 
‘anied with introduction and notes. ‘The inscription is in the Geez script, and 
dates, as Professor Miiller shows, from the early part of the fifth century A. D. 
‘The Sabaean and Greek alphabets had been used in Abyssinia until the last half 
of the fourth century, as bilingual inscriptions, found in these tongues and pub- 
lished by Miller in this same work, prove. A reform in the script and the 
‘written language, by which the Geez writing was introduced, must, as Professor 
‘Miiller points out, have oecarred in the last years of Ela-Amida or the early years 
of Ezana, Ela-Amida began to rule at the latest about 880 ..D., so that the 
reform of the script could not have been accomplished before 400 A.D., and our 
inscription was probably written at no great distance in time afterwards. 

‘Ezana, the writer, alls himself king of Aksum, and of several other places, 
including in the list Raidan and Saba, indicating that at this time the mother 
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‘country of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Ethiopians. The 
insoription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan, and after desarib- 
ing the onslaught, the number of slain and the prisoners, it proceeds 1. 22, ff: 
And he tumed back wnbarmed with the people of Adan and erected a throne 
hhere in Sada and committed him to the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 
‘The inscription then closes with an imprecation against the king’s enemies some 
what in the strain of those at the end of the annals of the Assyrian kings. 

‘This passage shows us that Christianity had not yet wholly trlumphed in 
Abyssinia, and that chiet among the deities of the royal pantheon was a god 
identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar and Astarte. It will be observed that the 
Bthiopic form of the name, Astar, resembles the Moabitic form Ashtar, which 
appears on the Moabite stone in the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh. 

‘This name attests the presence of the Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia, As Astar 
is named first, we may infer that he was the leading deity of the pantheon, 
Athtar of South Arabia was, it will be remembered, a masculine deity. ‘There is 
no definite hint in Ezana’s inscription which reveals with certainty the gender of 
this god in Abyssinia, A close connection had, however, long existed between 
Abyssinia and South Arabia, as the use of the Sabaean alphabet in the earlier 
‘Abyssinian inseriptions shows, and at the time of our inscription that connection 
‘was maintained by the extension of the dominion of the king of Aksum over the 
territories of Raidan and Saba. Indeed, itis altogether likely that the African 
Semites were emigrants from Sabaea. These facts, together with the fact that 
‘Astar is named first among the gods, would lead us to infer that Astar was, lke 
Athtar, a masculine deity. We cannot, however, be certain of this until more 
evidence appears. 

Since The Semitic Ishtar Oult which appeared in Hirmrarca was written, 
Fasiculus IL., Pars. IV., Tom. L, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
4¢., of the Sabaean portion of the Corpus, has appeared, as has Hommel’s Sid- 
Aradbische Chrestomathie, and Mordtman’s Himjarische Inschriften und Alterthimer, 
‘This last work is Heft VIL. of the Berlin Museum’s Mfittheitungen aus den Orien- 
talischen Sammlungen. ‘These works bring considerable new material within the 
seach of the American student, and add a few facts to his knowledge of the 
Athtar cult in South Arabia, 

No. 102 of the Corpus is an inscription from a tablet which contained on its 
upper right hand comer the head of a bull. ‘The inscription consecrated the 
tablet to Athtar, [PW thus adding to our evidence that the bull or ox was 
sacred to this god. Cf, Hzprarca, Vol. X., p. 68. 

‘These added publications make still more clear the fact that there were in 
Southern Arabia a multiplicity of Athtars. An inscription reproduced from 
Halévy by Hommel on p. 78 of his Chrestomathie, distinguishes three Athtars,— 
Athtar of Kabas, Athtar of Yaharik, and Athtar of Yahar. So also in Mordt- 
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‘man’s Himjarische Inschriften we have three Athtars distinguished,—Athtar of 
Mount Thanin (No. 862), Athtar of Band (No. 886), and Athtar of Kabid, the 
Duilding (No. 874). Each place evidently had its Athtar as in ancient Palestine 
and Syria each place bad its Baal. : 

Professor Hommel thinks the epithet [P7W/, “the rising,” is an identifica 
tion of Athtar with the morning star. ‘This bas in its favor the fact that 
ALUasa, the goddess of Mecca, who has been shown to be a form of Athtar, was 
identified with the moming star.* This is, I think, more probable than the 
‘dentifcation with the rising sun, which I formerly favored.t 

‘The inseription, No. 862, of Mordtman’s Himjarische Inschriften contains a 
passage in which Athtar is apparently called Ay? IN. or “father Athtar.”” 
Mordtmann is not absolutely sure of the reading. It might, he says, be 
‘“INFy ON, but he thinks 3% the more probable. If this be correct, then 
Attar was regarded as a father-god, and we have a trace in his character of the 
‘widespread conception of parentage and productivity, which was all but uni- 
versally connected with the Ishtars and Astartes. 

In treating of this, Miller calls attention to an inscription published by 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique, 8 Série, Vol. IL, p- 255. ‘This inscription 
{sof great interest a8 it confirms the theory of the late Professor W. R, Smith, 
Which I followed in my Ishtar Cult, that Athtar was originally a mother goddess, 
and then developed into a masculine deity.t Derenbourg’s inscription, translated, 
reads as follows:— 

1. “ Yasbah of Riyam son of Maukis and Bans and his wife Karibat, possessor 
of 

2. of the tribe of Sirwab, a man of the king. They have consecrated to their 
lady Umm'athtar for 

8. four sons, four images of pure gold because she blessed 

4, them (viz.: Umm‘athtar) with the boys and their daughters. And they 
lived—all these ehil- 

5, dren—and the spirits of both of them have been calmed 
by these children. May Umm- 

6. ‘athtar continue to bless his servants Yasbah and Karibat with well- 
formed children and to favor them themselves, 

1. and to favor thelr children. May Umm‘athtar be gracious 

8. and grant complete safety to the sons of Yasbah, Kharif, Magda‘al, Ra- 

9, babat and ‘Am‘atik, the descendants of Maukig and to their harvests 
‘and good traits in 

10, the land Nakhal Khburif, and in the pastures of their 
camels. To Umm'athtar. 

‘Of, HuBRAICA, Vol. XP Oh, W. BR. Sath's Kinthip and Marriage tn Avent Aredia, p30, 


sand Wellhauson's Rete Arabtashe Hetaenthums,p.8T. + Ot. Hxsnaica, Vol_X. pp. 62,67 and. 
'# Tis nseription escaped my notice when I wrote the “lehtar Cult.” 
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‘This inscription not only represents Athtar as a goddess, but as a mother god- 
ess, the giver of offspring, just the character in which Ishtar and Astarte usually 
‘appear. More than this, we catch in this inseription which comes from the very 
heart of the South Arabic territory the exact transition state between the mother 
goddess, so widely known elsewhere, and the masculine deity which otherwise 
appears in South Arabia, The deity is addressed by the compound name 
MAYO, (which we may resolve into its component parts and translate 
“mother Athtar,”) and is moreover called NUD, “the lady,” and yet in the 
phrase YIP, “his servants,” the delty is referred to as a male. ‘The theory 
‘that a male deity was here developed out of a female is not, therefore, a mere 
theory; this inscription demonstrates it by revealing the transition in progress. 
‘When the development was complete the idea of parentage which was 
{inherent in the mother-goddess was still associated with this deity, and henee the 
epithet SMAYIN, which Mordtmann has noted in the inscription above men- 
tioned. 
‘The fact that Athtar was in South Arabia at one time a goddess, renders the 
theory advanced by W.R. Smith in his Kinship, and followed by me in the 
‘htar Cult, that Al-Uzea is but an Athtar or Astarte, much more certain, as it 
ecomes clear beyond a doubt that Athtar was once a goddess in Arabia, 





IL. ON THE Gop Mur. 

Ina paper published during the early part of 1804 in the Oriental Studies of 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on Native Israclitish Deities, it was proven, as I 
venture to think, that a god Maut, or Mut, was known in ancient Israel and 
Pheenicia, and that at least two proper names have been preserved in the Old 
‘Testament of which this divine name is component part. 

‘When that paper was published it seemed impossible to give any satistactory 
account of the origin or the nature of such a deity; and in the absence of any 
other clue it was conjectured from the Hebrew pointing of the names referred to, 
that it might be but a personification of death. After it was too late even to add 
afoot-note to the paper in question, Sayce’s Higher Oriticiem and the Verdict of 
‘the Monuments came to hand, on p. 294 of which an. account is given of the ais- 
covery of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess Mut, near 
Gaza, in 1892, ‘The natives then discovered in this locality several objects, 
‘among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis ILI. and 
‘Tele, and another object beating an inscription showing that it belonged to a 
‘temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had been erected by Amenophis 
IL, grandfather of Amenophis ILI. ‘This discovery indicates that near Gaza 
‘there was in the time of the eighteenth dynasty a shrine of the great Egyptian 
mother goddess, and suggests a different explanation of the goddess Mut in 
Palestine, viz., that the slight traces of the worship ot Maut or Mut there 
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and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the Egyptian goddess on 
Syrian soll from the early time when she became naturalized there under the 
{influence of the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna tablets show that at that 
time Philistia, Phoenicia and Palestine were practically one. The whole country 
‘was in a state of vassalage to Egypt, bat the inhabitants were in a state of flux, 
and a cult planted at Gaza might easily spread to other parts of Syria. 


IL. Was Ino myer 4 Disrsor Derry mx Basyzonta? 

George Rawlinson in his Five Great Monarchies (I, 112sqq.) and The Relig. 
ions of the Ancient World (pp. 87, 88) held that there was at the head of the 
‘Babylonian pantheon a deity Il, or Ra. His sources of information were, how- 
ever, not trustworthy. He relied on imperfect translations in the Records of the 
Past, on Greek sources of a Iate date, and on Egyptian analogies which were 
really quite remote. Schrader in his Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (ed.2, 
P11) indicates that he holds the same view, or did hold it in 1888. On the other 
hand, Tiele in his Histoire Comparée des Anciennes Religions (pp. 181, 182) denies 
‘the existence of such a deity; Professor Lyon of Harvard in a paper in the Pro- 
czadings of the American Oriental Society, May 1888, makes a clear and forcible 
argument against it, and more recent works omit, I believe, all mention of such 
adeity. 

‘The present note is written for the purpose of calling attention to a possible 
explanation of Iu as an element of proper names, different from that adopted by 
Professor Lyon. He says (op. cit,p. clxvii.): ‘The result of an examination of 
proper names containing ilu would be to show that this word does not represent 
a particular deity, but simply ‘ god,” as we saw above in the case of Bab-ilu, 
“Babylon.” ‘This is not saying that ilu would be the same god in each case. 
Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘Servant of ilu,’ might mean servant of A¥Ar, 
servant of Marduk, servant of Bél, according to the preferences of the family 
{in conferring the name.” 

Such an explanation is indeed possible, but is it the only one? In the tab- 
lets from the first Babylonian dynasty published by Meissner in his Bettrdge sum 
Altsabylonische Privatrecht, 1898, there are several names compounded with Iu. 
Ulu-Bu-ib-ni (No.4), Buni-Ilu (No. 12), Gi-mil-Ili (Nos. 14 and 59), 
Sum-ma-Ili (No. 20), Tu-ikiga (No. 25), [u-su-nu-ti (No. 90), Iu- 
Su-ba-ni (No. 81), Pur-Ili (No. 85), Ila-emuki (No. 88,) Nur-Ili (No. 39), 
Mutu-Ili (No, 80), Ilu-ismi-bani (No. 97), Apil-Ili (No. 102), Tu- 
kaa and Ilu-matita (No. 105). In addition to these I have recently observed 
‘the following names on unpublished tablets belonging to the University of Penn- 
sylvania: Marduk*-nu-ub-libbi-Ili, Ipi-is-Ilit and Izizu-itti-Ti, 














“The tablets partially defaced at this pont, go that the reading fs doubtful. 
+ Found also in Moldonke's Cunetform Tezts, No.2. 
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‘In some of the names of this list I1u is no doubt the generic term. Such is the 
case in Tlu-Ku-ib-ni =‘ His god created; 80 also I]u-#u-nu-ti, which 
is probably an abbreviation from a name originally longer. I1u-ikiva is, how- 
ever exactly parallel to Sin-ikia (Meissner, No. 81), and Bél-ikisa (Mol- 
denke, op. ct. No. 16), and while Lyon's explanation may possibly be the correct 
‘one, nevertheless a strong argument from analogy could be made to support the 
‘supposition that in this class of names Iiu was once as much a deity as Sin or Bél 
‘was. [tar was used both for “goddess” and for the name of a specific deity, 
‘and why should we not suppose that the development of this word was parallel 
toTlu? We may,T think, take it for granted that in the evolution of ideas 
terms which afterwards were employed to designate genera were first the names 
of specific objects. ‘The usage in the case of the word I¥ tar denotes an arrested 
development of this sort—a development arrested so early that T}tar is usually 
specific deity, and only in rare cases the generic term. Do we not find here 
‘some ground for supposing that Tlu, the masculine term, is analogous—that it 
wwas once a specific deity, and that while it was such, names like I]u-emuki, 
Ilu-ikisa, Nur-Ili, and Apil-I1i were formed and became traditional ? 
‘The argument from the analogies already mentioned is strengthened by the fact 
‘that among the Hebrews or Canaanites SN was in early times a distinct deity.* 

All these analogies lead me to suspect that T1u was once a specific deity and 
underwent a transformation like that, the beginning of which we can trace in 
star, only that in the case of Iu the change went so far that almost every 
‘vestige of the specific use of the term was lost. 

In the names given in Meissner’s Beitrige the determinative is not prefixed to 
lu. This tends to show that the term had become, in these names, conven- 
‘ional, and that the consofousness of the presence of a specific deity in them had 
passed away. I am led, nevertheless, from the cumulative parallels here pre- 
sented, to suspect that among the very eatly Babylonians I1u was a distinct 
deity and that other names had in the historical period displaced it, as Athtar 
‘was before the historical period displaced in North Arabiact 
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>BO0K + NOTMCES.« 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.* 





‘This little book marks an era in the stady of Egyptian. Small as it is, init 
‘there is presented for the first time a statement of Egyptian grammar that can be 
called in any degree complete. ‘To go further, it might even be said that here we 
dave for the first time a grammar of Egyptian. This may seem strange to the 
reader who knows that Egyptian has been before the world, and bas been studied 
tor nearly a century, but yet the fact stands 60, and those few books which could 
5n any way dispate the ciaim of this to be the first grammar of Egyptian are by 
‘the same author and mark the stages of his gradual advance, and of the gradual 
advance with him of the sotentific study of the language. In 1878 appeared Dr. 
‘Enman's Pluralbildung, in 1880 his Newigyptisehe @rammati, in 1889 his Sprache 
des Papyrus Westear, a masterly development of the grammatical phenomena of 
‘ text which was published a year Jater in an equally masterly edition. 

In fact, the treatment of this one papyrus, with its photographic reprodue- 
tions (only those who have had to do with such things know how much here 
depends on the care of the editor whether they are to be for omament or to the 
purpose), its elaborate palieographic Feststellung of the toxt, its glossary and 
‘grammatical analysis with the special grammar mentioned above, would have 
suficed to show that Egyptian had at last fallen into hands that were prepared 
to rescue it from the reproach of dilettantism which had so long clung to it. 
And now, in this grammar, we have the ripened fruits of Dr. Erman’s studies, an 
elaborated and rounded scheme of Egyptian that, however incomplete it may still 
be, is miles in advance of anything attempted up till now. It may safely be said 
that there is not another man alive who could have written this book, and, prob- 
ably, those who can wade through it without having thelr ideas upon Egyptian 
simply transformed, can be counted on the fingers. Outside of Dr. Erman’s 
Egyptological school at Berlin and the two or three English students who are 
Working upon his lines in London, this book might be a revelation to the so-called 
Egyptologists, a class in which there is probably more amateurism, unscholarly 
habits and simple humbug than in any other branch of orientalism—and that is 
saying a good deal. It might be a revelation to such men, but the probability is 
that for them it will pass unheeded, and we shall continue for a few years to have 
texts published by editors who could not translate them to save thelr lives, and 
learned treatises upon the Exodus or upon Joseph in Egypt by men who take as 
‘hefr guides Wilkinson's Manners and Qustoms and Brugsch’s Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. In trath, it is hard to insist too much upon the difference between 
‘the two schools, that which Erman has been working some twenty years to found, 
‘and that which is represented by almost all the older Egyptologists. On the one 





BoreriAN Gxas0LAn, with Table of Signs, Bibliography, Bxoroises for Reading and Glos- 
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hand, we have conjecture and the treatment of the results of conjecture as ascer- 
tained facts, raised to a science; on the other, a resolute declinature to treat as 
fact what is not fact, and to go a step beyond what is firm and certain. On the 
one hand, again, an attempt to translate everything and anything though half the 
‘words are unknown and the construction a mystery, sometimes rising to the bold 
declaration that there is no such thing in Egyptian as construction, and that 
grammars are needless; and on the other, a recognition that where there is 
Tanguage there must be grammar, and that it is no disgrace to confess that a 
sentence or a whole document is unintelligible, that the disgrace rather lies in 
professing to translate what one does not understand. 

‘From what has now been satd, it will be evident that this book, though it is 
one of the Porta linguarum orientatium, yet stands upon a very different level 
from that occupied by the other volumes of the same series. ‘They form more or 
less excellent introductions to thedifferent oriental languages, containing nothing 
but the universally known and recognized elements, and their chief merit is that 
‘they embrace in a small bulk a grammar, chrestomathy and glossary, and a guide 
for further study in the sketch of literature. ‘These advantages this book also 
‘has, and the beginner may start with it in the fall confidence that he will Ana in 
tall that he needs for the first few months of study. But, besides that, this 
ook is simply the most complete and accurate statement of Egyptian grammar 
‘that has yet been published, and there is probably not an Egyptologist alive who 
‘will not have to make it a desk-book for constant reference. ‘Two prefaces, the 
‘one by the author, the other by the translator, and full tables of contents and 
abbreviations occupy pp. I-XV. Then the Grammar begins. Introduction, 
Orthography and Phonetics pp.1-28, Pronouns pp. 28-88, Nouns pp. 86-62, Verbs 
pp. 62-124, Particles pp. 124-188, the Sentenco pp. 188-171. ‘Then comes a most 
valuable table of signs with the latest determinations pp. 172-194, and Bibliog- 
raphy pp- 195-201. Then, on a separate pagination, the exercises for reading pp. 
Jt-41*, and a glossary, which exeites the hope that the dictionary on which Dr. 
‘Erman is at work, may soon appear, pp. 42-70%, 

It is impossible to enter into all the points of interest which are raised by 
this little book, but it may well be asked how it happens that only now aro we 
approaching a grammatical treatment of the language. ‘The only answer is to 
refer to the tremendous dificulties involved, and these dificulties come under the 
‘two heads of the orthography and the history of the language. As to orthography, 
every one is familiar with the appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphies, but it is only 
recently that it has been thoroughly realized that theso signs, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful endings. are exclusively consonantal and that the vowels 
are never indicated. In this respect Egyptian agrees with the other Semitic 
Tanguages, only in it the non-writing of the vowels is much more rigorously 
‘carried out. Evidently that law of Semitic phonology which makes the conso- 
nants of primary and the vowels of very secondary importance, was here in full 
force. 

‘Again, as to the history of the language, it should be remembered that the 
oldest monuments dato back to, at least, 8000 B.C., and that it only became 
extinot with the last speakers of Coptic, two or thres hundred years ago. It is in 
the services of the Coptic church, still read in this which may be called “modern” 
Egyptian, that we meet the last remains of the language of the builders of the 
Pyramids, ‘This long history is divided into the following five periods I. Old 
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‘Egyptian, the language of the old Empire, found in its oldest form in the Pyramid 
texts, and continuing long as the language of the learned, though as unintelli- 
gible to the common people as are our Latin inscriptions. II. Middle Egyptian, 
the language of the people during the Middle Empire. III. Late Egyptian, the 
popular language during the New Empire. IV. Demotic, the popular language 
of the immediately pre-Christian centuries, written in a curious cursive develop. 
ment of the Hieratic character. V. Coptic, the language of the Christians in 
eypt, written in Greek characters. It is dificult to overestimate the changes 
which a history of this length must have involved. Between Vergil and Dante 
there are only some thirteen centuries, and between Alfred the Great and Tenny- 
‘son, not ten, but the ability to read the “ Aneid” or the “Idylls of the King” 
does not by any means involve the ability to read the “Divina Commedia,” or 
‘Alfred's translation of Boétius. And when to that is added that only in 
optic, the Inst of the five developments, are the vowels indicated, it will be 
understood bow almost hopeless is the attempt to gain any knowledge of the 
‘word structure of old Egyptian. Dr. Erman puts the matter thus in the Vorrede 
to his Spracke des Papyrus Westear, a text which appears to fall between the 
‘Middle and the New Empire:—“Wirstehen daher den vocallos geschriebenen 
‘Formen der alten Sprache fast hillfos gegeniiber und kénnen nur schwer oder 
gar nicht uns ein Urtheil dariiber bilden, wie viel vokalisch geschiedene Formen 
sich hinter den dusserlich gleichen Consonantengrappen verbergen. Um sich 
unsere Lage zu verauschaulichen, denke man sich dass wir vom Syrischen nur 
einige alte unvokalisirte Texte besissen und dass wir nun die Formenlehre der- 
selben mit alleiniger Hilfe des heutigen Neusyrischen entrithseln miissten, das, 
ganz Sbnlich wie das Koptische von der alten reichen Flexion nichts gerettet hat 
als den Imperativ, zwei Participien und einen Infinitiv.” But the difficulty of 
the case might have been stated even more strongly, for while in Syriac we have 
letters of prolongation that would go far to indicate the forms, these in Egyptian 
are totally lacking. 

‘The comparison here made between Egyptian and Syriac suggests the ques- 
tion of their linguistic relationships, and this question is answered without doubt 
or hesitation by the first sentence of the Grammar. “The Egyptian language is 
related to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, ete.) to the East 
African languages (Bischari, Galla, Somali, and others), and to the Berber lan- 
guages of North Africa.” Here we touch the second side of interest in this book. 
It is epoch making with regard to Egyptian, but it also marks the beginning of a 
new era in the study of comparative Semitic. Though Dr. Erman, apart from 
the above dogmatic statement, restrains himself in the most severe fashion from 
any dealing with these questions, it is principally due to him and his work that 
the place of Egyptian in the Semitic family can now be discussed without the 
risk of being regarded as a crank” in the field of scholarship. Not many years 
ago that was the reputation that awaited the investigator—though in Bgyptian 
where there were and are so many “cranks,” that did not count for much—and 
‘it awaited him rightly, for our knowledge of Egyptian was not then upon such a 
basis of certainty, nor of such an extent as to facts, as to warrant any attempt at 
comparison with another language. But now, that is past, and though there is 
much that will have to be learned and unlearned, we have reached a position 
from which we ean see how great is the part to be played by Egyptian in the 
study of the development of the Semitic group. ‘That itis Semitic, no doubt now 
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remains and when Dr. Steindorft has completed his investigations into the sound- 
interchanges between Egyptian and Asiatic Semitic, we shall be able to compare 
the vocabularies of the two at length. But at the grammatical structure it is 
already possible to work, and it may besaid without hesitation that the next great 
step in the study of comparative Semitic will be made through Egyptian. It will 
take us further back than we have yet been able to penetrate, and it will solve the 
Hiddle of the comparative values of Arabic and Hebrew as to primitiveness of 
form. Until recently it was Smagined that we had in Arabic a tolerable repre- 
sentative of that mother tongue which lies bebind the Semitic group, and Hebrew 
grammars, notably that of Olsbausen, were written upon the prineiple of taking 
the Arabic form as representing the primitive, and from it deducing the Hebrew. 
‘This was an outcome of the position of the Dutch school of Arabists, and finds 
its parallel in the similar place once assigned to Sanserit in the Indo-European, 
group. But that passed, and it is coming to be slowly recognized that there are 
innumerable forms in Arable which eannot be primitive, but are secondary in the 
highest degree ; and, further, that the appearance of uniformity, which in Arabic 
is so striking and gives so strong an impression of originality, is due to a law of 
analogy working within this one language. Thus the pendulum has swung back 
and Hebrew has partly regained its place. ‘The position of being the original 
Tanguage is not again clamed for it, but it may possibly be the most original in 
the Semitic group. ‘The problem, then, was and is to decide how much in Arabic 
is primitive, and how much is due to analogy and changes in the language itself. 
To the solution of this problem Assyrian did not contribute as much as was 
expected. Perhaps its time has not yet come, but it may be sata that students of 
Semitic are, from various causes, very chary of basing anything upon the evic 
dence of Assyrian forms or texts. But now Egyptian has entered the field and 
‘has given protise of very different results. It stands very much farther removed 
from the other Semitic dialects than does Assyrian. ‘The laws of the interchange 
of sounds show us that Assyrian is a close relative to Canaanite, and, as we now 
know through the Panammu inscription, to old Aramaic. But Egyptian stands 
altogether outside of the Asiatic group which forms a connected whole over 
against it. ‘The combination of the two will take us behind the division, not only 
of Canaanite, Aramaic and Assyrian, or of North and South Arabic, but the 
division of North and South Semitic. Nay, it takes us even further than this, 
and promises to solve the problem of the North and East African languages. 
Into this it is impossible to enter, and many years must pass before, on that side, 
fixed results can be looked for, but it is curious to see the little group of Ian- 
guages called Semitic which were once regarded as being so sharply and 
decisively separated from all the other tongues of the earth, beginning to accept 
new members and to melt into an unknown haze. 

But apart from the wider horizon which thus opens out, no one can work 
‘through this book without recognizing on almost every page the promise of the 
solution of one or another problem as to the origin of form or of a construction. 
It is needless to enter into detail; no one who professes to study comparative 
Semitic ean now afford to be ignorant of Egyptian, and those who, like Hommel 
in his examination of the Sibilants, have already begun the study, will be the 
leaders in the new movement. Like Hommel again, their theories may have 
‘been scoffed at, but it will be for the future to weed out the false from the true. 
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Ibis for the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. Steindorff, and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. As a guide to this, 
Dr. Erman’s article in Vol. XLVI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhilinies des Acgypt- 
‘schen su den semitisehen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the translation, with the exception of the author's 
preface, which must have been done very hwriedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as s0 often, in English German, Mr. Breasted 


{s to be congratulated on his work. 
Dunoaw B. Macponaup, 


Hartford Theological Séminary. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.* 





The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
Innguage have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
‘Brery earnest student has compiled ‘lists ” of words for his own use. ‘This was 
the only way in which he could hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or seien- 
tifle accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. From this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Ieaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for fature investigation 
‘that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
‘wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language—sufficient to 
‘enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
thelr conclusions in other fields. For beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Norris? Assyrian Dictionary, Parts L-IIL., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
Itremained incomplete. ‘The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
‘excepts an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisches Worterbuch in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis. 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar off-t Pater Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss 
Asoyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, one of the most indispensable works for 
Advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con- 
texts alphabetically arranged and without definition. ‘The most important 
available lexical contributions have come to us in connection with the interpreta- 


A Coxoise DyovioNARY OF suE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (AAsyrinn-Kaglish-German), Dy 
W. Moss-Aroolt. Part, 8, pp. 64. To be completed in about 8 parts. Ss, eaab. erin: 
Revtheru. Richard, 130. 

‘+ His smaller Worterbuoh is, however, rapidly coming from the press, and ts well adapted to 
‘tho needs of students, ApriLI0. 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
ike the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

‘The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the ‘Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University ” in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
‘This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 16th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote: “ About one-quarter of 
‘the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years.” ‘The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims “ that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the ‘Semitic Seminary.’ ”” Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the PAOS. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
‘a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the “Seminary” 
as soribe and contributor in this codperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this First Part agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
‘which was ready for publication in 1892. 

‘The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins’ production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventually appeared. We need not further 
‘concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
‘there seems to have been some “confusion of tongues” which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the Jess interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

‘The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. We 
‘have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. Itis, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
‘small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

“What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the pen of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he “has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Amolt”; but immediately preceding he writes: “I wish that the author bad 
deen more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language.” Later he adds: “The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed.” We need not halt at this 
Point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
What their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent pethaps 
as Mr. Sayce’s, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
‘him in saying that he bas produced “‘an accurate work.” Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. 

1, The author, as we think, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cui bono? He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser- 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and inereased the price of the work. ‘The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, ete. 
‘Tudging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
‘any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zeitechrift far Assyri- 
clogie admits articles in German, English, French, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaclogy are printed for the most part in 
Boglish and French, not to speak of HesRaica and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
‘the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2, The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, vir., the definition and deriva- 
tion. It's sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
fist case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word abbiinu, p- 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined “perhaps, pelican.” It is said to be par- 
allel, or equal, to tuSmi, and reference is made to Ds118—=Delitesch, Ascyrische 
‘Studien, Both words are there defined as “*Pelekan.” Abbinu is derived from 
spam IV. “aufblasen,” and tuimd from Oy), “aufblasen,” and said to be 


the same as Yip. Turning back to page 98 ibid., where three pages are given 
to the discussion of tami, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tusmi. Then he bas a reference to DW. 
(no page!) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tudmi. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Norris, Il. 587, had previously read. Moreover, DW. reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines “ein Vogel” with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read: “Fir einen anderen Vogel kumi némlich den Pelekan, 
Su. atdn nari, ‘Flusseselin”® There are still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AV. 77. He looks back to the list of “ Abbreviations” to see what 
‘work of Jensen's is intended. Reference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
the Glossary of Koem., only to find that the word kumi is not recorded (only 
kummu.) AV; is now turned to, and here he sees that ab-bu-un-nu isequated 
with ku-mu-n and defined “‘ein Vogel.” It is further compared with Aram. 
NODE“ Weihe?” (2) and Heb. 7153X. How much now has the student 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors? In our own 
private “lists,” these references are indispensable; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not merely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as “ Pelekan,” and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien. He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmaier’s 
identification of the word with NPN and DIN. If he concludes that the 
latter is correct, he may chanee to look down the column to the word ibnetum. 
‘This is defined as “fsbhawk,” and this, too, he learns is perhaps ” to be com- 
pared with Aram. NMYIQN.” There is a reference to Ds114, where it is defined 
as ‘ Fiechreiher”(2) but there is no mention of DW. which omits “Fisch- 
reiher(?)” but says, “sicher—targ. FOPIDN womit hebr. DIN widerge- 
geben wird.” We submit as our judgment that the student has had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
‘md distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu=ku(tus)-mu-u, a bird; ibnetu=dddu, abird; cf. 
‘Aram. NIVISN, Heb. ADI? Theso examples, taken by chance, indicate 
what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

8, The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the prefaco to give 
“ the corresponding forms” occurring “in the sister idioms.” ‘The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. ‘This, however, has been done with 
reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem asbaru, p. 9, not corre- 
spond to QM, and is not the root ¢a¢@pu given under this word as a 
synonym, the ‘same root which occurs in FYDYID, Aram. NOVY? Have 
the following forms on pp. 7-9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
“in the sister idioms”? ebru (2), abru (1), abusu, ebru (8), abnu, 
abalu(), ablu (2), a:bilu, ubanu, (according to the derivation preferred)? 
‘Why explain a]mattu (8), “ widow=vidua,” and leave out }7JN9N ? 

4, The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scorn 
of sclentife principles. ‘The first sentence in the book is a blunder. ‘The student 
is informed that the Assyrian X represents seven gutturals, two of which are the 
labial wav and the palatal yodh? If we look now at the first word, Ay 1. we ask 
(a) Why itis not written A? (b) Why, when it is defined “ah!” it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example? The translation given does 
xot represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.), and is decidedly un- 
English. (c) Why in this example Sunubat (sighs, cf. [1MJN9) is translated 
‘ig filed” (=tumtalli or malat)? (@) Why kabitti is. written kat- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabitta¥u, as read by Zimmern BS. p.10 and 
Delitasch AW. p. 218? IV'R#p. 20 certainly furnishes none. ‘The last two lines 
of the Rev. were like those of the Obv. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. ‘The 
Jast line certainly was, as is clear from the non--Semitic IS-BI and the Assyrian 
i-bak-ki, Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H, 88, 785. But the ja-u there is an adverb and synonym of ja-nu (with 
which itis equated)—where =]. Reference is made to IV R. 68, 11-4 16 
forthe pl. a-a-u-te. ‘The sentence (J. 16) reads ate dibbéya ¥a akka- 
bakéni ina mubbi le tazizGni (=tanzizdni)— What (are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? Ate dibbéya 
cannot mean “what words.” The word does not oceur in 1. 11. The citation of 
NE. 48, 42f, without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven- 
furesome. It's quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines a~a-4 
be mf ra.....anada-rit, and a-a-d al la ki.....i-lu-¢ what 
‘the force of the word is, much less to translate it “ what has become of ? 

5. Principles seem to have been utterly igaored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. ‘The a of abu is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (;73N), if correct, 
Sbé, not “abe,” though two lines below we read 
absiu, and again ab@ie followed by “Sarrani.” Under abus we read pl. 
abuti, ¢ st abut. Soabubu for abibu, abubanié for ababinis, 
abul-lati (sic!) for abalati. (Why the -ia after the MES?) Why read 
abalati?. The word is construed as a feminine, but this does not prove that 
the pl. ending is “ati.” The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
‘as the common reading is abullé. Under “ubanu” (for ubanu), we read 
side by side “ubane,” “ubanat,” “burfane,”“Sad@.” So “ecburn” 8 
but note “ebtru,” “abalu,” and “abalu,” “abkula” and “abkalt,” 
“ab§anu” and “ab-ii-ma.” These are not selected pages, and it is, there- 
fore, sufficient to add: Ez his disce omnia! 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, Q*, ST, ete., it would have been much 
better had the author accepted thé common notation Is, IIs, I+, IIs, ete. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing [7. by X (z) and Y by g introduced here ? 
‘Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
‘the student, and represent a local striving after nooas res. 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs >, c, the frst of which ordinarily denotes “greater than,” the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities? ‘The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction “ff.” or 
the usual “=” for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
{in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order “ Ass.-Eng.-Germ.” and gives the 
Germ, the preference. Cf. p. 7, col. 1, under ubbulu, 1. “ob magere Getreide 
wichst, whether poor grain will thrive;” Ool. IL, 14,"“er nahm weg, he took 
away” and p.11, under ab¥enu, “Kom in Aehren” is lett untranslated; 
“ie Weltgegenden,” ibid, col. 1, 1.5, likewise. Not infrequently the transla 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitons, e.g., “Rain. 
gushes ” from Regengiisse, p. 8, “ To make balf the royal cap,” from die Konig. 
miitze zu hilften, s. agu 2. p. 20, “gathered blood” from geronnenes Blut. 

8, Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
Placed immediately after the singular. ‘The author's arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (a+gub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
(a-+damug), ete., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

Thave not attempted a thorough examination of the work. Isay nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
‘exrors of which there are too many. What I have said is wholly without proju- 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisty our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different prinoiples and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration, 


University of Michigan, Dee. 28th. 


Tastes A. CRAIG, 


Since writing the above, Ihave been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearauee in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author's attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I, has appeared with the following explanation : “Owing to the great dis- 
tance between Leipzio(!) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of Part I. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, ete. Part I. has therefore been printed again.” 


April 10th, 1895. TAC. 
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